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A LEADER IN HARDWOODS. 


The most complicated department of the lumber in- 





dustry, or one that is capable of the most complications, 
is that which relates to hardwoods. In the first place a 
first class hardwood business deals with numerous vari- 
eties of timber as different in their qualities and the 
requirements of manufacture and handling as white 
pine and oak. A high degree of expert knowledge and 
experience is needed in buying hardwood timber, whether 
in the tree or in the log. The logging proposition is 
usually a more complicated one than in the pines, unless 
indeed an operator simplifies it by buying logs delivered 
at his mill. 

When it comes to manufacture difficulties are met 
with to which the pine operator is a 
stranger. In the stock of a good gen 
eral hardwood plant there may be woods 
of such diverse characteristics as oak 
and poplar, ash and cottonwood, hickory 
and gum. Not only do they each pre 
sent their peculiar problems of sawing 
but they must be cut to fit particular 
uses. Some of these woods are extreme- 
ly cheap in the log and others are very 
expensive, and the first class hardwood 
man must know how to handle each of 
them so as to produce the best possible 
result. When the lumber is in pile that 
of the different woods has to a certain 
extent to be cared for differentiy from 
the others. 

And then comes the marketing of the 
product. If it be sold in bulk to a 
dealer this is simple, but the capable 
hardwood lumberman is not usually sat- 
isfied with this method of doing busi- 
ness but wishes to market his cut him- 
self for his own advantage, and so there 
come in the quest’ons of inspection and 
of markets and multitudes of customers 
varying from the wholesaler to the big 
or little customer. He must seek the 
country over for his customers if he 
would dispose of his product to the best 
advantage. Some things he can sell 
with best results in Boston, others he 
must sell in Chicago or Kansas City or 
perhaps even in San Francisco. Some 
find the United States too narrow and 
seek a possible better profit abroad. 

Entering the foreign trade there are 
new requirements and new complications, until a hard- 
wood operator of the first class is likely to do a more 
complicated business than is possible with the heaviest 
Operation in pine. Success in such a varied business 
implies peculiar qualities and exceptional ability. There 
are not many hardwood men in the United States who 
have made a pronounced success along all these various 
lines, Looking at the successful men, however, it is 
interesting to note their greatly different characteristics. 

Doubtless the primary essentials are the same— 
ability, industry, integrity—but personal qualities and 
individual methods may be widely different, just as in 
& mechanical pursuit men may have different tools and 
different Ways of using them. In business men show 
their personal peculiarities as plainly as in their social 


relations, 


Some are jovial, some are gloomy. Some are 


liberal and others penurious. Some are venturesome, 
others timorous. Some seek out new business paths 
While others stick closely to the beaten road. Some 
achieve their purpose by persuasion and finesse, others 
by sheer force. Some are simple in their mental and 
business methods, others are complex. Some men have 
their business. careers marked out for them in advance, 
80 to speak, by inheritance. But of those who without 
any adventitious aids have to determine their own 





course and adopt or invent their own methods their 
characteristics will often furnish a clue to their future 
careers. 

A man whose life has suggested many of the things 
spoken of above, though they are not intended to be 
descriptive of him in any exact way, is William Henry 
Russe, of the firm of Russe & Burgess, hardwood manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and exporters of Memphis, Tenn. 
This firm is composed of comparatively young men who 
nevertheless have arrived at a point where they may 
be justly accredited with success. 

Mr, Russe’s characteristics and the way they have 
been developed in his business career are interesting. He 
is by both nature and training essentially a salesman, 
with the qualities necessary thereto amplified and 





WILLIAM HENRY RUSSB, OF CAIRO, ILL. ; 
A Leader in Hardwood Trade. 


strengthened by sound business sense and a wider grasp 
of affairs than is usually the gift of him who has made 
his mark as a salesman. He has lost nothing of the one 
set of qualifications, but has simply added to them those 
of the manufacturer and merchant in a broad way. 

Like a number of other prominent Memphis lumber- 
men, W. H. Russe is a Hoosier by birth. He was born 
in Indianapolis December 17, 1855. The house where he 
was born and which was his home during his younger 
years is still standing, the property of Mr. Russe, who 
gays that he intends to hand it down to other genera- 
tions. As a child he attended private and public schools 
until his fourteenth year, when he went to work in the 
employ of a wholesale hardware company. Te must 
have been a lively boy as he is a man, for in three 
months he was made shipping clerk. 

Soon his selling instincts asserted themselves, for when 
he was only 16 years old he was allowed to go out as a 
commercial traveler for the house and was said to be 
at that time the youngest drummer on the road. He con- 
tinued with this establishment until the panic of 1873- 
75, when the establishment failed and young Russe con- 
cluded to learn the lumber business. He was only 22 
years old when he married and a year after that event 
accepted a position with Henry C. Long, of Indianapolis, 


one of the most famous hardwood men of the country. 
Learning the business was at first his chief compensation, 
for he began with the princely compensation of $7 a 
week. The combined pay of money and training was en- 
tirely satisfactory, for in less than a year he was sent 
to drum up the eastern trade and in less than two years 
had full charge of the selling department and of the 


yard and office as well, Mr. Long attending to the buying. 


Mr. Russe remained with Mr. Long ten years and 
then decided to go into business for himself. This he 
did with two old friends and associates, George D. Bur- 
gess and Henry Latham, under the firm name of Russe, 
Latham & Burgess. They began business, establishing 
yards and offices at Indianapolis, November 1, 1888, since 
which time the names of Russe and Burgess have been 
familiar ones to the hardwood trade 
of the country, and of late to that of 
England and the continent as well. 

The following year branch yards were 
opened at Cairo, [ll., and the mill men 
of that section were given lessons in 
how to quarter saw oak. In 1891 Mr. 
Latham retired and the corporation of 
Russe, Burgess & Banning was formed 
and the double band mill of the Wolver- 
ine Lumber Company was leased and 
operated until the mill was seld to the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Company. At 
this time Mr. 
the corporation to Messrs. Russe and 


tanning sold his stock in 


Burgess and the firm of Russe & Burgess 
was organized and so continues. 
In the spring of 1898 a branch yard 
At that time 
coming to the 


was opened in Memphis. 
Memphis was rapidly 
front as a primary hardwood market 
after a number of years of apparent de- 
cadence. It was then as it is now the 
greatest center for hardwood logs in the 
country. The branch yard proved so 
successful that in December of the same 
year the firm moved its office and made 
Memphis its headquarters. In Decem- 
ber, 1899, Russe & Burgess bought a con- 
trolling interest in The Hardwood Com- 
pany, which had a fine band mill in the 
Memphis railroad lumber district. Of 
this company, whose product Russe & 
Burgess handle, the subject of this 
sketch is president. 

In the beginning and for a good many 
years Mr. Russe’s business was with the 
domestic trade, but of late the firm has been especially 
interested in the export of hardwoods, in which line it 
is now one of the heaviest in the country. In 1896 Mr. 
Russe made the initial trip to Europe for the firm and 
since that time Russe & Burgess have been represented 
abroad each year, George D, Burgess alternating with 
Mr. Russe. The business is now largely export and it 
has been found necessary to open an office in New 
Orleans for the handling of shipments via that port. 
It is in the Hennen building and in charge of J. N. 
Saunders. 

We have said little in the above about George D. 
3urgess. While almost the opposite of Mr. Russe: in 
personal appearance, the partners: resemble each other 
very much in characteristics and methods. Each is a 
good fellow in the best sense of the term and each is 
a believer in associated effort. Hence it is not strange 
that Russe & Burgess, or the members of that firm, 
should have been prominent in lumber organization. 
Mr, Russe was a charter member of the Cairo Hardwood 
Lumber Exchange, and for several years its secretary. 
He was also a charter member of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Cottonwood Association, which, while not active for 
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LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, — 
ST. LOUIS, 1904. 


COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


June 3—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. Gault house, Louisville, Ky. 


RETIREMENT OF CULLS. 


An interesting feature of the meeting of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association in St. Louis last week 
was the discussion and action on the proposition to 
eliminate the word “cull” from the grading rules. At 
first this proposition was rejected, but it was finally 
carried by a heavy majority. The arguments pro and 
con will suggest themselves to everyone. Some thought 
that such a change was likely to be a detriment to the 
association in that it would make its rules more diffi- 
cult of acceptance, while the prime object of the organi- 
zation is to make its rules the ones universally used 
throughout the United States. The strongest plea for 
the retention of the old terms was made by the surveyor 
general, who said that while theoretically he was in 
favor of the change he found it difficult enough to intro- 
duce the changes in grading required, and did not wish 
to be burdened with the additional task that would be 
imposed by a change in nomenclature. Some felt that 
the motive of the association might be misconstrued; 
that it would be considered an attempt to deceive buy- 
ers as to the character of the stock, though it made no 
change whatever in the grading rules but simply in the 
name. 

The argument for the change was two-fold, though 
one reason depends to some extent upon the other. It 
was brought out very forcibly in the meeting that prac- 
tically every seller of hardwood lumber has a great deal 
of difficulty in disposing of cull to certain branches of 
trade and to many people in every trade simply because 
of the name. It seemed desirable from a merchant’s 
standpoint, therefore, to give names to the cull grades 
which do not have the significance of the word cull. 

This brings in the second reason for the change—one 
Which has often been commented upon by the AMERICAN 

4UMBERMAN. Cull is a misnomer as applied to any of 
the present grades of hardwood. It is a relic of the time 
when practically only clear lumber was wanted, or at 
any rate when only what is called workable, or mer- 
chantable, was in favor. 

Among lumber consumers there are many people who 
have little knowledge of lumber and no more of the 
phraseology used by lumbermen. They see this word 
eull and the dictionary definition comes at once to mind. 
oda Century dictionary has the following definition: 
‘Something picked or culled out. Specifically an ob- 
ject selected from among a collection or aggregate, and 
placed on one side, or rejected, because of inferior qual- 
ity. In lumbering, inferior or defective pieces, boards, 
planks, ete.” 

f course culls are inferior to common, as common is 











inferior to firsts and seconds and mill culls are inferior 
to shipping culls; but practically all lumber is defee- 
tive. ‘Though grades differ in value each grade is as 
important as ary other, and as useful at its price. 

Mill cull as a deseribed grade with a price attached 
is the most absurd of all the absurdities in hardwood 
nomenclature and the previous lack of elasticity in the 
grade terms is forcibly shown by the persistency of this 
term when it no longer in logic or fact applies. Orig- 
inally mill cull was the material thrown out of the 
product of the log at the mill because it was not valu- 
able enough to ship. It was simply refuse as far as the 
market was concerned, though perhaps it might be put 
to some local use. Now, however, the grade is described 
and a price is put on it and it enters into the market 
along with the firsts and seconds, common and shipping 
culls. By the substitution of No, 2 common for shipping 
culls and No. 3 common for mill culls there is eliminated 
a meaningless or, what is worse, misleading term and 
the lumber is no longer misrepresented to consumers 
who are not practical lumbermen or familiar with lum- 
ber practice. 

Sesides this there will be an elasticity in the system 
of grading which has not until this time existed. The 
tendency of the lumber trade in all its branches is to 
more and more grades. Once the markets knew 
practically nothing but firsts and seconds’ in 
hardwoods. Then came in common. Then 
came culls, then came mill culls. There will be yet 
other grades sometime, for the purpose of any system 
of grading is to divide the mill product into portions 
of quality suitable for various uses. It will be very easy 
in the future to add a No. 4 and shift the lines of divis- 
ion a little to accommodate it. 

The matter of cull is similar to the old term of re- 
jects. That is still used in the eastern markets to some 
extent and proves entirely misleading to many western 
lumbermen. It originated, as we understand it, in the 
walnut export trade when that trade called for nothing 
but a fine grade of lumber. “Rejected for export” meant 
that out of high grade stock offered for shipment abroad 
the poorest pieces had been thrown out. Thus rejects 
originally were a very high grade of common, perhaps 
including some No. 2. Then the term came to be applied 
to common generally. 

The same action was taken by the new manufacturers’ 
organization, so that as far as the leading hardwood 
organizations of the country was concerned culls no 
longer exist. 

Credit should be given to B. F. McMillan, the veteran 
lumberman of McMillan, Wis., for this innovation. He 
was first a manufacturer of white pine and then of 
hemlock and hardwoods. The latter he has been cutting 
for fifteen or twenty years in considerable quantities, 
and as he has always been a student of his business his 
deliberate judgment is entitled to respect. It is said 
that he originated the western grade of shop lumber, 
and the present method in the hardwood trade of defin- 
ing the lower grades by the way they will cut up is also 
to be accredited to him. The first time that the number 
of cuttings in a common or cull hardwood board, to- 
gether with their size, was used in grading rules was 
when the old Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation adopted Mr. MeMillan’s ideas on that subject. 
Since then they have been adopted by the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association and others. 


STUMP LANDS FOR FARMING. 

Comparatively few people in making investments in 
southern timber lands consider anything but the tim- 
ber, whereas it is not unlikely that in almost any pur- 
chase of hardwood timber, and in some sections of pine, 
the greatest profit of all will be made in the final dis- 
position of the cleared lands. 

South as well as north, good hardwood lands are good 
agricultural lands, and almost anywhere in the south 
cleared lands will rent for from $2.50 to $5 an acre. 
Curiously enough, up to a recent time and even now in 
some sections, the land will not sell outright for much 
if any more than the annual rental; but there is grad- 
ually coming to be an appreciation of agricultural land 
ralues and people who hold on to their stump lands 
and clear them for agriculture will be able to get first 
a rental equivalent to from 25 to 50 percent on the 
cost and finally to sell them at far more than the origi- 
nal cost of Jand, timber included, and the cost of clear- 
ing. 

Down in Arkansas in some sections land rents for 
$4 or $5 an acre that will not sell outright for more 
than $5 or $6 an acre, while a little further north in 
the same state wild lands have recently been sold for 
agricultural purposes at as high as $25 an acre. 





An appreciation of the actual value of southern farm 
lands is beginning to show itself and will result in 
heavy profits to lumbermen who have bought timber 
lands outright and have held those cut over.- Of course 
there are many sections of the south as well as in the 
north where cut over land is of practically no value for 
farming; but an enormous quantity of it in the next 
ten years will increase in value at least 400 percent. 

OPBBAPAD LDL II IIIS 


POPULATION FOR DENUDED LANDS. 


It is said to be estimated by the railroads of the 
northwest that there will be nearly 200,000 settlers 
brought into northwestern Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
the Dakotas this year. The large land companies, aided 
by the railroads, are chiefly responsible for this immense 
immigration. They have bought great tracts of cut- 
over timber lands and railroad lands and are inducing 
farmers, mostly the younger generation from the middle 
states, to move into that northwestern country. They 
will occupy lands of the above mentioned class and also 
to some extent government lands still open for settle- 
ment. 

Last year this movement was estimated to have been 
about 60,000, and the big crops of 1901, with every man 
who helped to raise them a news agency for the cireu- 
lation of the facts, constitute the basis for the larger 
immigration of 1902. 

This immigration is of an excellent class. It is of 
builders of homes, of intelligent and industrious people 
with more money to start with than the foreign immi- 
grant and with their ideas and habits already based 
upon the American standards. 

This is going to mean a continued large business for 
the lumbermen of Minnesota and Wisconsin and also 
for the mills of the Pacific coast, whose lumber produc- 
tion will come eastward this year in larger volume than 
ever before. A large volume of trade in lumber seems 
therefore assured for at least four months, and if noth- 
ing untoward happen and if the crops shall be of at 
least average quality at the end of that time the move- 
ment will continue throughout the year as large or 
perhaps larger than it was in 1901. 


MILKING MILL MEN IN THE COURTS. 


Lumbermen and in fact all employees of labor in 
Washington state are in trouble, brought to a focus by 
a recent decision of the supreme court of the state re- 
fusing to overrule the action of juries in personal dam- 
age suits. Everywhere in this country there is a more 
or less marked disposition on the part of juries to give 
a private individual, bringing suit against a corpora- 
tion, the best end of it, but in some states there is a 
feeling against corporations, or rather in behalf of in- 
dividuals against capitalists, which leads to serious 
results. Ordinarily a manifestly unjust verdict is over- 
ruled either by the trial courts or higher courts, but it 
seems that in Washington the juries are allowed to 
have their own sweet will. 

Strange stories are told as to the verdicts given. It 
is said that one man carelessly stepped on a cog in a 
live roll series and cut his heel sufficiently to keep him 
at home six days. He was awarded $5,000 damages and 
will collect. One saw mill concern has two judgments 
against it aggregating $15,000 which will have to be 
paid under the ruling of the supreme court. It is said 
there have been numerous suits in which heavy sums 
have been or will be collected whose basis has been ab- 
solutely ridiculous. 

Such has come to be the condition that it is reported 
numerous firms of attorneys employ agents, who are 
also attorneys, to remain constantly in the saw mill 
district of the larger lumber cities of Washington in 
order to be on hand the moment there is an accident of 
any description. A workingman may through his own 
sheer carelessness lose a finger and collect $5,000 from 
his employer. 

The serious feature of the matter just now is the 
report that the liability insurance companies, or some 
of them, are seriously considering the advisability of 
withdrawing from the state. The report is contradict- 
ed, but they could hardly be blamed for doing so under 
such conditions, though their withdrawal would leave 
the mill men to bear the entire burden of such an in- 
iquitous system. 

Personal injuries are inseparable from an occupation 
like lumbering and saw mill work. Though it may 
come high, no reasonable employer will object to paying 
damages due to his own negligence, but the courts of 
other states recognize the character of an occupation 
and will not give damages for an employee’s own neg- 
lect. If in Washington every damage is to be paid for, 
no matter what it costs or the circumstances, it is a 
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question if many lumber institutions could endure the 
strain. It is not to be presumed that the state of 
Washington will go out of the lumber business, and if 
the mill men now are alarmed the people will be 
alarmed before long and amend the laws so that unjust 
claims will not have the standing they do now. But it 
looks very much as though there would be a period of 
storm and stress. Education of public sentiment should 
be undertaken at once in Washington. ‘There is per- 
haps no hope that juries can be brought to appreciate 
the equity of such matters but the legislature should 
step in, in special session if necessary, and enact laws 
which will cover the situation and bring about a change 
in court practices. 





THE NEW HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


This year has been prolific of new lumber organiza- 
tions, and the latest is a hardwood lumber manufactur- 
ers’ association which was organized in a preliminary 
way, though with evidences of unusual strength, at St. 
Louis last week and which will hold its first regular 
meeting June 3 at Louisville, Ky. 

There have been numerous hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers’ associations, but heretofore none which 
aspired to represent all the hardwood producers of the 
United States. The nearest approach to it was the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
but it had only a brief existence. 

Advantage was taken of the presence of hardwood 
manufacturers on the occasion of the annual meeting of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association to give this 
new association its initial impetus. 

There was a gratifying absence of any antagonism 
against the National association. Most of the members 
of the new organization are members of the old and 
some of them are officers in it. It was the outgrowth 
however, of the feeling that the producers of hardwoods 
had certain distinct interests, just as have dealers; and 
this association stands for those interests much as the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association does 
for those on the other side of the line and as do a num- 
ber of the local exchanges in leading markets. 

One of the patent subjects of difference is inspection, 
and the manufacturers who have affiliated themselves 
with the new body have adopted rules which are printed 
elsewhere in this issue. They expect by the efficient way 
in which they purpose to handle the inspection and all 
sorts of questions affecting their interest to do the fra- 
ternity much good. 

To that end they are planning to install a very efli- 
cient organization somewhat along the lines of the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association, with per- 
haps some ideas taken from the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. Indeed, an office has 
already been opened and is being fitted with all the con- 
veniences and equipment for handling a varied character 
of business. The association purposes to look after 
freight matters, insurance, supply its members with 
lists and freight rate information and maintain a statis- 
tical bureau. 

It already numbers among its members, as will be 
seen from the report of the meeting last week, a number 
of the leading hardwood manufacturers of the country, 
and it is so amply backed by capital that its failure 
cannot be predicted from past experience in hardwood 
lines. 

The official call for the meeting to be held at Louis- 
ville, Ky., June 3, is as follows: 

Call for the Meeting. 

Being a manufacturer of hardwood lumber, you are 
interested in any movement looking to the betterment 
of conditions now facing the manufacturer. 

For twelve years the manufacturers of yellow pine 
have had a compact organization, with a central of- 
fice in St. Louis, for the dissemination of statistics and 
valuable information. It has been worth during this 
time hundreds of thousands of dollars to the people who 
manufacture this wood. 

On April 18, 1902, at Lexington, Ky., the manufac- 
turers of yellow poplar organized a similar associa- 
tion, and are now getting it down to a working basis. 
It has already been of vast benefit to the poplar manu- 
facturers. The greater number of people who make 
poplar also make oak, ash, chestnut and other hard- 
woods, and it is deemed expedient to unite in one asso- 
ciation all manufacturers of hardwood lumber. 

An informal meeting of thirty-five or forty manufac- 
turers of hardwoods was held May 15, 1902, at the 
Southern hotel, in St. Louis, and a pro tempore organi- 
zation was made. 

All manufacturers of hardwood lumber are earnestly 
requested to co-operate on lines that will be of vast bene- 
fit to them, as manufacturers. 

A general call is now made for a meeting to be held 
at Louisville, Ky., at the Galt house, on June 3, of 
strictly manufacturers of hardwood lumber. 

Louisville has been selected on account of its conven- 
ient location to the hardwood producing section. 

You are earnestly requested to attend this meeting, 
at which officers will be elected and the work of the 
association will be put under way. 

The secretary of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has been requested to be present at this 
meeting, and will go into details as to the working of 
that association, which has been so successful for twelve 
years or more. F. M. HamMILton, Chairman pro tem. 

Lewis Doster, Secretary pro tem. 

May 16, 1902. 


AN EDUCATIONAL FEATURE. 


In this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are two 
elaborately illustrated articles which from their very 
contrast and the fact that they represent widely sep- 
arate sections and radically different woods are all the 
more interesting. 

One relates to timber resources and manufacturing 
operations of New Mexico and Arizona and the other 
to the poplar business as exemplified in a great plant on 
the Ohio river. The one describes the mountains and 
the timber of the oldest part of the United States, with 
its first white settlement at Santa Fe before St. Augus- 
tine was founded, the character of the timber, the con- 
ditions under which it is operated and the mills and 
their product. The other describes the famous yellow 
poplar of the Big Sandy. It shows big logs and wide 
lumber, it discusses conditions of supply and of the mar- 
kets. 

Though both of these articles center about certain 
specific interests, they were both written by men who 
understand the subjects of which they treat, and we 
believe the questions of fact and of general interest in 
them to be stated with absolute fairness. They are 
therefore instructive as well as interesting, and the il- 
lustrations accompanying them throw light upon the 
conditions in the respective sections. 

Such articles have a value beyond that which they 
may have to the parties whose plants and surroundings 
are thus illustrated, and we are led to say that those 
who will read not merely the ordinary news matter or 
market reports in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN but arti- 
cles such as these will secure much information and 
get a comprehensive view of the lumber trade of the 
country such as cannot be secured except by personal 
investigation. 


SOUTHERN PINE MEN TO MEET. 


Next Tuesday a meeting of the price list committee 
of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
will be held at St. Louis to consider the price situa- 
tion and to take action thereon. As briefly announced 
last week, a meeting was held May 15 at which no 
action was taken but it was decided to await devel- 
opments. 

It has been well known in the trade that there has 
been more or less shading of prices on dressed lumber 
from the list of March 20, though when that list was 
adopted it was believed by the majority of the trade 
correctly to represent the actual values of the product. 
But there was a period of apprehension in regard to 
the western crops and other influences which lessened 
the volume of inquiry and orders so that it was hardly 
surprising that the somewhat large advances made 
at that time should not all have been maintained. 

It is not certain what the action of the meeting 
of next week will be. It is as much the province 
of an association to issue a lower list if the conditions 
indicate the wisdom of such a course as a higher one, 
but the chances are that any proposition to lower 
the list will be resisted strongly. 

Of late developments have been very favorable to 
yellow pine values. Despite the apparent quietness 
of trade, due to various causes, the stocks at the 
mills have not increased and are still below the average 
in volume and also below what they should be for the 
most satisfactory handling of trade. 

The outlook, except for the one matter of the threat- 
ened coal strikes, is extremely favorable. The crop 
prospect in the western and central parts of the 
country is much improved and, except in wheat, the 
returns of agriculture will probably be very large. 
Thus a fine domestic demand for yellow pine lumber is 
assured, while the export trade is improving. 

There are some conservative people who probably 
would favor a reduction in some items on the list, 
but in view of the improving conditions of trade it is 
not likely that the March 20 list will be materially 
changed. 
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THE RIGHT TO VOTE. 


This is not a question of citizenship but of member- 
ship in the lumber associations. Should members be 
allowed to vote by proxy? and, in an association of 
varied interests, should a member, though present, be 
allowed to vote on matters which do not directly con- 
cern him? This subject came up at the meeting of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association last week. ‘The 
decision was to forbid the use of proxies. 

The argument upon which this conclusion was reached 
wes that the general use of proxies would be fatal to at- 
tendance at the meetings, which would degenerate into 
delegate bodies and therefore much of the efficiency gen- 
erated by the enthusiasm gained by attendance at the 
meetings would be lost. It is of great importance that 
the membership should be present at the annual gath- 
erings, for no amount of newspaper reporting however 
full and accurate, and no second hand report by word 
of mouth, can put the individual so in touch with the 
spirit of the organization as actual attendance. 

Again it was urged along this same line that if any 
one did not see fit to attend he should have no share 
in determining the course of the organization; that to 
permit the use of proxies was to give equal authority to 
the lazy or indifferent absentees as to those who ex- 
pended their time and money to be present. There were 
some arguments that were not so good, like the propo- 
sition that a proxy was not open to conviction, forget- 
ting the fact that an uninstructed proxy is present to 
listen to the debate and can vote according to the 
conclusions and convictions of its holder. 





Regardless of all contrary arguments, the proposition 
that personal attendance was vital to the life of such 
an organization prevailed. 

Not all members of the association, however, were 
satisfied with the conclusions and it may be worth 
while to give some of the opposite arguments. It is 
practically impossible to get a thoroughly representative 
personal attendance. With a national organization so 
widespread in its membership as the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association it cannot be expected that 
any large proportion of the membership will come 
from a distance of a thousand miles, whereas nearby 
sections, and particularly the city in which the meeting 
is held, will be well represented; and perhaps the city 
vote alone may absolutely dictate action against the 
wishes of a majority of the membership. On that 
ground many believe that a well guarded proxy system 
should be adopted. 

Proxies should be given only to some member of the 
market, section or branch of the industry to which the 
giver of it belongs, so that the latter may be actually 
represented by it. In addition proxy holders should 
be absolutely free from ironclad instructions so that 
they can vote as seems wise to them. 

Another question of this sort which came up at the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association meeting was 
as to whether or not people should vote on matters 
with which they are not concerned. That is to say, 
whether the decisions on maple inspection should be 
left to the maple men or not, and whether any one but 
cottonwood people should vote in regard to that wood. 
One of the best men in the association showed his fair 
spirit by saying that he never voted on any wood 
which he did not handle. It is possible that such a 
view is a mistaken one. Oftentimes the manufacturers 
or dealers in a certain wood may be divided into two 
parties according to their self interest and persistently 
vote according to that interest, so that the result 
depends not upon the actual equities but upon how the 
majority happens to lie; and that contingency depends 
a good deal upon the location of the meeting or 
whether some shrewd politician has managed to get out 
the vote for his side. If every one in attendance on 
a meeting would listen to the discussions and then 
vote intelligently and conscientiously it seems likely 
that substantial justice would be more certain. Such a 
vote wou!d be in a sense a judicial one. 

These are interesting questions, but probably the 
majority of lumbermen will believe that the action 
of the hardwood association in eliminating proxies is 
correct. Assuming, however, that proxies are to be 
used, it should be in pursuance of a well defined policy. 
When the call for a meeting is sent out members should 
be notified to send their proxies, in case they cannot 
attend, to some person of their own market, section or 
branch of the trade, in whom they have confidence. The 
matter should not be left until the time of the meeting, 
when some shrewder than others might come forward 
with pockets full of proxies and carry everything their 
own way, whether right or wrong. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


Among the states of the Union Pennsylvania is fourth 
in the value of product of its saw mills, planing mills 
and timber camps and also fourth in the value of its 
sawed lumber value. It holds the same position in 
quantity of sawed lumber produced in the census year, 
1899, but it was first in the number of establishments 
connected with the timber industry, having 2,338, as 
against 2,054 in Ohio, which comes next, 1,849 in In- 
diana, 1,770°in North Carolina, 1,765 in New York and 
1,232 in Tennessee. Wisconsin, which heads the list in 
quantity and value of product, had only 1,066 estab- 
lishments. ‘The census report as to the manufacturing 
industries of Pennsylvania contains statements in re- 
gard to all these things except sawed lumber products. 
From them we select the figures contained in the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Timber and Saw Mill Products. 
1900. Pct. Ine. 





Number of establishments. . 1,948 2,338 20.0 
CRIN oo 9.655 656-6 origin aca ns s $45,107,800 $47,832,548 6.0 
Average No. wage earners.. 19,598 13,510 *31.1 
Total wages paid ......... $ 5,440,480 $ 5,550,168 2.0 
Miscellaneous expenses . 1,404,992 930,687 *33.7 
Cost of materials used .... 15,677,103 20,777,869 32.5 
Value of products ........ 29,087,970 35,749,965 19.5 
*Decrease. 
Planing Mill and Sash and Door Products. 

1890. 1900. Pet, Inc. 
Number of establishments. . 467 542 16.1 
eS eC a $14,094,095 $14,191,248 oo? 
Average No. wage earners. . : 7,472 . 5.3 
Total wages paid ......... $ 4,219,264 $ 3,516,550 1st 
Miscellaneous expenses .... 626,568 698,316 11. 
Cost of materials used .... 10,492,181 9,441,629 #10.0 
Value of products ........ 18,398,688 16,736,839 9.0 


*Decrease. 
Relation of Forest Products to All Manufactures. 


Total all ‘otal Forest Pet. of 

Industries. Products. whole, 

No. of establishments..... 52,185 3,025 ry 
IME 55-5 oxe bck 0 bow k ies $1,551,548,712 $66,885,173 by 
Average No. wage earners. 733,834 24,512 Hr 
Total wages paid ........ 332,072,670 $10,485,901 _ 
Miscellaneous expenses . 134,344,260 1,921,328 i 
Cost of materials used.... 1,042,434,599 34,279,597 35 
Value of products ....... 1,834,790,860 59,455,364 8. 


Notwithstanding Pennsylvania has been the scene of 


active lumbering operations for 100 years, its saw mM 

industry continues to increase. The only important 
decrease in ten years was in the number of wage earners, 
testifying to the more efficient character of the Penn- 


sylvania mills and logging plants whereby a larger — 


amount of work was accomplished with a smaller nuur 
ber of men in 1899 than in the ten years previous. AS 
in many other lumber states, there was a decrease 
some of the planing mill and sash and door items. 


‘ 
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In the third table the column headed “Total Forest 
Products” is made up of the figures relating fo the 
wooden packing box, cooperage, lumber and timber wood 
turning and carving and woodenware aggregates. There 
are other industries, of course, which use large¥quan- 
tities of wood, but the above may properly be @onsd- 
ered lumber industries. Notwithstanding the promi- 
nent place which Pennsylvania holds in the industgy, its 
other manufactures are so extensive that its mber 
interests are comparatively small. As the laststable 
shows, they amount to from 3 to nearly 6 peregnt of 
the aggregate. H 

Pennsylvania is not one of the great furniture Manu 
facturing states but that industry is an importamé one. 
According to the census there were 192 furnituyp fac- 
tories, with a capital of $7,715,730, employing 46.412 
wage earners, to whom were paid $2,732,359 using ma- 
terial valued at $4,443,877 and producing a produef val- 
ued at $9,804,677. , 
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WISCONSIN WHITE PINE PRICES, 


Last week Thursday a meeting of the -price mi 





sites 


mittee and some other members of the Wisconsin Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association was held at Wausau, is., 
at which action substantially in accord with that of 
the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Associations ten 
days prévious was taken. § 

It consisted in a general revision of the list alia a 
substantial advance in the upper grades of lumberg It 
had been found that piece stuff and timbers were Geing 
marketed west of the Mississippi river at relatively 
higher prices than obtained east of the river, While 
exactly the opposite condition applied on boards 4and 
strips. It was desired to arrange for the issué of 
a uniform delivered price list by both associationg to 
points east and west of the river, thus enabling the 
manufacturers to realize the market value on their 
product wherever shipped. The result of this mibve- 
ment was the appointment of a committee to meet bio 
a like committee from the Mississippi Valley Lur 
men’s Association, to make a thorough investigafion 
and report at the next meeting. ‘ 

The list of February 24 was amended by advanging 
most of the items. Some of the most significant chariges 
are as follows: Two-inch dimension in all widths @nd 
lengths was advanced 50 cents. Stuff 3x6 to 10x10,$up 
to 26-foot, was advanced 50 cents, and the same #26 
to 48 feet long, $1.50; 6x12 to 12x12, 10 to 26 feet 
long, $1. : 

Kight and 10-inch No. 1 rough and their produ@ts 
were advanced 50 cents and $1, according to length. 
Rough lumber, 13-inch and up wide, was advanced 41, 
except No. 3, which was 50 cents. Shop lumber, 4 
lects and finishing were advanced from $1.50 to $2.50, 
except in a few special items. t 

A number of changes were made in the form of th 
list. For instance inch finishing will be listed 10-fo 
and longer instead of in mixed lengths. The same 
quotation was given to 10-foot C, D and farmers’ 
clear flooring as to the 12 and 14-foot lengths. 4 

The f. 0. b. list on shingles was made $3 for extra 
Star A Star, $2.50 for Standard Star A Star, and 
$1.25 for No. 1. ; 

Delivered lists based on these changes were not at 
once made up for the reason that a reduction in freight 
rates was expected to be announced within a few 
days; but in the meantime it was expected that the 
recommended advances would be made by every Wisé 
consin valley concern on its own account. This ac 
tion of the Wisconsin Valley association places prices 
all through the northwest for carload shipments op 
substantially the same basis. : 

It is evident to any one who has watched’ white pire 
price making for some time past that the prices of 
the upper grades of lumber are to be higher in the 
future than they ever have been before, and that in 
all probability these higher prices will be maintained. 
For a good while there has been no substantial uni- 
formity on anything from shop lumber up. Almost 
all prices have been higher than the official lists. 
It was not until the Mississippi Valley and the Wis- 
consin Valley associations took the action commented 
on above that the official lists at all represented the 
Value of this class of stock, and as far as these price 
advances are concerned they are not advances in actual 
selling figures but designed primarily and almost ¢p- 
Urely to establish something like uniform quotatiops 
on this class of stock. ; 

As time goes on it is more and more manifest that 
the supply of the better grades of white pine is ert 
lirely inadequate to the demand. The theory of the 
producers seems to be that, while consumers will nec4 
essarily have to secure other material for a portion 
of their needs, there will always be hereafter an urgent 
demand for a sufficient quantity of white pine at high 
Prices to justify the figures that have been current in 
Private lists for the last six months and which are 
now approximately represented in the official lists of 
the two leading associations. 
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IAN RESERVE INDORSED. 


Mh proposed forest reserve ‘in the southern Appa- 
rite ans to be known, according to a bill introduced in 
ap ig as McKinley National Park, is a project which 
— 8 to people of many different classes and even to 
06cm who are not supposed to favor the with- 
on <a timber from the market or the placing of 
the rictions upon its use. Lumbermen are as fully 
ope average possessed of public spirit and perhaps 
» “Verage also in their disposition to look out for No. 
























1. We are inclined to think, however, that in respect 
to forestry matters lumbermen are unusually self-sacri- 
ficing. For the good of the future they are willing to 
lose some opportunities for personal wealth in the im- 
mediate present, whereas other people who are support- 
ers of forestry projects have nothing of any sort to lose 
except as they may be called upon to contribute by way 
of taxation. The lumberman on the other hand loses 
somewhat of his business opportunity. 

Notwithstanding the limitation that many lumber- 
men will experience by the installation of the pro- 
posed park, they practically are unanimously in favor of 
it. They appreciate more fully than the community at 
large the extent to which timber is being cut away from 
the eastern mountains, and while the individual might 
profit more by doing his share of the cutting he knows 
that the life of the business depends upon preservative 
methods being employed. He also appreciates the de- 
struction caused by flood, and while timber looking 
among the mountains or supervising his logging opera- 
tions sees the evil effect of uncovering the scil on moun- 
tain slopes. 

It is estimated that last year the actual, immediate, 
preventable damage done as the result of catting away 
the forestry cover on the mountain slopes amounted to 
$20,000,000. This damage will grow as time goes on 
and it requires no prophet to see in the future a condi- 
tion like that which has prevailed in portions of France 
and when the government would spend vast sums of 
money to reforest a section which now with a mini- 
mum of effort and capital can be preserved. It is com- 
puted that the purchase of the 4,000,000 acres estimated 
to be necessary will cost less than $12,000,000. 

The lumberman is especially attracted to this project 
because it does not withdraw in any absolute way tim- 
ber from the market. It is proposed that these new 
forest reserves shall be conducted along the lines of com- 
mercial forestry. That is, that the timber shall be 
preserved to a sufficient extent to perpetuate itself and 
to protect the water sheds, but that otherwise the adult 
timber shall be put upon the market. Thus there will 
be in perpetuity a constant supply of timber in that 
section. 

There are some sentimental considerations also that 
appeal to the lumbermen with especial force. One of 
them is the fact that that region is one of the most 
varied in its ffora of any in the country. The present 
national forestry reserves are in the west and represent 
only a few varieties of timber—fir, cedar, sugar pine, 
spruce and a number of varieties of mountain pine, 
with a smattering of hardwoods. The Appalachian re- 
serve, however, embraces all the varieties of hardwoods 
which have made the forests of this country famous, 
besides white and yellow pine, hemlock, spruce ete. 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association, there- 
fore, in voicing its approval of this project but expressed 
the opinion of lumbermen of all sorts and in all parts 
of the country. As for people not in the lumber busi- 
ness, we can imagine no note of disapproval. The dan- 
ger of failure for the park scheme rests entirely in the 
magnitude and complexity of the plans and in the 
amount involved. There is danger that some watch dog 
of the treasury may get up and protest against the ex- 
penditure of $10,000,000 or whatever amount may be 
necessary. There should be no delay in beginning active 
work on this scheme. The longer it may be delayed 
the more it will cost and the greater the difficulties to 
Laasassanoonane sesame a 
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SHORT LENGTHS. 


It is said that last week the Western Freight Asso- 
ciation advanced the lumber rates from Minneapolis 
and common points to Ohio and Missouri river points 
to a figure 2 cents higher than ever before scheduled. 








Some people are talking about redwood getting scarce. 
The trouble is not that there is any present scarcity of 
timber or that it will be searce soon, but that the de- 
mand has inereased much faster than the sawing ca- 
pacity. 

Here is a pointer about the tariff: Under present 
trade conditions if the duty were removed the consumer 
would not buy lumber a cent cheaper, Uncle Sam would 
lose $2 a thousand on all the hundreds of millions of 
feet. imported and the Canadian lumbermen would get 
$2 a thousand more. But here is the rub: When dull 
times come again, as come they will, lumber prices in 
the United States would decline $2 a thousand before 
the Canadians would get below their present figures, 
and pretty soon the Canadian low grade product would 
be setting the price for the lumber industry of the 
United States. 


It is said that last week the Kirby*Carpenter Com- 
pany, of Menominee, Mich., closed down its last piece 
of machinery and is out of the lumber manufacturing 
business. The machinery that used to be in its great 
saw mills there is now scattered through California, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Minnesota, Wisconsin, southern Michigan, 
Ohio, Texas and Louisiana. 


Ontario has a large amount of pine but there is no 
such quantity of white pine as is generally assumed to 
exist. The easily available timber has been largely cut 
away and the average logging operation is now con- 
ducted at an expense which is likely to restrict the oper- 
ations of the future to concerns with heavy capital. 
What Canada is exceedingly rich in is spruce, and in 


British Columbia in the woods peculiar to the Pacific 
coast, notably fir and cedar. 


The government wants six men for forestry inspectors 
in the Philippine service, four of them to receive $1,800 
a year each and the other two $1,200 each. An exami- 
nation will be held June 10 to disclose the standing of 
the applicants in relation to forestry, botany, English 
composition and training and experience. 


One of the potentially most valuable resources of Ar- 
kansas is in its gum timber. The wood has been slow 
in coming into market, but people are learning how to 
use it and before long it will be a prominent factor 
in the requirement, not only for box lumber but for 
finishing and furniture woods. 


It is said that the first cargo of lumber ever received 
at Menominee, Mich., and Marinette, Wis., came into 
the Menominee river harbor May 15. It consisted of 
basswood from Naubinway, Mich. Some new comparison 
is needed to characterize this event. Billions of feet of 
lumber have gone from the Menominee river but never 
before has a cargo arrived. It indicates, however, not 
so much the waning product of that stream, for the 
hardwood output is larger than ever before, but its de- 
— as a lumber consuming and shipping mar- 
cet. 


About 46,000,000 acres are included in the national 
government’s western forest reserves, while the only re- 
serve talked of in the east, except possibly one in Min- 
nesota, is the Appalachian reserve, which is planned to 
contain about 4,000,000 acres. . 





Many people do not seem to have discovered that there 
is no export duty on logs shipped from Canada to the 
United States. The export duty was an old time policy 
which was abandoned years ago and now British Co- 
lumbia and Ontario simply prohibit the exportation of 
timber cut from crown lands. Quebec remits part of the 
stumpage dues on material manufactured at home, 
which amounts to a slight export duty, but it is not of 
serious moment. 





The Pacific coast has no monopoly of big timber, for 
the poplar and cypress of the east will produce as wide 
lumber as ever is wanted. The only thing on which 
the west coast has a cinch is large and long timbers— 
say 40x40, 120 feet long. ‘ 





The lumbermen of the north were “praying for rain” 
and it came. A Michigan exchange hopes that they 
will not keep on praying in that direction all summer 
if their supplications are always to be so effective. 


There was a fellow, in an Iowa town who was building 
him a house and found that he could apparently save a 
few dollars by buying the material in Chicago. We 
are not informed how satisfactory the material was, but, 
however that might have been, before the house was 
done he wanted a little extra material. He telephoned 
his requirements over to one local dealer after another 
only to be told that he could buy those extras where 
he bought the original bill. Whereupon there was wrath 
in that Hawkeye village. It served him right, and yet 
there may be a suggestion in the comment some one 
made on this case that the very lumber dealers who 
refuse to sell him the stuff were in the habit of getting 
printing done in Chicago or elsewhere rather than patron- 
ize the local shops; and that not only lumbermen but 
many others bought goods of outside merchants and that 
what is fair for one should be fair for all. But if that 
were the rule, what would become of the mail order 
houses ? 


For several weeks we have been obliged to announce 
the last appearance of the lumber conventions of the 
season, but are obliged to repeat it as the result of a 
preliminary organization of hardwood lumbermen at 
St. Louis on Thursday evening of last week; and a 
formal call for a more general meeting which is printed 
elsewhere will indicate that the manufacturers are 
earnestly purposing to organize their branch of the 
trade for work on general lines. 


The low condition of stocks on hand at the white 
pine mills has been reflected in the reports of ship- 
ments during all of this year so far. Twenty mills in 
the Wisconsin valley territory shipped during the first 
four months of this year 167,078,000 feet as against 
182,164,000 feet during the corresponding months of 
1901. There are of course fluctuations in the demand, 
but the falling off in shipments is explainable entirely 
by the paucity of stocks. 


One of the first items in the northern pine mill pro- 
duct of the season that gets ready for the market is 
lath. Consequently there is a decidedly easier feeling 
in that line as a result of better supplies, while as 
yet there has been no improvement in the available 
resources in lumber, piece stuff and timber. 


“Old Subscriber,” writing to his home paper down in 
Ohio, said that he cannot see that the lumber tariff is of 
any benefit to any one except “such men as ex-Secre- 
tary of War Alger, already a millionaire.” The illus- 
tration was unfortunate, for Mr. Alger is one of the 
few lumbermen of this country who were opposed to 
the lumber tariff. 
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THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION. 


Its Fifth Annual Convention, at St. Louis, ‘lo.—Conditions as Outlined by Officers’ Reports—Debate on Grading 
Rules and the Ultimate Results—The Retirement of Culls—Details of the Intelligent Legis- 
lation—Commendable Accomplishments Concluded with a Banquet. 


THURSDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


Although the program stated that 10 o’clock was the 
hour at which the convention was to be called to order 
it was 10:45 before President Smith swung the gavel 
and in a brief speech welcomed the visiting members of 
the association to the next World’s Fair city. 

The first order of business was the roll call and it 
was found that 133 members were present, ninety-two 
in person and forty-one by proxy. 

‘he president then delivered his annual address as 
follows: 

The President’s Address. 
has been one of vital interest to our 
asl convention & Widespread inter- 
est Las been wauifested im our work aud our mempership 
has been largely increased. We how have bearly Guu melm- 
bers ehnrolieu uid Gauy applicatious are rapidiy augmenc- 
mg our rauks. AL ib a@ macrel OL great prieasure lo auuoUunce 
at this our uith annual couventiou Lbal we have passed the 


The past year 
ASSUCIENLION. Piuce vur 


experimental stage aud have reached the poimt where it 
cau be usserted Lhat success may uo tonger be doubted. 
through trial and vicissitude, against objection and ad- 


verse criticism, oUr orgauizalion Las goue steadfastly for- 
ward, and the uuswerving, Laitbful members are now per- 
mitted to realize the trusion of their labors. ‘Lo us who 
have fostered Lhis assuciition from its inception it is a 
proud momeut when we can look back and trace its growtu 
irom an organization of doubled ulility and questioned 
merit lo One of posilive power aud unquestioned intluence 
in the busiless worid, 

Shortiy atcer the iast convention an undercurrent of sec- 
tional prejudice was devemped. Meetings were heid in 
difference parts of the country and ruies were formulated Lu 
subserve che interest of these particular sections, which, 
in thelr general trend, were ahcugonistic to those of the 
National ussociation. Your pres.diug oluicer was invited to 
attend Lhese meetings and to hear Luese rules read and dis- 
cussed, ‘Dhrough tue eorts of your executive committee 
precipitate action on these rules was stayed, and they 
were much encouraged to obtain a postponemeut until the 
‘proposed rules and changes could be submitted to this 
couvention, these meetings are not to be cousidered as 
discouraging but rather as an evidence of the tact that a 
united uttempt is being made to establish universal in- 
spection on a sound and enduring basis. 

When this association was started comparatively few of 
the iarger deaiers and manulacturers were present, and 
in the minds of many of these universal inspection was 
thought Lo be an impossible proposition, The general dis- 
cussion of the past year goes to show that it 1s not omy 
possible but entirely practicable and desirable, aud througa 
the work of our national bureau of inspection it has been 
practically consummated. ‘This bureau is now in a ftivur- 
ishing condition and is measuring large quantities of 1tum- 
ber im all parts of the country and is giving savuisfaction. 
in fact, it has rendered it easy and safe to uo business in 
widely separated sections—a cundition that had not hereto- 
fore existed, ‘The bureau was established the latter part 
of 1900 with ten inspectors. It now has thirty-one regu- 
larly bonded and licensed men, who are doing their utmust 
to demonstrate the feasibility of the bureau; and the re- 
sult of their efforts thus far has shown that it is feasible 
and that it is working a great benefit to the association. 
1 cannot say too much to urge the members of this asso- 
clation to use this bureau as often as they possibly can. 
It needs your support and deserves it. ‘The surveyor gen- 
eral and his corps of able assistants are giving a great deal 
of their time to its furtherance and they are entitled to 
a great amount of commendation for the work they have 
done. Men who were skeptical as to the workings of this 
bureau now confess to me that we are on the right track 
and assure me that they will support it in future. Uni- 
versal inspection has made the progress it has only through 
the application of the rules by this bureau. ‘The question 
was raised at Cincinnati, at the time of our second con- 
vention, that now we had rules how were we going to 
apply them? ‘The answer to this, gentlemen, is through 
this bureau. 

Now as to changes in the rules that may be proposed 
to-day, or during this convention: It seems to me there 
would be a lack of propriety for a local association, say 
in Louisiana, to endeavor to establish rules for the inspec- 
tion of maple produced in the north; and it would like- 
wise be inconsistent for any other section to make rules for 
the inspection of lumber that it does not manufacture. One 
serious question that presented itself to your committee 
three years ago was that of the inspection of yellow pine 
and cypress, and they disposed of that question by adopt- 
ing the rules of the yellow pine association and the cypress 
association. I think it would be wise for this association 
to give serious consideration to any set of rules that may 
be brought forward by any association or section produc- 
ing the greatest amount of the lumber in question. ‘There 
is only one kind of wood that is likely to cause trouble in 
the formulation of rules, and that is oak. ‘he ideas of the 
southern manufacturer as to the proper provisions of these 
rules are apt to clash with those of the northern producers. 
But these incongruities have hitherto been overcome by 
the revision committee, and I have no doubt that this 
matter will be disposed of by that committee in the same 
just and equitable manner that has heretofore characterized 
their work. 

I take it for granted that men who represent such large 
business interests, men who are wideawake and up-to-date 
in their business methods, will have no trouble in getting 
together at this time, that there may ,be made sure a set 
of rules that will not only typify universal inspection 
but will be permanent, It goes without saying that the 
delegates to this convention are here for the purpose of 
building up, not tearing down. In the debates, no matter 
how heated they may become, if this be borne in mind 
the result is absolutely safe and sure. 

My attention has been called to the matter of ship- 
ping lumber’ abroad on consignment, and I _ have 
been requested to include the subject in my message. 
From ali the data I have been able to collect it seems to 
me that this is a very pernicious custom and should be 
remedied. This association, if necessary, should take steps 
to compel, although I do not like the word, the buyets on 
the other side to purchase their lumber on this side in 
such a way as this association may point out to Its mem- 
bers as being the best. I would therefore recommend that 
a committee on foreign shipments be appointed to collect 
information and to take such action as they may think 
necessary to subserve the interest of the members of this 
association. I would also call your attention to the matter 
of classification of lumber for domestic shipment. It is a 


fact and a matter of published tariff that grain can be 
shipped from Kansas City to Boston for 20% cents per 
ewt., while a carload of lumber, not nearly so valuable, is 
made to pay 37% cents. 


It is quite useless for me to ex- 











patiate very largely on the inequality of this. You will 
readily see the reason why lumber should be carried on a 
lower tariff. For instance, lumber in a collision or under 
a leaky roof is seldom damaged to any great extent, while 
grain under similar circumstances is almost totally de- 
stroyed. I therefore present the proposition that lumber 
is classed too high as compared with other commodities of 
greater value and more liable to damage in transit. I 
would therefore recommend that a committee be appointed 
at this convention to take the matter up with the proper 
heads of departments of the different railways for adjust- 
ment. 

I would further call your attention, gentlemen, to the 
fact that this association needs a first class assistant sec- 
retary, who shall be paid a salary commensurate with his 
ability and adequate to the amount of work done. ‘The 
correspondence and other work of the association has grown 
to such large proportions that it is impossible for the 
honorary secretary to take care of it in a proper manner 
without great personal sacrifice. In this connection, I wish 
to say that the gentleman who has acted as honorary sec- 
retary since our organization has made himself almost in- 
dispensable to the executive officer, and I take this oppor- 
tunity of publicly thanking him for his very efficient serv- 





FRANKLIN H. SMITH, OF ST. LOUIS, MO., 
President National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


ices during my term of office. I wish also to make mani- 
fest my appreciation of the labors of the various commit- 
tees in furthering the interests of the association. ‘Their 
work has been eminently satisfactory and much good has 
resulted from their efforts. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, permit me to say that the 
immense amount of money invested in their business by 
the members of this association, with their high and influ- 
ential standing in the business world as individuals, cou- 
pled with the success of this association as a body, gives 
a mighty power, which, rightly wielded in the hands of 
a careful executive committee and its subordinate com- 
mittees, cannot fail to redound to the benefit of all con- 
cerned, The time is past when the individual is smarter 
than an association, Let us therefore lay aside our petty 
personal prejudices and take a broad, comprehensive view 
of the matter. Let us not, by striving to secure a little 
individual advantage, lose sight of the greater advantage 
to be obtained through harmonious organization. Our suc- 
cess is now demonstrated. Let us take great care to per- 
petuate it. 

The Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary Vinnedge presented his report as follows: 


For the fifth time it becomes my agreeable duty to sub- 
mit to you my annual report as secretary of this associa- 
tion. As in my previous reports, I am able to state that 
during the past year we have made substantial progress. 
We have grown stronger in membership and influence but, 
what is better than all, we have I am sure grown much 
stronger in the good will and esteem of the hardwood trade. 
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When the association was organized and began its cam- 
paign for better methods in the hardwood lumber trade 
many hardwood lumbermen held aloof and regarded our at- 
tempts with doubt. At that time there was so much dis- 
trust and antagonism between the various sections and 
factions of the trade that although no fault could be found 
with the avowed objects of the association a large por- 
tion of the trade had little confidence in it. Little by little 
the coldness and suspicions had evaporated, and this year 





it vanished entirely. I have felt the change in the corre. 
spondence at my office and I feel it in the numbers, interest 
and enthusiasm of this great meeting. 

The whole trade has awakened to a realization of the 
power for good that is in this association. Previous meet- 
ings have engendered a respect for the motives and sincerity 
of other members, and while there is still much difference 
otf opinion as to matters of policy the hardwood lumber 
trade is united in the belief that the National association 
may be made of great practical value to its members and 
in faith that whatever policies the majority adopt will be 
for the best interests of all. 


Policy of Secretary’s Office. 


In promoting this meeting it was the central purpose of 
the secretary's office to secure a large and thoroughly repre- 
sentative attendance, and if there is a single member of 
the hardwood lumber trade who has not been repeatedly 
and urgently invited to attend it was an oversight. It was 
our earnest desire that every section and department of 
the lumber trade should be represented here and have a 
voice in the proceedings, 

There have in past years been many lumbermen who haye 
failed to attend our meetings, but have criticised our pro- 
ceedings. In my opinion this is wrong. Only after a 
lumberman has attended a meeting, has presented his views 
and failed to receive courteous treatment has he a right 
to criticise the actions of this association or question the 
motives of those who spend their time and money in the 
work. So we have used our utmost endeavors to impress 
upon every member of the trade that his presence was ear- 
uvestly desired at this meeting. 


Our Finances. 


You will receive the report of the treasurer, which will, 
I believe, show that the association has been self-susiaining 
this year upon the dues of $10 per annum. More money 
will be needed, for the work is growing every day, but { 
believe it may be obtained by increasing the membership 
and keeping the dues at $10. There are at least 500 more 
lumbermen in the United States who should be members 
of this organization, and with that addition the dues need 
never be above $10. 

Personally, I should dislike very much to see the dues 
increased. ‘This has always been a democratic organization 
and we ought not to raise anyone out. By conservative and 
economical management and a vigorous campaign to in- 
crease our membership we should be able to make both ends 
meet at a yearly cost per member of $10. At that price no 
hardwood lumberman of the United States can alford to 
remain outside the organization, and that is what we want. 


Our Membership. 


During the past year we have added new names to our 
list to the number of fifty-three. We have lost a few 
through members making business changes and a small num- 
ber from other causes. Two or three have resigned for the 
reason that they were, so they said, getting no benefit from 
belonging. This seems to me somewhat hasty action. It 
is as though a man were building a house and after spend- 
ing a good deal of time and money on it should stop before 
he has the roof on, because he is not getting any benefit. 
We are building the National association carefully, thorough- 
ly and patiently and on a sound foundation. It is far 
enough along now so that it protects many members, and 
it will in a short time be roofed in and be big enough to 
protect the entire trade. 

There can be no question in the mind of any fair man 
that at the time the National association was organized 
there was need of its services, and any member of the trade 
who is convinced that the members of this association are 
working conscientiously to benefit the trade should add his 
efforts to theirs. 

In extending the membership each member should be a 
committee of one to assist. Kach can get one new member 
at least. ‘The greatest leverage for raising our membership 
list, however, will be for this meeting to do its work 80 
fairly and conservatively that it will meet the approval of 
the trade. Let each member bear in mind that there is no 
delegate present who will get all he wants or have all his 
views prevail, remembering that, as Daniel Webster said, 


’ 


“All legislation is the result of compromise.” 


Work Before the Meeting. 


As for the work that will come before this meeting, I 
have no suggestion to make except that the association push 
forward vigorously in the work it has undertaken of estab: 
lishing a uniform and reliable system of hardwood lumber 
inspection throughout the United States. ‘This work Is 
great enough and large enough, it seems to me, fully to 
occupy the best thought and the best effort of the members 
of this association. Much progress has been made, enough 
to demonstrate the possibilities of the situation and to cheer 
us with the prospects of a complete success. 

In pursuing this work we have no precedents to guide us. 
We are sailing an unknown.sea. All our work must be 
evolved and there is nothing for it but to feel our way 
carefully along, being certain that we keep the fair and 
reasonable men of the trade with us. The management of 
the National association under such circumstances is placed 
in the position of a judge rendering a decision in a court 
of law where there are able advocates on each side watching 
him sharply to see that he keeps in a straight line. Ever? 
step he takes must be explained most clearly and @ g00 
reason must be given for everything done, 

The work of this association never has been and — 
can be carried forward in a narrow and selfish spirit. ‘The 
work of establishing a uniform system of hardwood inspec- 
tion is one of too vital interest to the hardwood trade to “ 
mit of any carelessness, slackness or unfairness. It we 
be possible for some element of the trade so to control t ‘ 
convention as to secure an unfair advantage to their pn 
tion of the country or their department of the trade, = 
such action would be rejected by the trade at large. \) ra 
ever work is done at this convention must be of a charac - 
to stand the closest scrutiny as to motives and the seve 
test of practical application. hi k the 

In reviewing the four years of the association's wor nich 
thing that impresses me most is the growing interest W ft 
the trade is taking in the meetings and in the progres. i 
the work generally. ‘To the early meetings many came a 
spirit of skepticism. ‘They had little faith that the we 
of the National association would ever amount to mith 
They came either for recreation or to get acquainte time. 
possible customers; to buy or sell, or have a 60 alize 
There has been a "ages change, however. Members a 
that the work of this association is slowly but surely © to 
ing a change in the hardwood trade, amounting alm thes 
a revolution. Much progress has been made ee has 
anyone had a right to expect—but the progress t r the 
been made in securing the good will and confidenes ce is 
general trade is more valuable than all else. Con fation 
a plant of slow growth, but once the National ane cise 
has secured the confidence of the hardwood trade 4 
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is easy. If in the past four years it has been demonstrated 
to the trade at large that the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association is making a sincere attempt to place the hard- 
wood lumber business on a more responsible and reliable 
basis, and to do away with the immense annual loss arising 
from disputed inspection, we have done well. 

Another thing which impresses me is the constant tend- 
ency in all our deliberations and enactments toward a con- 
sideration of that which is fair and just to all. No fallacy 
can sustain itself in a free and open discussion of intelligent 
men. ‘The constant tendency of such discussion is to bring 
uppermost that which is just and right, and I believe we 
have never had a meeting that has not resulted in bring- 
ing about a more equitable condition in the hardwood trade. 

The principal work to come before this meeting is probab- 
ly the revision of the rules of inspection. Considerable im- 
patience has been expressed that satisfactory rules have not 
been secured before this time, but all things considered I 
think there is no cause for surprise. The work of uniting 
the entire hardwood trade of the United States upon a set 
of inspection rules is a large undertaking. Our work hereto- 
fore has been largely experimental, not only in the making of 
rules but in other matters. Our first meetings were scarcely 
representative of the entire hardwood trade and there has 
been much prejudicé and misunderstanding to overcome. The 
present meeting is, I believe, by far the most representative 
we have yet had, and we should be able to produce work that 
will be of permanent value. 

In closing I wish to congratulate the association upon 
the size and representative character of this convention, up- 
on the keen interest and liberal spirit manifest and to 
thank the members for the loyal support they have given me 
in my efforts to advance the interests of the association. 


On account of the absence of the treasurer the presen- 
tation of his report was deferred until the afternoon 
session. 

The question of the length of the debate on the report 
of the revision committee, which was to be presented in 
the afternoon, was brought up and the chair stated 
that three minutes would be allowed each speaker. 

Proxy Voting. 

The question was then raised as to whether or not, 
the association being simply a deliberative body, proxies 
could be voted. After considerable discussion the chair 
ruled that they could be voted, but if it was so desired 
an appeal could be taken from his decision. 

W. Il. White, of W. H. White & Co., Boyne City, 
Mich., who held the larger number of proxies, explained 
that the reason he brought them with him was that it 
was the sense of the last meeting of the Michigan Maple 


Company, of which he was vice president, that he repre- . 


sent its members on questions that pertained particu- 
larly to legislation on maple and for no other purpose 
whatsoever. 

A recess was then taken until 2 p. m. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The convention was called to order at 2:30 and the 
deferred report of the treasurer called for. Mr. Ohara 
was not present and in a letter to the secretary stated 
that other matters prevented his presence and transmit- 
ted his annual statement through W. E. Smith, of Cairo, 
Ill. His report was as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 


Coah of hand at. ast Metin’. «o.oo voccceccccceces $ 154.80 
Cash received during the year, as follows: 
From 88 members at $5..............8 190.00 
From 270 members at $10............ 2,700.00 
From 50 new members at $10......... 500.00 
From 7 old members at $10.......... 70.00 
Receipts from sale of inspection pamph- 
| PAP eerie er etre een ee oe 225.40 


——_—_ $3,685.40 


ated ae esinlG eae te ble manana $3,840.20 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Amounts paid out as per approved vouchers...... $3,492.00 


Total receipts 


Ne SE Oh TI i 5 vcnes Sa eemecateenens $ 348.20 
There is stit! due the association, account 
of unpaid dues outstanding, as follows: 


De COND BE - Bick cesov civspewcaeess $ 80.00 
POTS. OG MOO ec curse nec ee cesiene 180.00 
Rr INGE: MU CR iy oo <6 wieikic Kole oce cee om 435.00 
ea 695.00 
Total amount due and on hand..............$1,079.20 


A motion was made by J. W. Thompson, of Memphis, 
Tenn., that the president’s, secretary’s and treasurer’s 
reports be accepted as presented, and that a committee 
be appointed to take up the various matters suggested in 
the president’s and secretary’s reports and present its 
recommendations to the convention. 

Max Sondheimer, of Chicago, offered an amendment 
that that part of the president’s address pertaining to 
the consignment of lumber be referred to a committee 
of members who are members of the exporters’ associa- 
tion as they are fully cognizant of the facts and have a 
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large amount of statistics relating to foreign trade and 
it would be particularly in their line of work. This 
amendment was accepted and the motion carried. 


The Inspection Bureau Committee Report. 


The report. of the inspection bureau committee was 
then presented as follows: 


As the chairman of the inspection bureau I beg leave to 
report progress in the uniform system of inspection. This 
bureau was established in May, 1899, just three years ago. 
Knowing from the first the difficulty of establishing a sys- 
tem of inspection that would meet the wants of the hard- 
wood trade, very little progress was made the first year, 
except the appointment of the surveyor general, a few dep- 
uty inspectors at principal hardwood markets and the in- 
spection of something less than 4,000,000 feet of lumber 
by some ten inspectors. 

The second year’s work was one spent in education of the 
hardwood trade, explaining the work undertaken by this 
bureau, and establishing the facts of its feasibility and use- 
fulness. As the result of this work, at the close of the year 
something over twenty inspectors had been appointed and a 
= of upwards of 20,000,000 feet had been inspected by 
them. 

At the present time the bureau has upwards of thirty- 
five inspectors appointed, all under bond, and we now 
have applications for appointments of others, which will 
swell this number to upwards of forty at the close of this 
month. <A great deal of work is being done by them at 
the present time and prospects are quite flattering at pres- 
ent, especially so now that a great many of the stumbling 
blocks of this bureau will, we hope, be removed by the 
action of the association during this present meeting. 

There has been for the last three years quite an agitation 
throughout the country on the question of inspection rules. 
This in fact has been the greatest hindrance to the progress 
of our work. It has been the aim of the surveyor general 
in his visits to the various sections of the country to 
become acquainted with the principal features of objec- 
tion and to establish such uniformity of ideas on this ques- 
tion as to enable us to carry on our work more smoothly, 
but our observations in almost every section are that our 
rules of inspection are more severe on most woods than 
the hardwood trade demands or customs require. 

We believe that there has been more careful, thoughtful 
effort on the part of our present revision committee given 
to the question of revising rules, to the satisfaction of 
the various sections, than ever before. ‘This committee has 
earefully and persistently labored for the last six months 
to get from every member of the association any idea 
which might suggest itself to him for the betterment of 
the present rules and to try if possible to establish rules 
which will meet the requirements of our association and 
which will not require any changes for years to come. 

The surveyor general finds it extremely difficult to make 
that progress which he should in our work without having 
complete harmony in the various sections of the country. 

We believe, with his strenuous efforts the last six months 
and the comprehensive work done by the revision committee, 
that they will submit to your honorable body a set of rules 
that will meet the wants of the entire hardwood trade, both 
wholesalers and manufacturers. And we most earnestly 
recommend that you heartily support the efforts of your 
revision committee and adopt their suggestions as to the 
changes in the inspection rules. 

We have, with the approval of the board of managers, 
appointed Mr. W. W. Wheeldon assistant surveyor general, 
whose duties have been to look after the work of the in- 
spectors, to assist them in properly interpreting the rules 
of inspection and to see that they do fair, reliable and uni- 
form work; also looking after the different markets and 
points where no national inspector is located. and to see 
that such markets are properly looked after. We find good 
results for the association in this work and hope that we 
may be able to continue the work undertaken through him, 
He has also secured a great many new members to the asso- 
ciation, after explaining the work undertaken to be done 
for the hardwood trade, 

Mr. M. M. Wall, our surveyor general, has been untir- 
ing in his efforts and work in this department. He has 
visited all parts of the country and has familiarized him- 
self with the conditions and wants of its members, and has 
practically unified and harmonized the interpretation of the 
various inspectors as regards the rules of inspection. The 
members of the association realize, as does your committee. 
that to the patient and diligent efforts on the part of 
Mr. Wall are to be credited the marvelous success and 
growth of this department. Respectfully submitted, 

J. W. THOMPSON, 
Chairman. 
Mr. Thompson continued as follows: 


We hardly know how much work has been done by our 
surveyor general and how much patient, earnest, persistent 
effort it has cost him. I do not believe that the associa- 
tion realizes or appreciates the possibilities of that system 
when it is properly worked out. It seems to be a great 
effort on the part of the revision committee, and has been 
for six months, to get all of the factions together and Mr. 
Wall has been doing his duty in every respect in making 
suggestions as to what would fit each section and each 
different faction and territory. I want to say that your 
committee has a good set of rules which are going to be 
brought before this body and I am saying this because I 
realize the difficulty of the department in handling it 
throughout, every faction being as well satisfied as can be 
within the ingenuity of man in regard to rules. It is al- 
most impossible, you know, to get a set of rules that will 
apply to every portion of the country where hardwood is 
grown, but we have, I think, a set of rules that will fit 
in in every way. It requires a good deal of thought to get 
them up, and to the gentleman who may object to them I 
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want him to stop a moment and see if he could get up such 
a set for himself. It has been the policy of the department 
and the surveyor general from the beginning to liberalize 
to some extent upon his work, to avoid technicalities in 
the inspection of lumber within the bounds of reason in 
the application of these rules. 


A motion was made and carried that the report of 
the bureau committee be accepted as read. 

The report of the revision committee was then called 
for, but word was sent in that it was not yet in posi- 
tion to present its report and asked for a half hour’s 
indulgence, which was granted. 


Proxies Again. 


While waiting for the report the chair called the 
attention of the members to the matter of proxies and 
asked for comment on the decision of the chair—that 
they should be voted—so that the matter could be set- 
tled prior to the hearing of the revision committee re- 
port. W. A. Bennett, of Cincinnati, made a motion 
that an appeal from the decision of the chair be sus- 
tained. B. F. MeMillan, of McMillan, Wis., speaking 
on the negative side of the motion, said that he thought 
proxies were proper in a deliberative body and that a 
committee had been appointed by the Wisconsin associa- 
tion, of which he was a member, to go to St. Louis, 
but other matters prevented at the last moment; other- 
wise he would have brought proxies. He thought that 
those who did bring proxies ought to have a right to 
use them. Continuing he said: 


Furthermore, I think that when any man has proxies 
they ought to be accepted, because lots of men who expected 
to be here could not come and they want to be represented 
in this body and I do not see that there is anything unfair 
because that man, for some unforeseen reason—illness or busi- 
ness or other cause—should be barred from having a vote, 
and therefore I think that a proxy, whether written or 
bora fide by telegraph, should be accepted. : 

W. H. Russee, Memphis—There is one thing we have to 
look at and that is the good of the association. Now it 
strikes me that if we allow proxies to vote here the meet- 
ings of this association will become simply a set of proxies. 
You must remember that these proxies can vote not only 
on their own woods but every other wood. In this way 
five or six members with a large number of proxies could 
do away with the work of a lot of men who spend time and 
money to come here. This is a point that should be con- 
sidered and I do not believe in it and I have never voted on 
a wood that I do not handle. I do not think I ought to 
do it. It is best for the association that the man who does 
not come here cannot send a proxy. He believes in a cer- 
tain thing and every man in the lumber business should be 
open to conviction. The man at the other end of the line 
cannot hear the argument of the other side against his 
proposition, but he sends his proxy here and he votes on 
it, though probably he would not vote the way in which 
he had instructed his proxy to if he were on the ground. 
I went to Chicago last year to try to get a certain thing 
through. I believed in it when I went up there, but when 
I heard the arguments I saw that I was not right. If we 
allow proxies to vote we will have men come up here at 
every meeting with fifty proxies in their pockets and they 
can outvote forty-nine members who spend their time and 
money to come here. Every section has its own ideas, and 
we are up against the proposition to get what is best for 
the whole, not what each section wants. It is not a case 
for this section or for the other; it is for the whole. If 
we had proxies when we first organized, this association 
would not have been in existence today. Now in deciding 
this question it is not a question of deciding whether any 
one may misuse the proxies. It is a question for the good 
of the association. 

W. H. White, Boyne City, Mich.—You know from past 
experience that T have the interest of the association at 
heart, and I will say to you that if the committee will 
bring in a reasonable report on maple I will have nothing 
to say. From the fact that they have svent three days 
on it I am willing to accept it and will withdraw my 
proxies. 

After several other members had discussed the ques- 
tion pro and con the chair requested that the question 
before the convention—whether the chair be sustained— 
be settled and upon a standing vote it was decided that 
the appeal be sustained, thus causing a rejection of the 
proxies. 

Forestry at the World’s Fair. 

Dr. Tarlton H. Bean, acting chief of the forestry de- 
partment of the St. Louis exposition, was then intro- 
duced and spoke on the subject of forestry as follows: 

Mr. President and gentlemen: All that I have to ask of 
you is a little co-operation with our efforts to get together 
a great display of the forest resources and interests of the 
United States. I have some circulars of the forestry de- 
partment which will explain many of the details of what 
we hope to accomplish. In order to realize this we must 
have the co-operation of this body and similar organizations 
throughout the country. We already have the promise of 
the support of the lumber trade journals and of many of 
the great lumber organizations to assist in every way pos- 
sible. In Texas the retail lumbermen’s association raised 
a fund of $75,000 which it has turned over to the state 
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for the display of Texas at the exposition. I would like 
to have the hearty co-operation of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. We would like to have it appoint a 
small committee, in the nature of an advisory committee, 
which will assist the exposition to get an exhibit of the 
hardwoods of the country and in every way possible assist 
in carrying out the plans of the forestry department. 
hope, gentlemen, that you will take hold of this with your 
usual energy, and as far as the department of forestry is 
concerned you will have in me one who is more than anxious 
to carry out the plans that you may suggest. 


At the conclusion of Dr. Bean’s remarks it was moved 
and seconded that a committee of three be appointed to 
co-operate with the forestry department and render all 
the assistance possible to further the exhibit of hard- 
woods. 

Hoo-Hoo World’s Fair Hospitality. 


W. E. Barns, of St. Louis, on behalf of the House of 
Hoo-Hoo, which is to be erected at the Exposition, spoke 
on that subject as follows: 

There is something in connection with the display at the 
fair which I would like to speak to you about. As probably 
some of you know, we have on foot a project to erect at 
the World's Fair grounds what is to be called “The House 
of Hoo-lHoo.”’ We purpose to have a club house there of 
ample proportions, with a place to eat, a place to lounge, 
a place to meet your friends and, in other words, we intend 
to make it a home for Hoo-Hoo, not only those who are 
now members of the order but for everybody who is eligible 
to Hoo-Hoo, whether an actual member either now or then. 
So when you attend the fair you will have a place where 
you can get a meal, rest yourself, meet people, enjoy your- 
selves and have a good time generally. And in doing this 
we propose to appeal to the entire lumber fraternity of the 
United States, the railroad fraternity and the saw mill 
machinery fraternity for their co-operation. 

This will not, in any way, conflict with the forestry 
department. In this matter we have the hearty co-operation 
of Dr. Bean himself. We propose that the lumber in the 
building shall be in different woods for the purpose of 
showing what can be done in the woods of the (United 
States. The plans for the proposed building were up yes- 
terday. We intend also to have a general assembly room 
in the House of Hoo-Hoo so that associations may have a 
place to meet and where the annual meeting of Hoo-Hoo 
can be held. We will also have a membership fee of $9.99 
and anyone who is eligible to Hoo-Hoo may be elected to 
membership and all the benefits of this building. If it is 
found advisable it will be placed near to the forestry 
building. We will not do anything that will in the least 
way detract from the forestry department. 

I just bring this up now so that you will understand 
the matter is now on foot and will be made a part of the ex- 
position. 

Forestry from a Boston Viewpoint. 

John M. Woods, of John M. Woods & Co., Boston, 
Miass., spoke on the subject of forestry as follows: 

I am very glad that this question of forestry has come 
before this convention. As a member of the Society for 
the Protection of Forests of New Hampshire, and of the 
Massachusetts society and the National society, I want to 
say that it is one of the coming economical questions of 
the United States. It seems to me that no question can en- 
gage the attention of this body more justly than this. I 
had the honor to be one of the commissioners in relation 
to forests from Massachusetts at the Chicago World’s Fair, 
and to help prepare an exhibit of the forests of the good 
old commonwealth which I have the -honor to represent in 
my humble way here. I want to say that the eastern press 
has taken it upon itself to endeavor to educate 
the public on the forestry question and to have it 
taught in the schools, and I think we ought to adopt the 
same or similar measures in this country. Some of you, 
like myself, have studied the European systems and know 
the result. We are approaching it. I am glad to say that 
in the higher schools in the east, Yale, Cornell ete., the 
subject is being brought to the attention of young men in 
the way of the practical study of forestry. It seems to me 
that we should co-operate with the exposition management 
here and I hope, Mr. President, that if the selection of the 
committee is made by states, or however it is made, it 
will be made by you, because I think that you will have a 
better knowledge of the gentlemen who will represent their 
respective states. I want to urge strongly the necessity 
of what I may call a higher education in the practical 
knowledge of forestry. 

The Passing of “Culls.” 

Owing to the fact that the revision committee was 
not yet ready to report a recess of twenty minutes was 
taken. 

At 4:30 the report of the revision committee was an- 
nounced and Chairman Fathauer made the statement 
that the report had been signed by Mr. McMillan only 
with the understanding that he objected to the term 
“shipping cull” and desired to have it changed to read 
“No. 2 common.” 

Mr. MeMillan—The committee has worked faithfully and 
1 think has come to an understanding with almost all sec- 
tions. It has varied somewhat from the opinions of the 
diiYerent sections as to what should be, but I think it has 
done well and I am not going to criticise its work. I wish, 
however, to amend its report so that the words “shipping 
eull” and “mill cull” shall be eliminated and the words 
“No. 2” and “No. 3 common” be used instead. 

Mr. MeMillan quoted in support of his amendment 
the history of the white pine trade and the changes 
that had been made in the different grades of that wood 
and the fact that the grade was not being changed, 
simply the term. He said that the hardwood people 
would have to come to it sooner or later, and why not 
at the present time? While the consumers were being 
schooled in the revised inspection rules it would be just 
as easy to have them learn the new name for mill cull 
and shipping cull. Mr. MeMillan concluded by offering 
the following resolution: That the report of the re- 
vision committee be accepted with the substitution of 
“No. 2 common” for shipping culls and “No. 3 com- 
mon” for mill culls, which motion carried. 

After the motion was made the convention realized 
that it had passed upon a set of revised rules which 
had not been discussed and acted upon seriatim and 
after some discussion the motion was reconsidered and 
the rules as revised were ordered taken up and voted 
upon seriatim, the debate being limited to three min- 
utes. 

Work of the Revision Committee. 

The rules as finally changed and adopted, to take 
effect July 1, were as follows: 

[In the following changes, and the rules as thu® 
amended, wherever the term “common” appears read 


“No. 1 common”; wherever the terms “cull” or “ship- 
ping cull” appears read “No 2 common”; and wherever 
the term “mill cull” appears read “No, 3 common,” in 
accordance with the action taken during the next day’s 
proceedings.—EbITor. ] 


Gentlemen-——The committee on revision of inspection rules 
respectfully recommend the following changes of the pres- 
ent rules of inspection : 

Add to general instructions: ‘That all fractions of %- 
foot and over should be measured up to the next highest 
figure. ; 

All badly mis-sawed lumber shall be thrown out by the 


inspectors. 
Standard Lengths. 


Standard lengths are 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 feet, except 
as otherwise specified, as most lumber is handled in lengths 
of 10, 12, 14 and 16-foot. Odd lengths, such as 9, 11 and 
13 feet, shall be measured back to the next even length, 
except when otherwise specified. In the grade of firsts and 
seconds the lengths are from 8 to 16 feet, but there must 
not be over 10 percent of 10-foot lengths and 5 percent of 
8-foot lengths, unless otherwise specified. 


. Standard. Defects. 


Eliminate paragraph 4 and insert instead, “One split not 
diverging more than one inch to the foot, and not exceed- 
ing in length in inches the surface measure of the piece 
in feet, except as otherwise specified.” 

In paragraph 5, instead of saying ‘‘a piece of lumber 8 
inches and over wide” should read ‘a piece of lumber 8 
inches or over wide.’’ 

Eliminate paragraph 6 and insert instead, ‘Worm, grub, 
knot and rafting pin-holes not exceeding in extent or damage 
14-inch knot, except as otherwise specified.” 


Explanations. 


In paragraph 2, the word “ordinary” should be added 
before season checks. 

Add paragraph, “Wane is difficult to describe and in- 
spectors must take same into consideration.” 

Under “Inspection of lumber sawed for specific purposes” 
we recommend that the sentence “Such stock shall be in- 
spected clear and culls” be eliminated. 

STANDARD INSPECTION, PLAIN SAWED RED AND WHITE OAK, 

(Page 13.) 

Width 3 inches and over. 

Eliminate “thicknesses.” 

Lright sap up to one-third the width of board on one side 
is no defect. 

Virsts must be 10 feet and over long. 

Seconds must be 8 feet and over long, 8-foot to be 8 
inches and over wide; 8 to 9 inches wide must be clear; 
10 inches and over wide to admit of one standard defect. 
Vieces 10 feet and over long, 6 and 7 inches wide, free of 
sap, will admit of one standard defect. 

Common are 4 inches and over wide, 6 feet and over long. 

(Page 14.) Pieces 6 feet long must be 6 inches and over 
— clear, and not over 10 percent of this length al- 
lowed. 

Oak strips 1 and 14% inches thick, 2%, 3, 4 and 5 inches 
wide, 8 to 16 feet long. 

Clear strips are 10 feet and over long and must show one 
face and two edges clear, and must also have one face free 
of sap. Strips shall be measured so they will dry out full 
width when seasoned. 

QUARTER SAWED RED AND WHITE OAK, 

(Page 15.) 

Length 6 feet to 16 feet long. 

Eliminate thicknesses. 

Virsts must be 7 inches and over wide, 10 feet and over 
long. Pieces 9 inches and over wide may admit of one stand- 
ard defect. 

Seconds must be 6 inches and over wide, 8 to 16 feet long; 
§ feet must be 7 inches and over wide; 7 and 8 inches must 
be clear; 9 inches and wider will admit of one standard 
defect. Pieces 10 feet and up, 6 and 7 inches wide, will ad- 
mit of one standard defect. Pieces 8 and 9 inches wide may 
have one standard defect besides one inch of bright sap. 
Pieces 10 and 11 inches wide may have two standard de- 
fects besides 1 inch of bright sap. Pieces 12 inches and 
over wide may have three standard defects besides 1 inch 
of bright sap. ; 

Eliminate paragraph ‘Scant sawed lumber that will grade 
firsts and seconds, and dress %-inch shall be classed as 
common.” 

Bright sap no defect in common and cull. 

Common 6 feet long must be 6 inches and over wide and 
must be clear. 

QUARTER SAWED RED AND WHITE OAK STRIPS. 

Quarter sawed oak strips must be 1 inch and 1% inch 
thick, 24%, 8, 38%, 4, 4%, 5 and 5% inches wide, 8 to 16 
feet long. Quarter sawed strips must be measured so they 
will dry out full width when seasoned. 


MAPLE, 





(Pages 16 and 17.) 

Iirsts and seconds 8 to 16 feet long. 

Seconds must be 6 inches and over wide, 8 to 16 feet long ; 
8 feet must be 6 inches and over wide and must be clear. 
lieces 10 feet and over long, 6, 7 and 8 inches wide, will 
admit of one standard defect. Pieces 9, 10 and 11 inches 
wide will admit of two standard defects or their equivalent. 
Pieces 12 inches and over wide may have three standard 
defects or their equivalent. 

Common are 8 inches and over wide, 6 feet to 16 feet 
long; 6 feet must be 6 inches and over wide and clear. 
Pieces 6 inches and over wide, 8 and 10 feet long, must 
work two-thirds clear in not over two pieces. Pieces 6 
inches and over wide, 12 feet and over long, must work two- 
thirds clear in not over three pieces. 

SOFT ELM. 

(Pages 18 and 19.) 

Same as recommended ruling on maple, with addition of 
clause added as follows: Note——Black spots or streaks are 
serious defects, and inspectors shall be careful in estimat- 
ing their damage. If they are excessive they will reduce the 
piece one or more grades. 


(Pages 19 and 20.) 

Same as recommended ruling on maple, up: to and includ- 
ing the mill cull ruling on maple; then add: 

“Red birch shall not be less than 75 percent red on one 
face ; 4 and 5-inch strips shall have one face all red. Other- 
— the grade shall be governed by the rules of ordinary 

rch. 


(Pages 20 and 21.) 
We recommend ruling on No. 1 and 2 common and strips 
same as maple. 


(Pages 21 and 22.) 

Change in common, 6, 8 and 10 feet long, must work two- 
thirds clear in not over two pieces, Pieces 6 inches and over 
wide, 12 feet and over long, must work two-thirds clear in 
not over three pieces. 

Culls 6, 8 and 10 feet long must work 50 percent clear in 
not over three pieces; 12 feet and longer must work 50. per- 
cent clear in not over four pieces. 


ASH. 


BIRCH, 


BASSWOOD. 


BUTTERNUT. 


(Pages 23 and 24.) 

Firsts must be 8 inches and over wide, 10, 12, 14 and 16 
feet long. 

Seconds must be 6 inches and over wide, 8 to 16 feet 
long; 8-foot pieces must be 8 inches and over wide: 8 and 
9 inches wide must be clear; 10 inches and over wide ad- 
mits of one standard defect. Pieces 10 feet and over in 






ee, 


length, 6 and 7 inches wide, admit of one standard defect 
except knot holes and rafting pin-holes. a 

Note to be added after clause 1, in seconds: “18 feet ang 
up special grade.” 

Common pieces 6 inches and over wide, 6 to 10 feet long, 
must work two-thirds clear in not over two pieces. Pieces 
6 inches and over wide, 12 feet and over long, must work 
two-thirds clear in not over three pieces. 


CHESTNUT, 





(Pages 25 and 26.) 

Lengths 6 to 16 feet long. 

Firsts must be 8 inches and over wide, 10, 12, 14 ana 
16 feet long. 

Seconds must be 6 inches and over wide, 8 to 16 feet 
long; 8-foot lengths must be 8 inches and over wide and 
must be clear; 10 inches and over wide will admit of one 
standard defect. Pieces 10 feet and up in length, 6 and 7 
inches wide, will admit of one standard defect, excepting 
knot holes and rafting pin-holes. 

Commons must be 4 inches and over wide, 6 to 16 feet 
long; 4 inches must be clear; 6-foot pieces, 6 inches and 
over wide, must be clear. Pieces 6 inches and over wide 
8 and 10 feet long, must work two-thirds clear in not over 
two pieces. Pieces 6 inches and over wide, 12 feet and 
longer, must work two-thirds clear in not over three pieces, 

Culls and sound wormy, 6 to 16 feet long, must be 3 
inches and over wide; worm holes admitted in this grade 
without limit, but must cut two-thirds sound, regardless of 
worm holes. No cutting allowed that is less than 4 inches 
wide and 2 feet long, and not to exceed three pieces in 6 
8 and 10-foot lengths, and four pieces in 12 feet and longer. 


QUARTER SAWED SYCAMORB. 

(Pages 28 and 29.) 

Same as recommended ruling on quarter sawed white and 
red oak, excepting that 2 inches bright sap is a standard de. 
fect, instead of 1 inch. 


PLAIN SAWED SYCAMORE. 
(Pages 29 and 30.) 
_ Thicknesses, added, %, % and % inches. ~ 
Eliminate two worm holes to be classed as one standard 
defect. Balance of rule same as plain oak. 


BEECH. 
(Pages 30 and 31.) 
Same as recommended ruling on maple in its entirety, 


CHERRY. 

(Pages 31 and 382.) 

Add % and ™% inches in thicknesses. 

Firsts and seconds, 8 to 16 feet long; 8-foot lengths, 6 
and 7 inches wide, must be clear, and 8 inches and over 
wide will admit of one standard defect. Pieces 10 feet and 
over long, 6, 7 and 8 inches wide, will admit of one stand- 
ard defect. Pieces 9, 10 and 11 inches wide will admit of 
two standard defects or their equivalent. 

Common, 6 inches and over wide, 6 and 8 feet long, must 
work two-thirds in not over two pieces; 10 feet and longer 
must work two-thirds in not over three pieces. No cutting 
allowed less than 4 inches wide and 2 feet long, each cut- 
ting to have one clear face. 

Culls, 6 and 8 feet long, must work in three pieces; 10, 
12, 14 and 16 feet must work in four pieces. No cutting 
allowed less than 3 inches wide and 2 feet long, each cut- 
ting to have one clear face. Excessive or bad gum spots 
are serious defects, and when excessive in judgment of in- 
spector must be reduced one or more grades. Ordinary 
gum spots are no defect in common and cull. 


POPLAR. 

(Pages 24 and 25.) 

Eliminate “the standard knot in poplar must be of sound 
character.” 

The combined grades of firsts and seconds must not con- 
tain less than 50 percent of firsts. 

Standard lengths must be 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 feet, but 
not more than 10 percent of 10-foot lengths may be allowed 
in grade of firsts and seconds and gap clear. 

lirsts, 1 to 4 inches in thickness, 4 feet and over long, 
must be 8 inches and up wide, and clear up to 10 inches 
in width. At 11 and 12 inches 2 inches of bright sap will 
be allowed. ‘Thirteen, 14 and 15 inches wide, 2 inches of 
bright sap will be allowed or one standard defect. At 16 
inches and over in width 3 inches of bright sap will be al- 
lowed, or two standard defects, or their equivalent. 

Seconds must be 8 inches and over wide, 10 feet and 
over long. Pieces 8 and 9 inches wide will admit of 1 inch 
of bright sap, but no other defect. Ten, 11 and 12 inches 
wide will admit of 3 inches of bright sap and one standard 
defect. Thirteen inches and over wide will admit of 5 
inches of bright sap and one standard defect, or two stand- 
ard defects, or their equivalent if there is no sap. 

Three-eighths, %, % and ™% inches firsts and seconds 
shall be 8 inches and over wide and contain not less than 
two-thirds of firsts. 

Common shall be 8 to 16 feet long. 

Common must be 5 inches and over wide and will allow 
of bright or slightly discolored sap and defects beyond those 
described in seconds. Two unsound standard defects will 
be allowed in this grade, if over 12 inches wide, and straight 
splits shall not be considered a defect; otherwise lumber 
must be sound. 

Common pieces 5 inches and over wide, 8 and 10 feet 
long, must work two-thirds clear in not over two pieces. 
Tieces 5'inches and over wide, 12 to 16 feet long, must work 
two-thirds clear in not over three pieces. 

No piece of cutting in common allowed less than 8 inches 
wide, and 8 feet long. BPliminate old ruling on cull and in- 
sert, “6, 8 and 10 feet in length must work 50 percent sound 
in not over three cuttings. Twelve feet and over long must 
work 50 percent of sound in not over four pieces. No piece 
= pag ory, allowed which is Jess than 3 inches wide and 2 
eet long.” 





POPLAR STRIPS. 


Poplar strips must be 4, 5, 6 and 7 inches wide, and 
known as clear and second clear. Clear must be free from 
er excepting 1-inch bright sap allowed on 7-inch 
strips. 

Strips shall be measured so they will dry out full width 
when seasoned. 


(Pages 32 and 33.) 4 

Grades—Firsts and seconds, common, culls and mill culls, 

Widths—Three inches and over wide. 

Thicknesses—Three-eighths, %4, 54, %, 1, 1%, 1%. 2, 2% 
3, 3% and 4-inch. 

Firsts and seconds and 6 inches and over wide, 8 feet 
and over long, not to exceed 25 percent of 8 and ge: 
lengths; 6 and 7 inches wide may have one standard ~ 
and %-inch sap on each side. Pieces 8 and 9 inches wide 
may have two standard knots and 1-inch of bright sap on 
each side. Ten and 11 inches wide may have three standar 
knots and 2 inches of sap on one side and 1 inch of sap 
on the other side. Twelve inches and over may have three 
standard knots and 8 inches of sap on each side and 1 
inches on the other side. 

Common are 4 inches and over wide. fe 
inches wide may have two standard knots and not boca 
than one-half inch of sap on the other side. Pieces 6 ~ rs 
and over wide must work %-inch and no cutting to be se 
than 3 inches wide and 4 feet long. Each cutting to = 
one clear face and not to exceed 14-inch sap on revers' 


side. 

Culls to be 8 imches and over wide and will admit of af 
lumber not up to grade of common that will work — 3 
inch, and no cutting to be less than 3 inches wide an i 
feet long. Each cutting to have one clear side. Sap m 
be on reversed side. ust 

Mill culls to be 3 inches and wider, 4 feet long, and ™ 


WALNUT. 
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contain at least 25 percent of clear cutting, not less than 
3 inches wide and 2 feet long. 
All of the above grades to be measured in odd and even 

hs. 
lengimber ordered for any thicknesses different from the 
foregoing thicknesses, or for molding strips, clear face, 
squares, chair stock, table top or other dimensions, shall be 
subject to contract between buyer and seller, and to be arbi- 
trated if necessary between buyer and seller by regular au- 
thorized inspector, who shall be furnished with conditions 
of contract. 

RED GUM, 

"age 33.) 

oor section “Gum” change caption to “Red gum.” 

After thicknesses add, “Sap shail not be admitted on one 
side of firsts and seconds. Seconds are 6 inches and over 
wide, 10 to 16 feet long. Pieces 6 and 7 inches wide must 
pe clear. Pieces 8 and ¥ inches wide may have one standard 
defect. Pieces 10 to 12 inches wide may have two standard 
defects, or their equivalent, but not over 1-inch bright sap 
allowed. Pieces 13 inches and over wide may have three 
standard defects or their equivalent, but not over 2 inches 
pright sap allowed.” 

CYPRESS. 

(Pages 35 to 38 inclusive.) 

Adopt the rules of the cypress association as now in force, 
on rough lumber only. 

YELLOW PINB. 

(Pages 38 to 48 inclusive. ) : 

Adopt the rules of the yellow pine association as now 
in force on rough lumber only. 

THEODORE FarHaurr, Chairman. 
J. M. PRITCHARD. 

G. VON PLATEN. 

J. Wart GRAHAM. 

W. 8S. DARNELL. 

B. I. MCMILLAN. 

D. F. CLARK. 

‘THEODORE PLUMMER, 


The changes as recommended by the revision commit- 
tee were accepted with very little discussion, excepting 
the fraction ruling in general instructions, several of 
the members objecting to the 3-inch division point. They 
were, however, On a motion overruled. Some discussion 
was also had on the rules for cottonwood and cotton- 
wood strips, the committee having recommended that the 
paragraph reading that “seconds are 6 inches and over 
wide” be eliminated. This would have placed firsts and 
seconds in the 8-inch and up width, which ruling was 
in force prior to the last annual meeting in Chicago. 
A motion to sustain the committee’s recommendation 
was lost and the old rules were unchanged. The recom- 
mendation on walnut was rejected in its entirety and 
one submitted by Alex. Lendrum, of the Penrod Walnut 
Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., which is incorporated 
in the above revised rules, was accepted. This, he ex- 
plained, was in accordance with the wishes of the pro- 
ducers of 75 percent of the walnut output of the United 
States. 

A motion was made by J. W. Thompson, of Memphis, 
Tenn., that a vote of thanks be extended to the commit- 
tee, and was unanimously carried. 

A recess was then taken until Friday morning. 


FRIDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 11:15. It was 
noticed that there was a much larger attendance than 
the day before, many members having come in during 
the night. 


Hardwood Forestry in the South. 


John T. Burford, of the Burford Lumber Company, of 
Chattanooga, asked the indulgence of the convention for 
a few moments in regard to the forestry question in 
the hardwood districts of Tennessee, Kentucky, West 
Virginia and contiguous states, and offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was carried: 


Whereas, The numerous forest reserves established by 
the national government are all located in the west and 
hot one of them embraces any portion of the great hardwood 
forests of the country; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion respectfully urges upon congress the importance of 
establishing the proposed National Forest Reserve in the 
hardwood region of the southern Appalachian mountains, 
both as a means of preserving these mountains and pre- 
venting disastrous floods and also as a means of demon- 
strating to the people of this country what can be done in 
the way of using hardwood forests and at the same time 
perpetuating them for the benefit of future generations. 

Mr. Burford then introduced Prof. J. A. Holmes, state 
geologist of North Carolina and chief of mines and 
metallurgy at the St. Louis exposition. Prof. Holmes 
spoke in part as follows: 

‘ Other nations have found it necessary to perpetuate their 

‘imber supply and protect the forests about the river sources, 
“ppeclally the forests on mountain slopes, and more espe- 
sally still have they found it necessary to protect the 
orests on the slopes of southern mountains where there 
are no lakes or gravels and where the grasses do not grow 
vigorously enough to hold the soil. ; 
thane French government allowed private holders to destroy 
2 € forests on portions of its southern mountains. Where- 
— the soils were largely wasted away, and the floods 

came so destructive in the valleys below that the govern- 





E. A. SWAIN, 


Cincinnati. Cincinnati. 


T. B. STONE, 


ment is now expending $40,000,000 in its efforts to restore 
the forests on 800,000 acres of these mountain slope lands. 
Even after this large expenditure ($50 an acre) the work 
of restoration will require centuries of time and constant 
care. But this forest restoration is necessary, however 
costly, because the damages from the floods along the 
courses of streams rising on these mountains have become 
unbearably great. Italy is dealing similarly with a similar 
and costly experience; other countries have found it neces- 
sary to protect the forests on their mountain slopes. 

In the southern Appalachian region damages from floods 
have been increasing during the past two or three decades 
as the forest destruction has increased, until during the 
past twelve months they have reached the large figure of 
$18,000,000. That these floods will increase with the in- 
crease in forest destruction no one doubts. The bare rocky 
mountain slopes increase the violence of the rains, and the 
absence of forests and soils causes the heavy rainfall to 
rush at once into the stream channels, producing floods in 
wet seasons and leaving no water for manufacturing or 
navigation in dry seasons. Thus the ultimate destruction 
of these southern Appalachian mountain forests means the 
destruction of water powers worth more than $20,000,0UU 
per annum, the destruction of agricultural and other in- 
dustrial interests valued at more than $100,000,000, dis- 
tributed through seven states. 

Of course, the American people will- not permit the com- 
plete destruction of these forests and these attendant dis- 
astrous results. Sooner or later, if not now, they will order 
this destruction stopped and these mountain forests re- 
stor But forest preservation is wiser and vastly cheaper 
than forest restoration. ‘Taking the French figures as a 
basis, the restoration of the forests once completely de- 
stroyed on the 4,000,000 acres of this proposed reserve, 
about the headwaters of these southeastern rivers, would 
cost the enormous sum of $200,000,000, and even then, after 
a century of constant care; this restoration will be incom- 
plete. A thousand years would hardly suffice for the re- 
formation of the deep soils now on these mountain slopes 
and which are necessary for the best forest growth. 

On the other hand, it can be safely estimated that the 
cost of preserving these forests on these 4,000,000 acres 
of mountain lands will not cost more than $10,000,000 ; that 
the sale of forest products will, during the next five decades, 
yield a net revenue to the government of twice or three 
times the purchase cost; and that long before the end of the 
present century this forest reserve of 4,000,000 acres will be 
yielding to the government a net profit of 25 to 75 cents 
an acre, or a total net profit of $1,500,000 to $3,000,000 per 
annum. Many of the European government forests yield 
a revenue of $1 to $3 an acre. 

Meanwhile saved and developed along with the forests, 
as a result of this wiser policy of preservation, the water 
powers on these streams will operate manufacturing in- 
terests valued at $50,000,000 to $100,000,000; the agricul- 
tural lands along these streams will be perpetuated; navi- 
gation facilities will be continued; a supply of valuable 
hardwood timber will be maintained; the management of 
this reserve will demonstrate to states, corporations and 
individual land owners how a hardwood forest can be used 
and also perpetuated; and this beautiful mountain region 
will more and more become the tramping ground and rest- 
ing place, at all seasons of the year, for the increasing 
thousands of sick and weary from more than half the states 
of the Union, who need retire for a time from the increas- 
ing rush and excitement of American business and social 
life. 

Certainly in this great national problem prevention Is 
far wiser and cheaper than the cure. 

In still another way the establishment of this reserve is 
of great importance to the country, and especially to the 
hardwood lumber interests. The proper management of 
these forests by the government will demonstrate to the 
people of this country that there is such a thing as the 
profitable use of a hardwood forest by one generation and 
the perpetuation of it for the use of succeeding genera- 
tions. Out of the large total of 137 species of trees in this 
region the less valuable ones will be gradually replaced by 
those of greater value, thus perpetuating the supply of the 
hardwood lumber most in demand. This practical manage- 
ment of such a reserve will make of it the most valuable 
forestry school in the world. 


Recommendations on Officers’ Reports. 


W. A. Russe, as chairman of the committee appointed 
to consider the recommendations made in the president’s 
and secretary’s addresses, reported the finding of that 
committee as follows: 


The committee begs leave to submit the following: The 
committee recommends that the president appoint a com- 
mittee of five on foreign consignments to take such action 
as they think necessary to subserve the interests of the 
members of this association. 

Freight classification on lumber: We recommend that a 
standing transportation or railroad committee be appointed 
or elected and that the question of freight classifications on 
lumber be referred to this committee. 

Appointment of assistant secretary: Your committee 
recommends that an assistant secretary be appointed by 
the board of directors and it be empowered to fix the salary. 

W. A. Russp, 
A. J. LANGE, 
W. M. Weston. 


This report on motion was adopted, 
Election of Officers. 


The next in order was the election of officers for the 
following year. B. F. McMillan spoke as follows: 


I am requested by many members of this association to 
represent them in what is to me a most pleasing task, be- 
cause it is one that seems most appropriate as a token of 
our appreciation of the services of the gentlemen to whom 
we are all indebted. ‘Therefore, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, 1 offer the following for your action: 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to cast the 
joint ballot of the members of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association for the gentlemen who have filled the various 


H. B. LEWIS, 
Reed City, Mich, 


‘ 


W. M. WESTON, 


offices of this association as officers or directors to fill those 
same positions for the coming year. Further, if there is any 
rule conflicting with this resolution that such rule be sus- 
pended. 

Now, gentlemen, in defense of this resolution I want to 
say that I, as one, can appreciate the hard work and good 
judgment and the conscientious manner in which these gen- 
tlemen have performed their duties. I feel that if I am 
“set down on” in this convention it was because the presi- 
dent was honest in his action. I want to say we ought to 
honor him for standing on his dignity. Gentlemen, 1 hope 
we will have this resolution passed, and I hope that every 
member here can see this in the same light that I see it. 
We cannot have an association unless we have efficient 
officers. 

At the request of President Smith, W. A. Russe took 
the chair and put the motion as embodied in Mr. Mc- 
Millan’s nominating speech, which resulted in the cast- 
ing of the vote of the association for the present officers 
to succeed themselves for the ensuing year. 

In accepting re-election as president Mr. Smith said: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: Some months ago I re- 
ceived several letters asking if | would accept the nomina- . 
tion for president the second time, which | declined. I 
made the statement at Chicago that I thought the office 
of president should go in rotation. The committee, how- 
ever, came to me and told me that a change in the admin- 
istration at this time was not a good thing. I thought it 
over and told the committee I would stand if I could do 
the association any good. 

I have done all that I could do this last year and hope 
to do as much this year. I have little time to spare, as I 
have a great many interests that need my attention, but will 
see that the association gets a good share of it and hope 
next year that tbe succeeding president will find the associa- 
tion in good condition. I thank you very much. 


Railroad Classification of Lumber. 

The question of the appointment of the committee to 
take up the matter of the freight classification of lum- 
ber was then discussed and on motion, which carried, 
it was devolved upon the board of directors to appoint 
such a committee. 

There was considerable discussion as to just what 
the duties of that committee should consist of. M. M. 
Wall seemed to think that it would entail an immense 
amount of labor on its members. For instance, he said, 
take the question of routing; the majority of railroads, 
especially those in the south, practically allowed no 
routing orders to be given. Heretofore if a shipper de- 
sired to ship a car and consign it to himself in an out- 
of-the-way place he had the privilege of doing so, but 
the railroads have ruled that nothing whatever is to be 
placed on the bill of lading. On this subject he said 
further: 


I understand that recently an appeal has been taken from 
this arbitrary ruling on the part of the railroads in Cali- 
fornia and the Interstate Commerce Commission has taken 
up that question and ruled that the railroads must not 
regulate routing. ‘This is a very important work for the 
committee and I would like to see it taken up as one of 
the first duties. 

The chair—It seems to me that this association has 
never taken up the railroad question in a proper manner. 
Our local association in St. Louis took up a matter about 
three weeks ago. We had gotten to a point where the 
rates were raised so we could not do business. We took 
up the question with the freight bureau here and within 
ten days the rates were put back where they were before. 
This association is one of the strongest and most powerful, 
provided the members will back the committee. ‘They can 
get lumber classified properly. We are paying $15 or $2u 
too much on a car. ‘This will be a great saving and profit 
in itself. I ask for the committee the support of the mem- 
bers. 

John T. Burford—We cannot ship a car of lumber any- 
where and know whether it goes by California or any other 
route until it gets to its destination. If your customer 
countermands the order you cannot get hold of the car until 
it reaches the point to which it is billed. The ‘railroads 
have taken ali the privileges away from us and we are 
apparently without redress. 

W. H. Russe—We have been having serious trouble at 
Memphis and if it were not for the lumbermen’s association 
there we would practically be shut out of doing business to- 
day. We cannot get just what we want, but can if we have the 
backing of this association, and if anyone has any trouble 
of that kind it would be best to talk about it now, so that 
the committee will know something of how the association 
feels about it. We cannot give too much attention to this 
matter. For instance, we received at Memphis a short 
time ago a ruling that log cars of 80,000-pound capacity 
must be loaded to 60,000 pounds, when we could not put 
60,000 pounds on the car. We held a meeting and finally 
got the ruling rescinded. As Mr. Wall says, it is first one 
thing, then another, and then another, and it is time we 
took a stand and demanded our rights. 

J. V. Stimson—I have had some trouble also. Take the 
matter of rates; some cars go through at 12 cents, some 13, 
14, 15, 16 cents to the same destination, and then you have 
to fight your claim for rebate or excess freight and they 
hold you up. I have got nearly a thousand dollars out in 
claims of this sort today. That is clearly wrong and is an 
injustice and we do not know when we will get our money 
back. 

John T. Burford—We recently shipped four cars to a 
customer who made an assignment before the lumber got 
there. The railroad stopped it and wrote the customer 
that they had the car of lumber. They charged me $50 de- 
murrage, which I paid. This was nearly a year ago. Now 
the demurrage association offers me 50 cents on the dollar. 
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Phe railroad people told me to settle it on that basis and 
they would make it up to me in some other way. 

Ii. @. Humphrey-—It seems to me the proper thing would be 
to organize a freight bureau of some kind and at the head of 
that committee have a freight traffic manager, one who is 
a railroad man, who is thoroughly conversant with freights 
and railroad business Mhen establish an office at 
some central point where we can refer all of our hard luck 
stories and where they will be properly attended to, Place 
this officer on a salary sufficient to have our business prop 
erly looked after ! 

W. TL. Russe fhe exporters’ association has a bureau of 
h kind and the assistant general freight has charge of all 
of these matters for us, but that involves some expense 
ind that is the only thing to be considered 

H. ¢. Humphrey In case of a bureau of that kind being 
established of course all of our claims can be referred to this 
reight bureau We can allow a certain percentage of the 

aim for looking after it, which will in a measure pay 
the running expenses of the bureau 

W. Tf. Russe We find that the only claims referred to 
he ecretary of our association are the hard ones. 

Phe chait he traffic manager idea is a very good one, 

very expensive Our annual dues are just about suffi 
carry us through without any deficit and we always 
bh the vear with a little money in the treasury, but a 
vood railroad man asks a good price for his services, — It 
trike me that possibly a tratlic association can be formed 
vithin this association and let it) take care of Its own 
| es through its own members without expense to the 
mitional association 

The session was then adjourned to convene again at 

~ } i 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At 3:15 President Smith called the nvention to or 
der and stated that he desired imere time ino which 
tomuke the appomtment of the various committees, and 
ico to consult with the members generally as to the 

ppo niment of a trathe manager, 

Technicalities on Terms for Culls. 
The question of the substitution of the terms Nos, 1, 2 
nd 3 common in place of shipping culls and mill eulls 
s brought up by Bo FP. MeMillan, who made the 
followine motion: That wherever the word “cull” was 
used in the rule uch as shipping culls and mill culls, 
the tert No. 2 commen and No. 3 common shall be 
red respectively, and that commen shall be known as 
1 common his motion was seconded and an 
nendment offered by |. M. Pritchard that the matter 
he referred to the revision committee. Neither original 
motion nor amendment came toa vote on account of the 
fact Cheat yveral members were in consultation ima 
committee voon and it was decided to lay the matter on 
the table until they returned to the hall. The debate, 
however, Was continued, and in support of his motion 
Mir. McMillan said in part: 

I want to support this measure and tell you that it is 

ne to work no hardship on any one, but it is going to take 
uw jond off the revision committee’s shoulders Iivery single 

ange that you have made in your rules has been a com 

MISE Your rules are either right or wrong; they ought to 

either eliminated or supported You cannot compromise 
apy such thing as this. You cannot satisfy the man who 
wants the high and low giade common without first putting 


yourself in position so that yeu can move up and up and up. 
Tam a manufacturer, a consumer and a dealer, and if you 
are try to get a rules that will suit) the 
buyer, the manufacturer and the wholesaler you 
must divide the product first so as to suit: the consumer 
and then you have got the answer to the whole thing, For 
instance, we have three grades here today. There are some 
men who want common 75 percent, others at 60 percent. It 


going to set of 


the seller, 


has been put down to 662-8 percent. Now what are you 
going to do’ It has pleased neither one. You have got to 
divide the product of the log. That is where we stand. We 


must divide the product so that the consumer can use it, We 
must way of distributing our grades, You say a 
name not help the grade. Neither do good clothes help 
the man but they make him look bette I have heard a 
great Many men right here say to me that if they were sell 
ing common they would never call it cull. Now | know this; 
I know that the wholesalers make a No, 2 common They 
are seared to death on this proposition and if this opposi 
tion is all coming from them [| want to explain to them 
why they are just as well off as they are today. For in 
stance, they make a No. 1 and No, 2 common. I[f they are 
making them they can do this. They can say to their dealers 
or consumers, “Why, ours is a little better than the other 
fellow’s because we make another grade.” 
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J. H. Thompson—tI do not beheve that it is practicable 
for this association to make this change. It is a fact that 
the inspection bureau has tried to educate the people to our 
inspection rules as they now stand and now it would have 
to do that work over again It is leaving the grading prob 
ably the same, but it requires the snrveyor general's atten 
tion for a long time to come to explain to the inspectors 
exactly what is meant by this change and why they did it. 
Another thing: We are known all over the country as men 
of very honest intentions 1 do not believe in this senti 
ment on “eulls’ and besides it will certainly put the depart- 
ment to a great deal of expense and extra work and we 
want to avoid it. 

J. T. Burford—t do not like to go against the baby and 


the father and especially the mother of this 
national, We have members from 
Louisiana and from Colorado, ‘The time 
we must change to No. 1 and 2 common, but we have spent 
a lot of time doing missionary work. We have spent five 
‘sof hard work and I have done my part in my humble 
We have not all the people in the United States with 


great body, but 
Massachusetts to 
must come when 


it is 
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us yet. We have changed the grades now and made them 
easier, and we have got to begin now and do a lot of this 


missionary work over again. This change has got to come, 
but i think it wants to be agitated now and discussed, and 
the people prepared for it, You send us out with our com- 
mon moved up to No. 1 and No. 2.) While | am in favor of 
this change we have a large territory to educate and they 
will get confused. | am in tavor of deferring action or laying 
it on the table. We have enough work to do with the revised 
jujes that we have just adopted and | think we had better 
wait a little while and not overload ourselves by making 
this change at this time. 

W. If. Russe-—I am sure we will have to do a great deal of 
of a grade. 


missionary work if we change the name You 
bave also got to take into consideration the changed rules 
we have adopted here today, but IT do not think that the 
National association has an inspector on its staff to whom 
we would have to send someone down to tell him that we 
have eliminated shipping cull and call that No, 2 common, 
He would know it the minute he received the new rules. I 
believe the word cull ought to be dropped out. Any man 
by the number can tell what shipping cull or No, 2 common 


is If we are ever going to change it the time to do so is 
now. 

I. IK. Goodlander—Speaking as a traveling man, I have 
always found it very hard to sell cull lumber under the name 
of cull, but have sold many a car very easily under the name 
of No. 2 common, and for that reason alone I am in favor 
of the motion to change the name of cull to No, 2 common 
und mill cull to No. 3 common and when the time comes make 
a No. 4 common. 

Max Sondheimer—There certainly can be no objection to 
that proposition from the fact that the rules are made which 
should govern these grades and [| believe there is not a man 
here who jobs lumber who has not time and again been 
compelled, in order to meet competition, to sell a No. 2 or 
No. 3 common. It seems to me that it is the general con 
sensus of opinion—-and IT use this word consensus advisedly 
that the proposition promulgated by the gentleman’ from 
Wisconsin is not only proper but it ought to be made imme- 
diately effective: and | hope, gentlemen, that you will take 
advantage of what comes to us like a revelat.on out of a 
clear sky, and when the time comes, my dear sir, all these 
young gentlemen, young men, those of the coming generation. 








owing largely to the efforts of you, sv (referring to Presi 
dent Smith), will understand that many of the (roubles 
that this ssociation has been compelled to confront, such 
us this, have been done away with tike mist before 
the sun. 

M. M. Wall—I was very much in hopes that it would net 
be found necessary for me to go against the wishes of the 
association, There is probably so doubt in the mind of any 
man here that we have had a hard row to hoe trying to 
make national rules of inspection properly. It has been a 


hard job to try to educate and convince the people that our 
rules are better than the rules they have been using in differ 
ent parts of the country up to the time of our organization. 
It has been a piece of campaign work from the start. We 
have not been able to make any impression on the eastern 
markets and | think that our rules have been so revised now 
that we are at a point which we have been aiming at for 
three or four years. We go out before the world and say 
that while we have taken the best boards out of our common 
and put them into No. 1 and No. 2, you have taken the best 
pieces out of cull and put them into the grade of common. 
You reach down and pick up what is left of your lowers and 
call them common atso. The first car of lumber you ship 
under the proposed new rule billed as No. 2 common will 
be looked over by the customer and when he gets through 
he will say that that car is the worst lot you ever shipped 
culls. You will have to labor and go all over this work 
of education... It seems to me that we will not get any re 
sults from our national inspection for several years to come. 
lrankly | would be almost disheartened to have to go out and 
undertake to do the work over that we have done and it 
would take the next two or three years. I hope that at the 
present time you will not make this change. It is a good 
thing to agitate it now and | think it will be a good deal 
like our question on measurement of lumber. 

M. fi. Thomas —We are old pine people and are following 
up our hardwood business along the same lines as our pine. 
We ship direct to the furniture factories and come in direct 
contact with furniture buyers. We know from = experience 
that the buyer of hardwood lumber under those conditions 
is often a man who is not familiar with the inspection of 
lumber; who has no practical knowledge of lumber. He 
does not stand in the same position with the yard buyer who 
understands yard inspections fairly well. We have often 
come against this condition We offer our lumber under 
national inspection but we are all the while up against that 
one point, and while we know that others are selling shipping 


as 


culls and better as common and better we have never felt 
that we could consistently go before the trade and say to 
them that we are using the national rules and at the same 
time say that our stock is common and better, On that ac- 
count we often lose trade. 1 think from what has been 
shown here and from what [ know of our own section this 


stock is very commonly sold as common and better when it is 
log run, shipping cull and better. In regard to the objec 
tion urged I cannot appreciate the force of it inasmuch as any 
one who buys under the national rules and pays any attention 
the inspection book itself can readily understand the 
distinction in the same. They buy what will suit their pur- 
pose. We simply ask to be in a position to say that we still 
the national rules and still will not be compelled to take 
a false position in regard to grades. The name of the grade 
is what we make it and it seems to me we could make the 
name of that grade No. 2 common in place of shipping culls, 
without doing any material harm to any one, and I know it 
will be of material benefit to a good many. 

(. L. Adler—It seems to me we have got to take into 
consideration thee consumers of lumber. To educate these 
people to new names would cause all kinds of disputes and 
trouble, and [ predict it will cost the members of this asso- 
clation $100,000 to $250,000 to do it. The word “eull” 
means nothing. It simply means if you are going to start 
a grade with No. 1 common and so on down, why not say 


to 


use 





No. 38 clear and No. 4 clear? 
Jack P. Richardson—I have been handling lumber in the 
St. Louis market for the past thirty years and I have seen 


the grades changed. When we were first selling lumber we 
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would take a customer, sell him a pile of lumber and gay 
“We will sell you this lumber and it is measured merchanty. 
ble.’ The thing that confronts us in St. Louis is, and every 
commission man and wholesaler will bear me out, that this 
thing of mill culls to us has been a great deal of work and 


no pay. We get probably 1,000 feet of mill culls out of 
every 1,500 feet shipped in the year for mill culls. We 
get nothing at all for it. We pay the freight on it, or our 
customer does. But it finds a place after a while. The 
yard man piles it up and sells it and we get some money 
for it. I have for years sold poplar from Brother Thomp 
son's district in ‘Tennessee, and No. 2 common. | haye 


never written him or any other man for a carload of shipping 
culls without expressing “shipping culls or No, 2 common,” [ 
could not sell a manufacturer on the statement that I had 
a carload of shipping culls. Ile would say: “I do not care 
for your cull at all; we do not use them in the factory. Woe 
use only No. 1 common lumber.’ And so we have to sell jt 
the best we can. I am new in the association, but from 
my experience in handling lumber it seems to me this grade 
should be established. I have a friend in Arkansas who 
makes No, 2, No. 3 and No. 4 common for a fair price and 
the party knows just what he is getting and it is satisfac 
tory. L sold No. 38 common and it goes all right. | appre- 
e most heartily the remarks of the chairman of the jp- 











spection bureau—that its labor has been long, tedious and 
intelligent and should be respected—and I do hate to yote 


in the affirmative on the proposition on this account, but 
from my own knowledge of the trade and the: handling of 
lumber, I shall have to vote “aye.” 

The motion was again put by the chair and decided 
in the aflirmative by a rising vote. 

The Rules on Walnut. 

A motion was then made by J. M. Pritchard that the 
action taken on Thursday afternoon in regard to the 
adoption of the new walnut rules as presented by Alex 
Lendrum be reconsidered and that the convention adopt 
the recommendations as made by the revision committee, 
To this Mr. Leadrum strongly objected and in support 
of his objection said in part: 


That question was brought up informally outside of this 


meeting by Messrs. Banning and Mengel and myself. We 
talked the matter over and [ was asked if [ had any ob 
jection to any modifications being made in those rules. [ 


told him not the slightest, with the exception of short Jum- 
ber and seconds; that the product demands those rules. | 
was one against three, but finally the other gentlemen saw 
it in the same light as I did and consented. [I have been 
told by the chairman of the revision committee that he over 
looked the figures representing the percentage of short lum 
ber that should be allowed; that it was their intention to 
recommend it to this meeting. [It was simply an oversight 
on their part. The little changes made in the inspection of 
that lumber are slight, and noc rigid enough to meet the 
requirements of the product. This is a progressive age and 
progressive lumbermen are looking forward to the inevitable. 
It is patent to everybody that our products are not going to 
produce the same grades ten years from now that they are 
at present producing, and it is also apparent to everyone 
that the logs are not producing the same percentage of upper 
grades as they produced ten, twenty and forty years ago. 
When I first went into the walnut business, in 1869, and 
later, up until 1883, we would turn down logs and would 
not pay the freight on them that today we are glad to haul 
twenty-five miles. It is of no particular advantage to us 
to have these rules changed, except that it aids us in selling 
2 product that is not asked for. It also hinges on Mr. Me 
Millan’s thoughts in changing the name of culls. It is clear 
to a great many that mill yards are piled today with refuse 
lumber that cannot be very well marketed because we d.d 
hot prepare rules to take care of the accumulation that is 
bound to come now and in the future. If you are going to 
continue and make the same grade in black walnut or in 
oak or in any wood as it was at the time our forests were 
at their best, you are bound to accumulate a lot of stuff 
that cannot be sold, or if it is sold it is sold at a loss. It 
costs us as much money to haul a cull board to the mill and 
put it through the saw and inspect and dry it and load it 
on the car and pay freight as it does a clear board. The 
white pine people saw the inevitable and prepared for it. 
You cannot now buy low grades of pine, whereas if you kept 
up that standard grade it would be a drug on the market. 

Reverting back to walnut again, and this point of in 
creasing number of feet: We accumulate in the course of a 
year from 200,000 to 400,000 feet of surplus, eight and nine 
feet long. Now it may occur to you that we cannot get rid 
of that stuff. It is quite to the contrary. Our customers 
wanted that stuff and as long as they could buy it for $10 
a thousand feet less they would not buy the others, That is 
evidence that it is in demand and that they are looking for 
it, and it is evidence to us that in order to perpetuate our 
business and get rid of our stocks we must force them to 
take it because they can use it, and [ hope that this ques 
tion should not be brought up again to revise. 


J. M. Woods, of Boston, Mass., stated that in Massa- 
chusetts the inspection rules were governed entirety by 
the laws of the state that had been in force for the past 
fifty years. He contended that it wouid be a serious mis- 
take to lower the standard of grades and that it would 
be a tedious procecding to attempt to educate the public 
up to this new rule. Mr. Woods was of the opinion 
that the better way would be to raise the price instead 
of the grades. A thing, he said, is what it, is and you 
cannot change it by changing its name, and he hoped 
that the action taken on Thursday afternoon would be 
reconsidered and the report of the revision commit- 
tee adopted in its stead, 

Max Sondheimer—This is probably the only serious com- 
ment that I have made at this meeting. On this proposi- 


tion the gentleman has touched upon the vital question “ae 
ought to be taken into consideration, Ile says, speaking fol 
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the locality from which he comes, that the consumers’ in- 
terests and desires should be taken into consideration. If 
he takes into consideration their desires he makes with them 
a special contract that has no bearing at all on the rule. 
1 claim that a man buying under the national rules of in- 
spection should buy a mill run of lumber and that these 
rules should pertain simply to the mill runs of lumber. — rhe 
logs and timber today are not the logs and timber of ten 
years ago. The manufacturers and the consumers of Kurope 
and the New England states who are not manufacturers fail 
to take into consideration that logs hare their defects; that 
logs have knots and heart. What right have they to come 
and ask us to make rules for their benefit? We do not 
object to bidding on that business, While we do not want 
to antagonize their wants or find objections to what has 
peen said, we do not take into consideration the consumer. 
This is not a consumer’s convention or organization, This 
is a convention of lumbermen, jobbers and manufacturers. 
Iie says it does not make any difference what name you call 
a thing. You give a dog a bad name and everybody will 
take a kick at him. I think when I make the statement 
that the average run of walnut will not exceed 10 or 15 
percent firsts and seconds I am giving facts, and I think the 
gentlemen will bear me out if they can use short lengths. 
If the rule calls for 10 or 8 or 6 feet boards they know 
what they are buying and if they buy under the rules of 
firsts and seconds they expect this percentage and they pay 
for it. 

Alex Lendrum—TI would like to explain to those who were 
not here yesterday why we are so anxious to have the 
amount of feet in this grade increased. I explained yester- 
day the competition we go against is veneer mills and export 
log men. The export log man does not turn down an & or 
9-foot log, nor a dozen in a car. They force us to buy those 
lengths in competition with them and consequently we are 
forced to get a greater percentage of short lengths in our 
cut. No one has: fought harder against short lengths than 
I. I have used every effort for the past four or five years 
to save from $3 to $5 a thousand more on a 12-foot log 
than I would pay for a 10-foot log, and so on. ‘There is 
another thing peculiar to our locality and not to Indiana 
and the eastern states. That is that there is not enough of 
this timber in one place to justify any one to build a good 
logging rig. That being the case, the log producer, knowing 
that the export man would just as soon buy a 10-foot log as 
a 16-foot, and almost as soon buy an 8-foot log as a 16-foot, 
when he gets the large one he takes the 16-foot log and cuts 
it in two so he can haul it easily. 








The chair then put the question and on rising vote 
it was ceclared lost, and the new walnut rules as 
adopted at the Thursday afternoon meeting would stand, 

The Site of the Next Annual. 


J. V. Stimpson, of Huntingburg, Ind., in behalf of the 
Indiana Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
invited the convention to make the place of its next 
annual at Indianapolis. He was followed by W. H. 
Russe, of Memphis, Tenn., who set forth the superior 
merits of Memphis as a convention city, and M. M. Wall 
wanted it put off at Buffalo. On a motion which was 
carried it was decided to hold the next annual at 
Indianapolis. 

There being no further business the convention ad 
journed without delay. 


The Attendance. 


Kugene Shaw, Daniel Shaw Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

N. (. Foster, N. C. Foster Lumber Co., Fairchild, Wis. 

Charles A. Goodman, Sawyer-Goodman (Co., Marinette, Wis. 

William Threlkeld, Henry Maley Lumber Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Theodore Fathauer, Theo, Fathauer Co., Chicago, 

Henry Maley, Ilenry Maley Lumber Co., Edinburg, Ind. 

IF. Hf. Hamilton, Indiana Lumber Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

W. O. King, W. 0. King & Co., Chicago. 

J. Watt Graham, Graham Lumber Co., Cincinnati. 

(. Crane, C. Crane & Co., Cincinnati. 

iH. M. Kramer, C. & W. Kramer, Richmond, Ind. 

W. A. Bonsack, Bonsack Lumber Co., St. Louis. 

Max Sondheimer, Ek. Sondheimer & Co., Chicago. 

John W. Dickson, J. W. Dickson Lumber Co., Memphis. 

William HI. Russe, Russe & Burgess, Memphis. 

George 1). Burgess, Russe & Burgess, Memphis. 

J. M. Pritchard, Long-Knight Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

R. Hf. Vansant, Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky. 

J. W. Thompson, J. W. Thompson Lumber Co., Memphis. 

Kk. - Goodlander, Goodlander-Robertson Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis. 

F. B, Robertson, Goodlander-Robertson Lumber Co., Memphis 

layd G. Harris, Loyd G, Harris Lumber Co., St. Louis. 

Horace A, Reeves, jr., R. 1B. Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia. 

John T, Burford, Burford Lumber Co., Chattanooga. 

J. M. Card, J. M. Card Lumber Co., Chattanooga. 

C. L. Adler, Adler Lumber Co., Lyons, Ky. 

C. L. McConnell. Prewitt & Spurr Mfg. Co., Nashville. 

A. J. Howard, Chicago. 

KE. M. Clere, A. J. Howard, Newbern, Tenn. 

A. R. Vansickle, A. R. Vansickle & Soa, Tannis, Il. 

J. V. Stimson, liuntingburg, Ind. 

August J. Lang, St. Louis. 

J. If. Friant, Himmelberger & Friant Co., Cairo, UL 

M. E. Stockwell, M. E. Stockwell & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

W. D. Reeves, Heler Ark 

W. W. Whieldon, ass‘stant surveyor general, Buffalo. 

George II. Cattriil, American Hardwood Lbr, Co., St. Louis. 

Frederick 'l. Pertch, Advance Lumber Co., Cleveland. 

John N. Verdin, St. Louis. 

KE. HW. Will, Hallett Lumber Co., St. Louis. 

John I, Himmetberger, Himmelberger & Harrison Co., More: 
head, Mo. 7 

Harry i. Christian, Indianapolis. 

C. P. Wurd, jr, Cincinnati, 

L. Methudy, ‘St. Louis. 

: Ki. Stonebraker, L. Uf. Gage Lumber Co., Providence, R. I 

J.B. Temple, J. A. Fay & Egan Co., St. Louis. 















B. W. McMILLAN, 





THEODORE PLUMMER, 
MeMillan, Wis. St. Louis. 


Maurice M. Wall, Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., Buffalo. 

B. F. Swain, D'Heur & Swain Lumber Co., Seymour, Ind. 

A. ik. Hart, Leland G. Banning, Cincinnati. 

George R. Thamer, Empire Lumber Co., Chicago. 

William J. Wagstaff, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Edward J. Young, American Hardwood Lumber Co., Mad 
ison, Wis. 

H. C. Humphrey, G. W. Jones Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis. 

Charles H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. 

C. G. Powell, Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co., South 
Bend, Ind. 

Ilamilton Love, Love, Boyd & Co., Nashville. 

T. J. Christian, Fullerton-Vowell Hardwood Lumber Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 

Theodore Plummer, Plummer-Benedict Lumber Co., St. Louis 

Alex Lendrum, Penrod Walnut Corporation, Kansas City. 

S. L. Dodds, Suntlower Lumber Co., Clarksdale, Miss. 

W. E. Smith, Three States Lumber Co., Cairo, Il. 

James Buckley, Brookville, Ind. 

M. B. Farrin, M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati. 

Nat Williams, Yowell & Williams, Little Rock, Ark. 

W. W. Knight, Long-Knight Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

S. M. Nickey, A. B. Nickey & Sons, Princeton, Ind. 

W. I. Nickey, A. B. Nickey & Sons, Princeton, Ind. 

If. If, Connelly, Connelly Hardwood Lumber Co., Kansas City. 

Harry C. Jackson, Michigan Maple Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

William Kramer, C. & W. Kramer, Richmond, Ind. 

*’. Benson, James Kennedy & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

I’. M. Vossell, Gage & Vossell, Cincinnati. 

Ik. A. Swain, Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati. 

R. S. Robertson, Ferguson-lalmer Co., Paducah, Ky. 

A. Bb. Hart, L. G. Banning, Cincinnati. 

John A. Byers, S. T. Dering Hardwood Lumber Co., Peters 
burg, Ind. 

S. T. Dering, S. T. Dering Hardwood Lumber Co., Veters 
burg, Ind. 

J. I. Steffy, Steffy Lumber Co., Rayville, La. 

Alcee Stewart, Alcee Stewart & Co., St. Louis. 

J. W. Darling, J. W. Darling Lumber Co., Cincinnati. 

G. D. Fellows, G. D. Fellows Lumber Co., Racine, Wis. 

I. If. Smith, f&. HW. Smith Lumber Co., St. Louis. 

W. A. Bennett, Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati. 

W. J. Cude, Beardstown, Tenn. 
’. Kelley, Kelley Lumber Co., Chicago. 

White, W. Il. White & Co., Boyne City, Mich. 

I). (. Burgoyne, Paris, Tex. 

J. A. Thompson. May, Thompson & Thayer, Evansville, Ind. 

Jacob Manley, Sullivan, Ind. 

Daniel Wertz, Maley & Wertz, Evansville, Ind. 

O. W. Gladden, Gladden Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

J. A. Brown, C. bk. Strifler Lumber Co., St. Louis. 

M. EF. ‘Thomas, Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc., Cadillac, Mich. 

A. R. Vinnedge, Vinnedge Bros., Chicago. 

J. V. Richardson, J. Po & W. IE, Richardson, St. Louis. 

J. S. Garetson, Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., St. Louis. 

Edward C. Allen, Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Cairo, Il. 
S. Candee, Hardwood Export Co., Cairo, Til. 

(. R. Mengel, C. C. Mengel, jr., & Bro. Co., Louisville, Ky. 

W. M. Weston, W. M. Weston & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Leland G. Banning, Cincinnati. 














M. Leming, Leming & Lamson, Cape Girardeau, Mo 
Kr. ish, Foster Lumber Mercantile Agency, Chicago 
S. Anderson, Anderson & Tully Co., Memphis. 

L2 Darnell, I. M. Darnell & Son Co., Memphis. 

(. Ek. Thomas, Thomas & VProetz Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
«C.F. Liebke, C. FF. Liebke Mill & Lumber Co., St. Louis. 
C. W. Holmes, J. A. Ilolmes Lumber Co., Memphis. 

i. J. Young, American Hardwood Lbr, Co., Madison, Wis. 
Il. S. Hayden, Francis Beidler & Co., Chicago. 

Kk. W. Vetter, Empire Lumber Co., Buffalo. 

Ik. Payson Smith, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. Tarleton Il. Bean, forestry department World's Fair, St. 


Louis. 
I’. H. Cass, lumber agent, Chicago & Eastern Illinois rail 
road, Chicago. 
George KE. Watson, The Tlouse of Iloo-Iloo, St. Louis. 
Morris A. Hlayward, (| Hl. & D. R, R., Columbus, Ohio. 
G. W. Gladding, kb. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis. 
J. B. Temple, J. A. Fay & Egan Co., St. Louis. 
t. W. Stadden, Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Chicago. 
Ik. K. Prickett, Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati. 
N. A. Gladding, FE. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis. 
T. K. Edwards, Hlinois Central railroad, Chicago 
I. F, Fish, Foster Lumber Mercantile Agency, Chicago. 
Joseph B, Cabbell. B. & O. S. W. R. RL, Memphis. 
George W. Schwartz, Vandal'a Line, St. Louis. 
ki. L. Roederer, Big Four Route, St. Louis. 
J. M. S. White, B. & O. S. W. R. RR. St. Louis. 
R. Sondheimer, FE. Sondheimer Co., Cairo, II. 








DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


Immediately after the adjournment a meeting of the 
board of directors was called and vacancies caused by 
the retirement of members of revision committee were 
filled as follows: H. E. Humphrey, Appleton, Wis., 
Hugh McLean, Buffalo, N. Y., and Theodore Plummer, 
Mr. Plummer succeeded himself. The vacancies in 
the inspection bureau were filled by W. W. Knight, of 
Indianapolis, Ind.; W. J. Wagstaff, Oshkosh, Wis.; 
W. FE. Smith, Cairo, IIL, was reappointed. 

On Saturday morning another meeting of the board 
was called for the purpose of looking into the freight 
bureau matter, as recommended in the president’s re- 
port, and it was decided to organize such a bureau for 
the handling of all matters pertaining to rates, classi- 
fication, claims ete. W. H. Russe, of Memphis, was 
appointed chairman, and J. M. Bullard, of St. Louis, 
Mo., acting secretary. The other members are F. M. 
Possell, Cincinnati; C. R. Mengel, Louisville, and F. W. 
Upham, Chicago. The committee is to be called the 
freight bureau committee and it will handle any ques 
tions relating to transportation ete. 


J. M. PRITCHARD, 
Indianapolis. 


The question of the appointment of an assistant see- 
retary was taken up, but it was decided to hold the 
matter over for the present. 





NEW MEMBERS ENROLLED. 
The meeting was specially prelific in new member- 
ships. Twenty-three names were added to the roll of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, as follows: 


Southern Mill & Land Co., St. Louis 

W. DD. Reeves, Helena, Ark. 

J. W. Darling, Cincinnati. 

Wausau Lumber Co., Edgar, Wis. 

Parksdale, Denton & Co., Memphis. 

William J. Wagstaff, Oshkosh, Wis 

C. F. Liebke Mili & Lumber Co., St. Louis 

H. J. Ruth, Poplar Bluff, M: 

Stewart & Jackson, Cincinnati 

Moeberger-O Reilly-Gram Lumber Co., St. Louis. 

L.. Methudy, St. Louis. 

W. R. Barksdale, St. Louis 

A. R. Vansickle & Son, Temms, III. 

Nat. Williams, Little Rock, Ark 

Leming & Samson, Cape Girardeau, Mo 

Johnson Lumber Co... Fayetteville, Ark. 

Askins-Direks Lumber Co.. Union City, Tenn, 

Mitchell Bros., Cadillac, Mich. 

Wilson & Beall, Armorel, Ark. 

©. P. Tlurd, jr., Cincinnati. 

Ilanna Lumber Co., Cincinnati 

J.P. & W. TL. Richardson, St. Louis 

Raymond Lumber Co., Chicago. 

This brings the total membership up to within one or 
two of an even 500, making the organization the largest 
of any manufacturers’ or wholesalers’ organization in 
the country, the only ones which excel it being some of 
the retail associations, 





CONVENTION NOTES. 


[wo men who seemed to be particularly chummy 
were Max Sondheimer, of Chicago, and Syd Dodds, 
of Clarksville, Miss. The latter is of the Sunflower 
Lumber Company, which has a number of hardwood 
mills in that state. A year ago Mr. Dodds came up to 
Chicago to attend the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation meeting and while in the city thought he might 
as well sell some lumber, so he visited the district and 
went into the oflice of the EK. Sondheimer Company. 
He thought maybe he could sell a carload of quartered 
oak and came pretty near fainting when, after a dis- 
cussion of stock and prices, he was told ke could ship 
a half million feet as a sample. He recovered his 
equipoise and shipped the half million and since then 
has shipped about 5,000,000 feet. the Sondheimer con 
cern taking the entire product controlled by Mr. Dodds, 
and as a result Max Sondheimer claims to have the 
most complete stock of quartered oak in the country. 

B. FF. MeMillan, of MeMillan, Wis., covered himself 
with glory by securing practically unanimous indorse- 
ment of his plan for renaming the grades of cull in 
hardwoods. He accomplished the conversion of the 
convention in about twenty-four hours. At first preb 
ably three-quarters of those in attendance were opposed 
to him, though his views met with immediate acceptance 
by some of the more wideawake and progressive. If 
he had never done anything else in behalf of the hard 
wood trade or if his services now should cease his 
name will be handed down as the author of one of the 
most important reforms in the history of the industry. 
Mr. MeMillan was accompanied by his wife and together 
on Saturday they took a boat for the north, intending 
to proceed in that leisurely way as far as navigation 
would permit and thence by rail home. 

F. M. Hamilton, the veteran hardwood lumber manu- 
facturer of Nashville, president of the Indiana Lumber 
Company of that city, said that poplar logs were sell 
ing at the highest prices ever known, bringing from $18 
32 a thousand according to the quality. Consider 





to 4 
able quantities of large, clear logs have been sold at the 
latter figures. Mr. Hamilton insists that the im F 
cost of logs at the mill would amply “ee ** 

ther advances In poplar ‘umber qu 

William H. Bartle, who has an office at 565 Reck 
building, Chicago, and who is traveling freight agent of 
the Illinois, Indiana & lowa’ railroad, renewed his 
acquaintance with many friends made at other meetings 
of this trade. Mr. Bartle reports the movement of lum- 
ber over his line as very satisfactory. 

Charles H. Stevens, southwestern agent of the Chi 
cago, Peoria & St. Louis railway, was one of the promi- 
nent camp followers especially noticeable about the 
corridors of the Southern hotel during and between ses- 
sions of the meeting. Mr. Stevens has for a long while 
been a member of that large concourse of geod people 
who live “by, but not in, lumber.’ 
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N. C. Foster, of Fairchild, Wis., Eugene Shaw, of 
Eau Claire, Wis., and B. F. McMillan, of Marshfield, 
MeMillan and elsewhere in the Badger state, each cut 
a very prominent figure in the deliberations of the hard- 
wood meeting. Messrs. Foster and Shaw went home at 
noon of the second day. 


H. E. DuBois, general agent of the Inter-State Des- 
patch, renewed acquaintance with his lumber friends 
and enjoyed all sessions of the convention. 


M. M. Wall, treasurer of the Buffalo Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company, said that the distinctive feature of the 
Buffalo trade seemed to be in the sale of plain and 
quartered oak. 


Nat Williams, secretary of the Weber-Farrel Lumber 
Company, secretary and treasurer of the Corner Stone 
Cypress Company, and some time treasurer of the Capi- 
-tal Lumber Company, also an officer of a life insurance 
company of Little Rock, Ark., and of Yowell & Wil- 
liams, had never before attended a meeting of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, but will un- 
doubiedly be present at many future meetings of the 
trade, because he made many friends during his visit in 
St. Louis last weck, joined the association and showed 
great interest in its deliberations. The firm of Yowell 
& Williams at Little Rock is a large owner of hardwood 
timber lands, probably owning directly something like 
75,000 acres. This land the company is about to place 
on the market. 


H. B. Curtin, of the Pardee & Curtin Lumber Com- 
pany, Sutton, W. Va., was one of the prominent movers 
in the organization of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States. His company manu- 
factures poplar, hemlock, oak etc. The company owns 
three mills. He considers that they have about ten 
years’ cut yet to come. They have about 10,000,000 of 
lumber on hand shipping dry. 


O. Dircks, proprietor of the Askins & Dircks Lumber 
Company, Union City, Tenn., enjoyed the sessions both 
in the legislative room and in the corridors of the hotel. 
Mr. Dircks’ mill is located at the junction of the 
Mobile & Ohio and Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
railways and cuts about 30,000 feet daily of ash, oak, 
poplar ete. Mr. Dircks is probably the only Norwegian 
south of the Ohio river engaged in lumber production. 
He came from Christiania, Norway, in 1869. 

No meeting of lumber manufacturers would be com- 
plete—or possibly quite legal—without the présence 
of some representative of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton railway. There were present at the St. Louis 
gathering Col. A. D. McLeod, assistant general freight 
agent, Cincinnati; J. J. Campion, general agent, Toledo, 
Ohio, and Morris A. Hayward, lumber agent, Columbus, 
Ohio. Mr. Campion was for a long while associated 
with the home office at Cincinnati, but for some time 
has had charge of the northern territory at the general 
office at Toledo and also with another office at Detroit. 
He says that the business in yellow pine has never 
before been equal to what it now is, and that the move- 
ment in car material is especially large. 

D. 8. Hutchison, of the T. Wilece Company, Chicago, 
enjoyed spending a few days with a number of his firm’s 
customers in the south who were in attendance upon 
that meeting. 


George R. Thamer, of Chicago, refused to be convinced 
when it was argued that St. Louis was a greater city 
than Chicago. 

Edward:+L. Allen, of Cairo, Ill., for some time yard 
superintendent of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, 
and who retired from the service of that company a 
few days ago, was at the convention. Mr. Allen expects 
to go into business for himself soon. 

William Threlkeld, of Evansville, Ind., was quite as 
much at home in the one meeting as in the other and 
he attended upon the work of both with his usual great 
zeal. 


W. H. White, of W. H. White & Co., Boyne City, 
Mich., displayed the generous nature of the man when 
he promptly withdrew his proxies from the convention 
when it was suggested that the use of proxies might in 
the hands of others be employed to the disadvantage of 
such delegates as were not supplied with proxies from 
others not in attendance. 

The greatest factor in the poplar business of Cincin- 
nati, C. Crane, of C. Crane & Co., was a busy man after 
the hardwood manufacturers who were in the city de- 
cided to hold a meeting and to organize an association. 

W. E. Nickey, of A. B. Nickey & Son, Princeton, Ind., 
was one of the younger members of the lumber frater- 
nity at the convention. 

J. H. Baskette and C. L. McConnell, both of the 
Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing Company, Nashville, were 
the literary lights at the two St. Louis meetings. 

Alexander Lendrum, of the Penrod Walnut Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo., proved himself to be one of the 
most convincing and practical orators in the meeting. 

Frank W. Lawrence, of Lawrence & Wiggin, Boston, 
Mass., came unattended, but all were his faithful ser- 
vants before he left. 


Prof. J. A. Holmes, state geologist of North Caro- 
lina and assistant to the chief of mines and metallurgy 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, made a very in- 
teresting address at the convention in regard to the 
proposed forest reserve in the Appalachian range. Prof. 
Holmes is now permanently located at St. Louis and 
is ready to give all.the assistance possible toward the 
furtherance of the Appalachian forestry reserve bill 
now before congress. 





LL, 


A NEW HARDWOOD ORGANIZATION. 





Birth of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States— Constitution, By 


Laws and Inspection Rules Adopted—Purpose and Scope of a New Body to be 
Perfected June 3 at Louisville, Ky. 





Shortly after the arrival of delegates at the con- 
vention of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
at the Southern hotel, St. Louis, Thursday, May 15, 
it was evident that some of the manufacturers were 
preoccupied and that something in the nature of a 
surprise was about to develop. The more the manu- 
facturers got into touch with each other the more 
firmly they concluded that it would be a good plan 
to have a conference and talk over as a body the 
various matters which had been the subjects of indi- 
vidual conversations, and particularly to discuss 
whether it might not be wise to form an association 
to be composed entirely of hardwood manufacturers, 
or whether they might better continue to affiliate solely 
with the National Hardwood Lumber Association, then 
about to convene. 

During the sessions a number of manufacturers who 
were present had a short consultation and decided to 
call a conference for 7 o’clock in the parlors of the 
Southern hotel. Word was passed around among the 
manufacturers by the more enthusiastic of them, and 
at the hour named about twenty-five of the manufac- 
turing fraternity were in attendance, the following 
being a list: 

William Threlkeld, Henry Maley Lumber Co., Evansville, Ind. 

W. J. Cude, Cude Lumber Co., Kimmins, Ky. 

H. M. Kramer, C. & W. Kramer, Richmond, Ind. 

Hamilton Love, Love, Boyd & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Hamilton Love, Benedict-Love Co., Fort Hill, 8. C. 

Henry Maley, Henry Maley Lbr. Co., Evansville, Ind. 

John ¥ : es Murdock Veneer & Lumber Co., Washing- 
ton, Ind. 

W. Kramer, C. & W. Kramer, Richmond, Ind. 

J. M. Murdock, Vincennes Hardwood Lbr. Co., Vincennes, Ind. 

W. E. Nickey, A. B. Nickey & Sons, Princeton, Ind. 

J. H. Baskette, Prewitt-Spurr Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg, Ind. 

C. L. McConnell, Prewitt-Spurr Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

A. R. Vansickle, A. R. Vansickle & Son, Tamms, III. 

Cc. Crane, C, Crane & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. A. Thompson, May & Thompson, Evansville, Ind. 

Rn. KF. McKeen, Kentucky Lumber Co., Burnside, Ky. 

Cc. H. Barnaby, C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. 

W. H. White, W. H. White & Co., Boyne City, Mich. 

M. A. Hayward, general sales agent Burt & Brabb Lumber 

Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Hf. B. Curtin, Pardee-Curtin Lumber Co., Sutton, W. Va. 

I’. C. Fischer, Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal Grove, Ohio. 

8S. F. Dering, The 8. F. Dering Hardwood Lbr. Co., Peters- 
burg, Ind. 

J. M. Ransom, John B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

B. F. Swain, D’Heur & Swain Lumber Co., Seymour, Ind. 

R. H. Vansant, Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky. 

F. M. Hamilton, Indiana Lumber Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

B. F. MeMiltan, B. F. McMillan & Bro., McMillan, Wis. 

The conference was inaugurated by the appointment 
as chairman of F. M. Hamilton, of the Indiana Lum- 
ber Company, Nashville, Tenn. Lewis Doster, secre- 
tary of the recently organized Yellow Poplar Manu- 


facturers’ Association, of Columbus, Ohio, was request- 


ed and consented to serve as secretary. 

At this point George K. Smith, secretary of the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was 
called upon to address the meeting and to explain the 
methods pursued by his association in its bureau of 
information and other departments of its work. Sec- 
retary Smith explained fully the methods they em- 
ployed in accumulating statistical and other informa- 
tion, through which the association at its regular or 
special meetings were able to act with intelligence and 
harmony. ; 

After Secretary Smith had explained the methods 
of his association along these lines and in adjusting 
disputes over grades between members and their cus- 
tomers, looking after special collections, railroad claims, 
uniform inspection and grades and otherwise exercising 
a wise paternal influence over the yellow pine industry, 
with which his association is identified, he was cate- 
chized by a number of the gentlemen present, bringing 
out a fund of additional information. 

Considerable enthusiasm resulted from these ques- 
tionings, which were indulged in by Clinton Crane, 
of C. Crane & Co., Cincinnati; F. C. Fischer, of the 
Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, Coal Grove, Ohio; 
R. H. Vansant, of Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Ashland, 
Ky.; B. F. MeMillan, of McMillan, Wis.; H. B. Curtin, 
of the Pardee-Curtin Lumber Company, Sutton, W. 
Va., and others. Following this the experience of the 
various members was invited, during which each of 
the gentlemen whose names appear in the attendance 


list signified his willingness to become a member of ° 


a new manufacturers’ association. 

William Threlkeld, the orator of the Indiana dele- 
gation in the meetings of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, was ready to speak his sentiments 
in behalf of a new manufacturers’ association, which 
he heartily favored. Another of the speakers who 
talked most eloquently for the new association was 
B. F. MeMillan, the well known hardwood manufac- 
turer of McMillan, Wis., who was also likewise one 
of the orators of the other association’s sessions which 
had been held during the day in the neighboring par- 
lors. Mr. McMillan discussed his pet measure, the 
abolition of the term “cull” and the substitution there- 
for of No. 2 and No. 3 common in all varieties of 
hardwood lumber. His remarks upon this subject were 
received with enthusiasm, and it was unanimously con- 
cedéd that the proposition was a good one. In fact 
a number of the manufacturers present stated that 
they had already employed this means of designating 


cull stocks for some time—and legitimately, too, as it 
was merely a matter of a name for a specified grade 
while the word “culls” had prevented their use by 
certain consumers to whose uses they were really 
adapted, but who were unfavorably impressed by the 
word when uttered in their presence or employed in 
correspondence with them. 

At the conclusion of these and other expressions from 
the gentlemen present a vote was taken as to the desira- 
bility of organizing an association, which resulted in 
the representatives of twenty-five mills voting in the 
affirmative, though others present lacked authority. A 
committee was thereupon appointed by the chair to 
draw up a form of constitution and by-laws, and was 
given a short time in which to formulate a report in 
order that the organization might be completed at that 
meeting. 

This committee consisted of Henry Maley, of Edin- 
burg, Ind.; William Threlkeld, Evansville, Ind., of the 
same firm; H. B. Curtin, of the Pardee-Curtin Lumber 
Company, Sutton, W. Va.; F. C. Fischer, of the Yellow 
Poplar Lumber Company, Coal Grove, Ohio, and J. H. 
Baskette, of the Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. The committee retired to formulate 
its report and the meeting took a recess for twenty 
minutes, when the committee again appeared and re- 
ported that the new association had been by them duly 
christened the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, and that the following form of 
charter government had been provided for its guidance: 


Constitution and By-Laws. 


I, NAME. 


The name of this association shall be the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 


II, ELIGIBILITY, 


All manufacturers of hardwood lumber are eligible to 

membership. 
III. DUES. 

Members shall pay an initiatory fee of $10 and dues of 
2 cents for each 1,000 feet shipped; reports of shipments 
for each month to be made by the 10th of the succeeding 
month, accompanied by a check for the amount due. If any 
member shall neglect to pay his monthly dues within thirty 
days after due notice having been given by the secretary, the 
secretary is authorized to cancel his name from the mem- 
bership list of the association. 


IV. OFFICERS, 

The officers of the association shall be a president, vice 
president, treasurer and nine directors, to be elected an- 
nually from the membership by ballot of the association, 
which officers shall constitute the board of directors: also 
an executive committee to be selected by the board of direct- 
ors from among their own number, and a secretary to be 
appointed and employed by the executive committee. 

Vv. DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

The president shall preside at all meetings of the associa- 
tion and shall be ex officio chairman of the board of directors 
and shall call meetings thereof whenever requested to do 
so by a majority of the board in writing. 

The vice president shall exercise the power of and per- 
form the duties of the president in his absence. 

The board of directors shall meet upon call of the presi- 
dent, and are authorized to transact all business and to 
appoint all committees which they may deem necessary to 
the welfare of the association. 

The executive committee shall exercise all the power of 
the board of directors at all times when the board is not 
in session, subject to the instruction and approval of the 
board of directors. 

The treasurer shall keep account of all monies received 
and expended for the use of the association, and shall make 
disbursements only upon vouchers issued by the secretary 
and approved by the president. When his term of office 
expires he shall deliver to his successor all monies, books, 
paper or other property in his possession belonging to the 
association: or in the absence of the treasurer-elect these 
shall be delivered to the president. 

It shall, be the duty of the secretary to give notice of 
and to attend all meetings of the association and of the 
board of directors; to keep a record of all of their doings; 
to keep a list of all the members of the association; to col- 
lect all assessments and pay them over to the treasurer; to 
prepare, under the direction of the board of directors, an 
annual report of their transactions and of the condition of 
the association, to prepare and cause to be published every 
three months a list of all members of the association, and 
to perform any and all duties which shall be required of 
him by the executive committee, and generally to devote his 
best efforts to forwarding the interests of the association. 

VI. MEETINGS. 

There shall be an annual meeting of the association for 
the election of officers and the transaction of other business 
in December of each year, the exact date to be fixed by the 
board of directors. Notice of such meetings shall be mailed 
to each member of the association at least two weeks prior 
to the holding thereof. i 

A semi-annual meeting for the general transaction of bose 
ness shall be held in June of each year, notice of ware 
shall be given in the same manner as for the annual mee : 
ing. Special meetings may be called by the president, weet 
so requested by a majority of the board of directors; a 
at least fifteen days’ notice shall be given members of t 
time and place for holding such meeting. 

VII, AMENDMENTS. ' 

These articles may be amended at an annual or sem - 
nual meeting of the association by a majority of the 2 . 
cast; but no amendment shall be considered at me ‘ 
meeting unless written notice of any change proposed ~~ 
be given to the secretary at least thirty days previous a 
such ayes ae £ and in giving the usual notice to the = 
bership of the holding of such meeting it shall be a ~~ 
of the secretary to incorporate such suggested amendme 
in such call or notice. 

By-Laws. P 

1. Order of business—(a) Roll call. (b) Reading 0 
minutes of last meeting. {2} Enrollment of new np pe 
d) Reports of secretary and treasurer. (e) Reports why at 
mittees. (f) General business. (g) Election of 0 — 
annual meeting). (h) Selection of location for nex 


ng. 
§ The board of directors shall make such additional by- 


2. 
laws and rules for the transaction of the business of th 
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association as they may deem its development to require; 
and five of such such directors shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business at any meeting. 

3. Absent members of the-association are allowed to be 
represented and vote by proxy given in writing to any mem- 
per of the association, or to any employee of said firm or 
company ; provided that no person shall vote more than two 
proxies besides that of the firm or company of which he 
shall be a member or employee. The secretary of any regu- 
jar meeting shall make a register of all those present en- 
titled to vote, with a record of the proxies held and the 
number of votes entitled to be cast by each individual. pres- 


mt The expenses incurred by the secretary in investigat- 
ing claims of members shall be paid by the association 
when the investigation sustains the member, and the secre- 
tary shall report such claims to the members of the asso- 
ciation. ‘The expenses shall be paid by the member when 
his claim is not sustained. 

Provided, however, that no claim shall be investigated 
under this provision unless the shipment originated with a 
member of this association, and unless that member shall 
have called for such investigation. 


Upon the adoption of this report of the committee 
on organization it was decided that no formal election 
of officers should be held at the present meeting, but 
that another session be held upon the following day 
at which the call be formulated for a future meeting, 
this call to be sent to the hardwood manufacturers -of 
the United States. The meeting also decided to prepare 
for adoption a uniform system of hardwood lumber 
grading and inspection, and resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole on inspection rules, taking up some 
little time during the evening in initiating this work. 
Adjournment was then had until the following day. 


FRIDAY’S MEETINGS. 

Friday morning most of the hardwood manufacturers 
met at the office of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association for a study of the machinery and methods 
employed by that association, it being the purpose of 
the new association to adopt a similar system in its own 
association office when it should be established. 

Some of the members were in session throughout the 
later part of the afternoon, working upon the inspec- 
tion rules. 

At 2 o’clock in the afternoon the second formal ses- 
sion of the conference was convened. - The first business 
in order was the report of the committee on inspection, 
and after making a few minor changes in the work of 
the committee the rules were adopted as follows, not 
without considerable discussion: 


Rules for the Inspection of Hardwood Lumber. 
General Instructions, 


1. The inspection of lumber is largely a matter of judg- 
ment, and these rules are intended to define in a general 
way such inspection, 

2. Exceptions to the general rule of grading will be 
found under the heading for each kind of lumber. 

3. Lumber must be inspected and measured as the in- 
spector finds it, of full length and width. He shall make no 
allowance for the purpose of raising the grade. 

In inspecting all lumber, both sides of the piece shall be 
taken into consideration in making the grade, bearing in 
mind that 90 percent of all lumber only shows one face 
when finished. 

4. Lumber should be well manufactured, of even thick- 
ness, and have parallel edges, and all ragged and bad ends 
shall be trimmed off. 

5. Tapering lumber shall be measured one-third the 
length of the board from the narrow end. 

6. All lumber shall be tallied surface or face measure 
and the tally counted up, and the one-quarter or one-half 
added to the total where the lumber is one and one-quarter 
or one and one-half inches thick, and two inches and 
thicker to be multiplied by the thickness. 

In the measurement of all lumber, all fractions over one- 
half foot shall be counted to the next foot, and all frac- 
tions of one-half foot and under shall be counted off, ex- 
cept that in the measurement of green lumber all fractions 
of a foot shall be disregarded. 

This applies only to lumber that has never been on sticks. 

7. The standard lengths are 4 to 16 feet. 

, standard thicknesses are %, 14, %, %, 1, 1%, 1%, 2, 
2%, 3 and 4 inches. 


Standard Defects. 


8. One knot 1% inches in diameter. 

9. Two knots not exceeding in extent one standard knot. 

10. Worm holes, grub holes or rafting pin holes not 
exceeding in extent or damage one standard knot. 

Heart, shakes, rot or dote not exceeding in extent 
or damage one standard knot. 

12. Splits are not to exceed 12 inches in length in firsts, 
or one-sixth the length of the piece in seconds. In the ag: 
gregate not more than 20 percent of the whole in either 
quality may be so split. 

13. Sap to one-fifth the width of the board in the ag: 
gregate. 

14. One bark edge or wane not to exceed one inch in 
the aggregate running not to exceed one-third the length 
of the board, and showing only on one side, and to be 
measured. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

15 


sae Ordinary season checks are not to be considered de- 


16. Black-stal x 
remove it. ain is not a defect if planing it once will 


17, Sap shall b " 

after planing. e considered bright that will show bright 

cach fo Piits, that do not diverge more than one inch for 

Mes foot in length are straight splits. 

In 9. A straight split not exceeding 6 inches in length 

sh one end of a piece of lumber, 8 inches apd over wide, 
= not be considered a defect. 

PB Sound heart will reduce to the next lower grade if 
a than the width of the piece. 

clear f, In grades below first and second, boards with one 
r face 8 inches and over wide shall be raised one grade. 

with’ thes location of defects in a piece has much to do 

ddine ote, of it and should have great weight in de- 
23° the grade. 

Standart pieces of lumber that would take two or three 

three st knots may have one large knot equal to two or 
2 oraard knots if there are no other defects. 

to defin le rules for the inspection of lumber are intended 

Where — poorest piece that will go in a given grade. 

Makin, it, defects are slightly beyond the specifications 

given Pi a line board 14 and 16-foot lengths should be 
95, “vantage in grade; 10 and 12-foot reduced. 


shall be tt widths and lengths mentioned in these rules 


usive, 
Standard Grades. 
Re comms FIRST AND SECOND. 
and over ~- ined as one grade. Firsts shall be 6 inches 
. wide, 10, 12, 14 and 16 feet long, and free from all 


defects except in pieces 8 inches and over wide, which will 
admit of one standard defect. Seconds are 6 inches and 
over wide, 8 to 16 feet long; pieces 6 and 7 inches wide 
will admit of one standard defect ; pieces 8, 9 and 10 inches 
wide will admit of two standard defects; pieces 11 inches 
and over wide will admit three standard defects. ‘This 
grade will admit 15 percent. of 10-foot and 5 percent of 
8-foot lengths; 8-foot lengths must grade first in quality. 
NO. 1 COMMON, 

27. The lengths are 6 to 16 feet, not to exceed 10 percent 
of 6-foot lengths. The widths are 4 inches and over. 

Four and 5 inches will admit one standard knot or equal 
defects. 

Six to 11 inches wide, 8 and 10 feet long, must work 
two-thirds clear face in not over two pieces. 

Twelve inches and over wide, 8 and 10 feet long, must 
work two-thirds clear face in not over three pieces. 

Six to 11 inches wide, 12 feet and over long, must work 
two-thirds clear face in not over three pieces. 

Twelve inches and over wide, 12 feet and over long, must 
work two-thirds celar face in not over four pieces. 

No piece or cutting to be considered which is less than 
4 inches wide and 3 feet long, but as the width increases 
the length may decrease, but the shortest cutting to be con- 
sidered must be 18 inches long and not less than 8 inches 
wide. Two-thirds of this grade must be 6 inches and over 
wide. Pieces 6 feet long must be clear. 

. No. 2 COMMON. 

28. The-lengths are 4 to 16 feet. The widths are 3 
inches and over. Pieces 4 feet long must be clear. Pieces 
, feet long and longer must cut 50 percent clear or clear 
aced. 

No piece of cutting to contain less than one foot face 
measure. 

NO. 3 COMMON. 

29. The lengths are 4 to 16 feet. The widths are 3 
inches and over and must contain at least 25 percent of clear 
or clear face cutting. No piece to contain less than one-half 
foot face measure. 

NO. 4 COMMON. 

30. No. 4 common shall include all lumber not up to the 
grade of No. 3 common that can be used for cheap fencing, 
boxing, sheeting ete. 

There shall be no clear cutting required in this grade. 

Sound worm holes are not to be considered defects. 

SCOOTS. 
31. Includes all lumber which falls below No. 4 common. 
LOG RUN. 

32. Means the full run of the log with all grades below 
No. 2 common out. 

COMMON AND BETTER. 

33. Means the full run of the log with all grades below 
No. 1 common out. This grade must contain at least 25 
percent of firsts and seconds. 

MERCHANTABLE. 

34. Means the full run of the log with all grades below 
No. 2 common out, and. that the common and better shall 
be measured full, and No. 2 common one-half. 


Special Inspection. 


35. Lumber sawed for specific purposes, such as axles, 
bolsters, tongues, reaches etc., must be inspected with a 
view to the adaptability of the piece for its intended use, 
because in most cases it cannot be used for other purposes. 

PLAIN SAWED RED AND WHITE OAK. 

36. First and second—Bright sap up to one-half of the 
pte me of the board in the aggregate on one side is not a 
defect. 

Common-—Bright sap is no defect in common grade. 

37. Dimension sawed common oak plank and timbers 
used for car and building purposes must be free from wind 
shakes, dry rot, rotten knots or defects which impair the 
strength of the piece. Sound hearts in this material shall 
be considered no defect. 

38. Note—Stain and streaks in oak will often reduce 
it below the grade of first and second, and inspectors are 
cautioned to be careful in estimating such defects. 

QUARTER SAWED RED AND WHITE OAK, 

39. First and second—One inch of bright sap is not a 
defect in pieces 8 inches and over wide. 

Common—fTlour-inch pieces allow one standard defect: 5 
inch pieces allow two standard defects. Two-thirds in this 
grade must be 6 inches and wider. Bright sap is no defect. 

40. Clear faced strips are 8 to 16 feet long, 2%, 3, 3%, 
4, 4144, 5 and 5% inches wide, and must show one face clear 
of all defects except one-half inch of bright sap. 

41. Common strips are 6 feet and over long, not to ex- 
ceed 40 percent shorter than 12 feet, and must work two- 
thirds clear in not more than two pieces. No cutting to be 
less than 4 feet long, by the full width of the piece. Bright 
sap is no defect in this grade. 

42. Note—-Stain and streaks in quarter sawed oak will 
often reduce it below the grade of first and second, and in 
spectors are cautioned to be careful in estimating such de- 
ects. 

5 All quarter sawed oak must show figure on one face. 

Ten percent of scant lumber allowed if not more than 
1-16th of an inch scant on the heart edge, if the sap edge 
is full thickness. 

ASTI. 
43. First and second—Bright sap is no defect. Five 
inch widths admitted when the length is 18 feet and over. 
QUARTER SAWED SYCAMORE, 
44. Common—FBright sap is no defect. 
PLAIN SAWED SYCAMORE. 
45. Bright sap is no defect in any grade. 
GUM. 

46. Common—Slightly discolored sap is no defect in this 
grade. 

HICKORY AND PECAN. 

47. YVirst and second—Bright sap is no defect. Vieces 4 
and 5 inches wide in this grade must be clear. 

BEECH, BASSWOOD, MAPLE, ROCK PLM, SOFT ELM. 
48. Bright sap is no defect in any grade. 
BIRCH. 

49. Bright sap is no defect in any grade. 

Red birch shall not be less than 75 percent red on one 
side. 

Four and 5-inch strips shall have one face all red. 
BUTTERNUT. 
50. Standard grading. 
COTTON WOOD. 
51. Adopt Cottonwood association rules. 
POPLAR. 

52. Adopt Yellow Poplar Manufacturers’ Association 
rules. 

WALNUT. 

53. Standard grading applies. Forty percent 8, 9 and 
10-foot allowed in firsts and seconds. 

CHERRY. 

54. Gum spots reduce the piece one grade when their 
damage exceeds one-sixth of the surface of the piece; when 
their damage exceeds one-third of the surface the piece shall 
be reduced two grades. 

CHESTNUT. 

55. First and second—Standard grading applies up to 
12-inch widths. As widths increase defects may increase in 
proportion, provided the piece will cut 80 percent clear in 
two cuttings, either crosswise or lengthwise, in full lengths 
or widths of the piece. 

Worm holes that are bunched so that their damage will 
not exceed in extent the number of standard knots allowed 
in the piece will be admitted. 


LOG SCALB. 

56. Doyle and Scribner rule. 

Doyle 27 inches and under. 

Scribner 28 inches and over. 

When the rules had been disposed of in this manner 
the committee on organization presented a draft of a 
formal call to be issued for a convention to be held at 
a later date, this being set for June 3, 1902, at the 
Gault house, Louisville, Ky. The call as presented by 
the committee and adopted by the association is as 
follows: : 

Call for the Meeting. 

Being a manufacturer of hardwood lumber, you are 
interested in any movement looking to the betterment 
of conditions now facing the manufacturer. 

For twelve years the manufacturers of yellow pine 
have had a compact organization, with a central of- 
fice in St. Louis, for the dissemination of statistics and 
valuable information. It has been worth during this 
time hundreds of thousands of dollars to the people who 
manufacture this wood. 

On April 18, 1902, at Lexington, Ky., the manufac- 
turers of yellow poplar organized a similar associa- 
tion, and are now getting it down to a working basis. 
It has already been of vast benefit to the poplar manu- 
facturers. The greater number of people who make 
poplar also make oak, ash, chestnut and other hard- 
woods, and it is deemed expedient to unite in one asso- 
ciation all manufacturers of hardwood lumber. 

An informal meeting of thirty-five or forty manufac- 
turers of hardwoods was held May 15, 1902, at the 
Southern hotel, in St. Louis, and a pro tempore organi- 
zation was made. 

All manufacturers of hardwood lumber are earnestly 
requested to co-operate on lines that will be of vast bene- 
fit to them, as manufacturers. 

A general call is now made for a meeting to be held 
at Louisville, Ky., at the Gault house, on June 3, of 
strictly manufacturers of hardwood lumber. 

Louisville has been selected on account of its conven- 
ient location to the hardwood producing section. 

You are earnestly requested to attend this meeting. 
at which officers will be elected and the work of the 
association will be put under way. 

The secretary of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has been requested to be present at this 
meeting, and will go into details as to the working of 
that association, which has been so successful for twelve 
years Or more, F. M. HAMILton, Chairman pro tem. 

Lewis Doster, Secretary pro tem. 

May 16, 1902. 

Secretary Doster, whose services were continued until 
the next meeting, informed the lumbermen that vigorous 
work would be instituted looking to the bringing out 
of a large attendance in Louisville upon the date men- 
tioned; that the manufacturers of the United States 
would be thoroughly apprised of that gathering, and that 
all the leading manufacturers of the company would be 
expected to be present. The enthusiasm which was 
manifested by the seeretary and others communicated 
itself to the attendants at the temporary organization, 
who volunteered to do all they tould in fostering inter- 
est in the formally called meeting; and the present 
indications are that there will be a large -attendance 
of thoroughly representative hardwood manufacturers 
at Louisville, when the officers are to be elected and the 
work of the association more completely arranged. 





AT THE HEAD OF A PROGRESSIVE BODY. 


Last week’s issue of the LUMBERMAN contained an 
account of the annual meeting and election of officers 
of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, one of the most progressive local organizations 
of lumbermen in the country. At this meeting the 
club selected as its president F. M. Possell, of the well 
known hardwood wholesaling firm of Gage & Possell, of 
that city. Mr. Possell is a gentleman who is well qual- 
ified to be at the head of such an organization, having 
an unquestioned standing in the trade and being well 
acquainted with the needs of the Cincinnati market. 
Ile is a native of Buffalo, where he was born in 1861 
and at an early age entered he employ of the firm 
of Scatcherd & Belden, now operating under the style 
of Scatcherd & Son. Here he acquired several years 
of practical experience in the firm’s lumber yard, after 
which he was sent to Indianapolis to aid the Buffalo 
lirm’s western agents, L. H. Gage and Isaae Wright, in 
the conduct of the Indiana department. In 1880, when 
he was a youth of only 19, he accepted the posi- 
tion of lumber buyer for the Studebaker Wagon Com- 
pany at South Bend, Ind., a position which he occu- 
pied continuously for seventeen years. Desiring to em- 
bark in business for himself, he purchased in 1897 an 
interest in the Cortland Wagon Company, of Cortland, 
N. Y., where he remained for two and a half years. In 
1899, in company with L. H. Gage, with whom he was 
formerly associated at Indianapolis, he formed the firm 
of Gage & Possell, which has since become one of the 
leading hardwood firms of the Queen City. Under his 
wise guidance it is predicted that the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club will enjoy one of the most prosperous 
periods of its existence. : 

AAAAAAAAAAAA 

It was perfectly natural to see F. M. Hamilton, of 
the Indiana Lumber Company, Nashville, Tenn., preside 
over a hardwood convention, as he did when the manu- 
facturers held a conference on Thursday night and 
formed an association. Mr. Hamilton presided over 
hardwood and poplar conventions ten to eighteen years 
ago, and always with dignity. : 

H. H. Connelly, of the Connelly Hardwood Lumber 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., represented the hardwood 
trade of the southwest with honor and dignity. 
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THE FEAST THAT FOLLOWED FORENSICS. 





How Hardwood Lumbermen were Regaled After Arduous Labor—Terse but Eloquent Addresses 
on Current Conditions—Foresty, the World’s Fair, Interchanges of State and Urban 
Civilities Amid General Mental and [aterial Enjoyment. 





Phe banquet at the Southern hotel on the evening 
of the last day was a fitting finale of the very successful 
convention and the attendance was large. Many stayed 
over for this event and there was, besides, a large num 
ber of invited guests. The only feature of the banquet 
which in the least detracted from it was the lateness of 
the hour at which the guests assembled in the dining 
room, as this materially shortened the available after 
dinner period and limited the speaking to something less 
than one and one-half hours. 

The guests began to assemble at the Southern hotel 
at about 7 o'clock and were received in the north par 
lors. In these rooms punch and a caviare appetizer 
were served and all made the most of this opportunity 
to mix socially after the heat and discussion of the 
convention. It was 8:30 before the guests were invited 
into the large banquet room and were seated. The ar 
rangement of the tables was particularly pleasing, single 
tables with a seating capacity of eight being arranged 
in front of the long table at which were seated those 
who had been invited to speak. All were so placed that 
they could hear every speech. After all were comfort 
ably seated the following menu was leisurely partaken 
or: 

The Menu 
Manhattan Cocktail 
Little Neck Clams. 
Olives. 
Chicken a la reine 
Sauterne 
Lobster, Newburg, en Cassolettes, 
Sweetbreads, Pique, Fresh Mushrooms 
Noisette of Beef Tenderloin, Montebello. 
Fresh Asparagus, Hollandaise. 
Southern Hotel Punch, 
Golden Plover 
Cresses, 
Cook's Imperial 
Ieed Tomatoes, Princess. 
Fancy Ice Cream. 


Radishes Salted Nuts 


Strawberries 
Pettit Fouts 
Assorted Cheese, 
Coffee. 


Crackers, 
Cigars. 
When digestion was being aided by fragrant cigars 
Toastmaster C. F. Liebke opened the less material part 
of the evening’s enjoyment by saving: 


Gentlemen, the honor has been conferred upon me to wel 
come you to our city and to our banquet, which I do with all 
my heart It is not my province to speak, as I am here to 
listen to others speak. I wish you with all my heart health, 
wealth and prosperity. Gentlemen, I will now introduce to 
you Mr. Loyd G, Harris. 


An Appreciation and an Apostrophe. 


Mr. Harris—Gentlemen, oratory is a gift, and I am but an 
humble jobber and manufacturer of lumber. We have 
among the Missourians here some good orators, but they are 
so overwhelmed with modesty that we can seldom get them 
to speak, It has been remarked that modesty adorns a lady 
but ruins a man. I am glad that you have re-elected our 
fellow citizen, Mr. Franklin H, Smith. We appreciate it. 
Iie reminded me yesterday somewhat of a story that is told 
of Lincoln. When he went to get his berth on his way to 
deliver his famous oration General Fry was in charge of 
the transportation, and finding that the time was short he 
rushed into the room where the president was and_ said, 
“Mr. President, the time is up. The train is ready to start.” 
Old Abe looked at him and said, “Fry, you remind me of a 
story. Out in Illinois there was a man _ sentenced to be 
hanged and in taking him out to the gallows they had to 
take him across prairies quite a distance, and as they were 
taking him along in the wagon the crowd went surging by 
some running, some on horseback, Finally the prisoner 
leaned out of the wagon and said, ‘Boys, don't be in a hurry: 
there won't be anything doing until I get there.’’ So we 
think with our president—there will not be much doing until 
he gets there. When he gets there he has a wonderful way 
of facilitating business We hope that your stay here will 
have been pleasant and profitable. We hope that you will 
realize that while you are here you are our guests; that we 
are living in an era of prosperity ; that we are living in one of 
the grandest countries of the whole world; that we are en 
joyving blessings for which we should be devoutly thankful. 
In th's hotel, which we are all very proud of, is the first 
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finished gum, probably, that was ever introduced in_ the 
western country. That despised wood was in great abun- 
dance along the Iron Mountain railway, and Mr. Thomas 
Allen, the president of the Iron Mountain road, who built 
this hotel (and his sons own it today), brought the wood 
here and had it finished and it was introduced into this 
hotel. This hotel was started before architectural iron was 
in full vogue and for sills and joists we have got twenty 
miles of the Iron Mountain railway in this house. Singular, 
from the fact that the Iron Mountain railway is today the 
largest hardwood tumber carrier of any single track rail 
road in the world. 


Forestry at the World’s Fair. 


The Toastmaster——Gentlemen, I will call upon Dr. Bean, 
of the forest and lumber exhibit of the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis, to make a few remarks. 

Dr. Tarleton HH. Bean—Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, I feel as if 
owe you an apology this evening for having come here on 
very short notice; in fact I feel very much in the condition 
of the fish about which my daughter wrote me from school 
a few days ago. She said, “‘In the language of the fish, 
I must draw the line somewhere,’ said the fish as he started 
down stream. ‘Oh, yes,’ said the bull frog, ‘but it is very 
much better to do business on your own hook than it is to 
meddle in some other fellow’s stew." The point is that I 
am tonight, I fear, meddling in some other person's stew. 

If 1 am correctly informed, your association hoped to have 
the pleasure of the presence of the president of the exposi 
tion company, but as it was impossible for him to come I 
was delegated to come and say what [ could on short notice 
in behalf of forestry at the exposition. I will place before 
you a few brief reasons why, in my opinion, the National 
Hardwood Taimber Association and the lumber interests 
generally should continue to co-operate with the exposition 
in bringing together at the World's Fair in 1904 the greatest 
series of exhibits of forest industries that the world has ever 
seen, 

We have been cutting wood in this country for three cen- 
turies, and in spite of that we have today 700,000,000 acres 
of forest country. This is a greater area of forests than is 
covered by the total farming land of the United States, 
which, according to the statistics recently published, repre 
sent only 600,000,000 acres, and of that portion about one 
third is wooded, It has been estimated that the annual 
eut of merchantable timber in the United States is about 
25,000,000,000 feet, board measure, and that the annual 
increase is just a Jittle more than the annual cut. It does 
not appear to be generally known that the annual value of 
our forest products ranks second to agriculture only, aggre 
gating $900,000,000. 

[It will occur to everyone that there is an intimate rela 
tion between forests and agriculture, as well as grazing. It 
is well understood that upon forestry and agriculture de 
pends the future prosperity of large areas in the west. 
Ilere is an association numbering 600° persons or firms, 
with capital of $250,000,000, representing more than a 
fourth of the total annual value of the output of our for 
ests. I mention this fact because I wish to show the im 
portance of a proper representation of the industries which 
you represent at this exposition. I don’t believe anybody 
knows how big you are, [ am certain nobody knows how 
big the forest industries are, and it occurs to me that the 
proper way to demonstrate the value of the forests is to 
have a proper exhibit at this exposition. [ believe the op 
portunity will be realized to the utmost and that you will 
collect in St. Louis the best demonstration and show to the 
United States and the countries of the world the enormous 
resources and the varieties of industries we have. The 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, the National Coop 
ers’ Association, the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ As 
sociation, the Lumbermen’s Association of the South, and 
the great social organizations of the lumbermen of the 
United States have signified their hearty sympathy with 
the exposition and their intention to co-operate in making 
it a great success. 


Memphian Sentiment. 








W. H. Russe, of Memphis, was then called upon by the 
toastmaster and spoke as follows: 


Gentlemen, | didn’t know how big we were, and I will 
tell you IT am feeling awfully big now. T am swelling all 
up since T heard these statistics; but it is a fact that the 
cutside public do not know what we are doing. They don't 
know, and it is because we are so modest. (Laughter.) 
Our friend, Mr. Ilarris, spoke of the big things in St. Louis, 
und I noticed that he mentioned that they have the largest 
brewery. [Tam from Memphis. We haven't any large brew 
eries, but we have fine distilleries, and I want to say that 
the Memphis crowd have the largest capacity to get away 
with the fine whisky we make there. (Applause.)  [ think 
all of you realized that when you were down to see us sey 
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eral years ago. Another thing that struck me as wonderfy| 
in this organization was that we had a baby here: that ig 
the biggest baby I ever saw, the baby of the organization 
Ile was standing up a moment ago and wanted the fans shut 
off. He is young yet and didn’t know they were off, 
(Laughter.) 

I wish to congratulate you all on the meeting we haye 
had. We have got through our work a good deal better than 
we expected. I think everybody is satisfied, especially with 
the wind-up at this entertainment, and I think | voice the 
sentiment of everyone here when [ say that our thanks ave 
due to St. Louis. (Applause. ) 

I think we have got over the brunt of our work and fro 
now on we will have smoother sailing, and [ don't think 
there can be any doubt that this organization wil be the 
greatest thing in the lumber line that this country bas 
ever seen. (Applause.) 


Massachusetts’ Respects to Missouri. 


Mr. Woods, of Boston, was then introduced by the 
toastmaster and spoke in part as follows: 

Gcintiemen, I feel a great deal like a fellow in our couniry 
whe had a harelip. His father was well {vxcd, witu s¢jocy 
or $S.000, and in the early times he went to the city and 
got a seersucker suit. It was the first one that had eve, 
heen seen and he was the admiration of the giris and the 
envy of the boys. The next day was Sunday and there was 
a baptizing to be held in the creek, and this fellow’s father 
owning a spring wagon, he took his best girl and drove along 
the bank of the creek. It was a very hot day. The old 
preacher was out in the creek waiting for the candidates, 
The horse was very restive, the flies bothered it, <o the 
young man got out and stood by the horse’s head, when 
suddenly the horse gave a flop and knocked the young man 
off into the creek. The preacher baptized him, thinking he 
was a candidate. When he got the water out of his mouth 
the preacher said, “Now, my good brother, L suppose you 
will join our Methodist church at the creek?’ The young 
man said, “No, J ain't a Methodist’ “Not a Methodist” 
asked the preacher. “Well,” he said, “four miles down at 
the corner is a Baptist church; [ suppose you will join 
that?’ Tie said, “No, | ain't a Baptist.” “Not a Methodist 
or a Baptist’ What are you?’ “Well,” he said, ‘nothing 
but a plain damned fool.” (Laughter, ) Now, when tiis 
little cuss from Chicago here (indicating Mr. Sondheimer; 
intimated in the convention this afternoon that [ ‘ad never 
seen a tree he made me think of old General MeNeel--} am 
a netive of the state of New Ilampshire—one of the bravest 
and one of the most gallant generals in the war of 1812, 
He was shot in the knee and limped, had a stiff leg. A 
yeung fellow came into the town who didn’t know much 
about the general and one morning the general came out of 
his house limping along and this young fellow met him and 
said, “Good morning, general: what's the matter? Got 
rheumatism?’ ‘The general said, “Go read the history of 
your country, gol darn you.” = (Laughter.) 

There has been a good dea! said about the grades of 
lumber. The proper width and length of lumber is to be 
adapted to our market, 

A good deal has heen said about St. Louis. It is a mag 
nificent city. The g¢htleman has told you about your mag 
nificent station. We have got one in Boston that makes it 
look like 20 cents. There are several other things we are 
noted for, but there he gone out from the New England 
states, and particularly from Massachusetts, an influence 
that has molded the character of this country more than 
any other state in the United States, and I want to say in 
honor of the immortal Webster, “Look at her Massachusetts: 
wherever liberty has been in danger you find her sons 
mingling with the dust of the soil.” It is a patriotie and 
public spirited state, IT am glad to be here in this frontier 
state and raise my voice in honor of this grand old state, 
Missouri. We glory in the common Union, in a common 
cause, as in this association, working together for a common 
interest. 














Wit Interpreted from Wisconsin. 
The toastmaster then introduced B, EF. MeMillan, of 
Wisconsin, who spoke in part as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen, it is evident that the 
president of this association intends to get even with me 
by calling me here tonight to speak to you. 

When Artemus Ward reached the hight of notoriety he 
was in New York. A theatrical manager of San Francisco 
wired him this order: “What will you take for 100 nights 
in San Francisco?’ He lay upon a !founge, rolled up in a 
certain posture, seratched his head. asked the messenger 
boy for a blank and wrote, “Brandy and water.” How 
much the lumbermen resemble Artemus Ward in their good 
fellowship and wit. Furthermore, Artemus Ward said, “Be 
virtuous and you will be happy.” Tlow many happy faces 
I see here tonight. (Laughter and applause.) 

The lumbermen in the United States are a unique crowd 
They are men who have had to battle with all kinds of 
problems, from the forests to the consumer, The manufac 
turers have had to work, study and connive every way in 
the world to make a dollar. The wholesalers are men who 
are more gifted in speaking, talking, theorizing, and they 
know better what the manufacturers want than they want 
themselves. IT have had plenty of evidence on that ques 
tion today and yesterday. I cannot help but think the pres! 
dent of this association realized that [ was in the same 
condition that Lincoln’s opponent was in a law suit. Lin 
coln had a law suit, and he had an opponent who had the 
best side of the case. When Mr. Lincoln got up and real 
ized his situation, he said, “When my learned friend com 
mences to talk his brain ceases to act.” That is my condi 
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From an Antiquarian Authority. 
C. D. Strode was next called upon by the toastmaster 
and spoke in part as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen, I have listened here to 
some eloquent speeches and heard some good sense, I have 
jistened to an eloquent speech by Mr. Woods, of Boston, 
put Mr. McMillan is one of our western products. I cannot 
gee much difference whether a man is from Chicago or lives 
in St. Louis, Boston or where he lives. Mr. MeMillan is a 
western product that we are proud of. Gentlemen, when I 
came out here I knew that I would be expected to do some- 
thing to pay for my supper, (Laughter. ) I knew that it 
would be expected of me to sing a song, to do a dance or 
something of the kind. Mr. Toastmaster, I have never been 
introduced before to an audience .of this kind, except by 
Mr, Sondheimer, so IT am laboring somewhat under a disad- 
vantage. Mr. Sondheimer usually introduces me. 

| understood the gentleman to say $900,000,000, © Smith 
always told me there was $00,000,000 worth of business 
done in the lumber trade right in St. Louis. I have been 
misied in this matter somewhat. I want to say something 
as coming from Chicago, FT am not ashamed of it—some 
people are, but I am not. When there was a_ proposition 
in congress to make an appropriation for the World's Fair in 
st. Louis every congressman from Chicago voted in favor 
of it. (Applause.) We want you to have a World's Fair ; 
we had one, we want you to get even on something.  (Ap- 
plause.) ; 

Gentlemen, really I have been seriously at work. I knew 
the main thing to be considered in this convention the last 
day of two would be the inspection rules, and I have been 
looking up the origin and derivation of inspection rules. I 
have gone into ancient history to see where inspection rules 
first came from. I have traced it down. Mr. Woods claims 
that they were originated in Boston, but JT have looked the 
matter up. You understand the lumber business started as 
one of the oldest and most ancient businesses in the world. 
It was started—-well, Eve started the lumber business, and 
when she ate the apple and was turned out of Eden with 
Adam she recognized her nakedness, and all at once Adam 
thought he would have to live in a house, and that he 
would have to have a house of some kind. (Laughter and 
applause.) But | don’t think Adam knew much about the 
inspection of wood. He probably lived in a cave, and finally 
he was pushed out of there on account of Eve and had to 
hunt some place to live. There is where the lumber busi 
ness started. Noah bought lumber to build the ark. But 
there is no evidence that he used any inspection rules in 
buying that lumber, or that he bought No. 1 or No, 2 com 
mon. I have often thought what a chance Noah had to 
make money at that time, buying lumber and knowing that 
the world was coming to an end, if he bought all that stuff 
on time, 

And then we come down to Solomon. | think there is 
where’ the practice of taking up lumber and = shipping. it 
originated. You know in those days the lumber that was 
brought to build the temple was lugged on the backs of the 
people. ‘Take a man today and let him carry lumber on 
his back fifty miles and have it rejected and what do you 
think will happen’ (Laughter.) I think originally all 
lumber was bought in mill run stuff. The man who was 
handling lumber was buying all the cuts from the mill. He 
would buy a bunch of lumber worth so much money. Finally 
this man got to figuring and measuring that lumber, buying 
a thousand feet, and he got the man to hold out the cheap 
lumber, leave that there and not pay for it, and finally the 
man objected to the cheap lumber; consequently they got 
to making the difference in the grades. He figured that if 
he could by any means make all the lumber into low grades 
and buy it for low prices he could make a lot of money out 
of it, and he went to werk and got up the inspection rules, 
like the doctor who couldn't cure anything but fits. When 
ever anybody would come for him, he would throw him 
into fits and cure the fits. (Laughter and applause.) low 
to retain self-respect and still be a hardwood lumberman is 
what we are all trying to figure out. (Applause.) 


Nonsense Graduating Into Sense. 
Max Sondheimer, of Chicago, was then introduced 
hy the toastmaster, and said: 


Gentlemen of this convention, it seems to me too much 


of a good thing is a surfeit. 1 certainly have done my 
share the last two days toward entertaining you, if nothing 
else. Every subject, including history, religion, art and 


business matters, has been touched upon by the gentlemen 
who have already preceded me. ‘The ground, in my opinion, 
has been thoroughly and sufliciently covered. I have been 
mide the subject, indirectly, of jests by the gentleman of 
Boston. One thing above all other things [ respect is age. 
‘he gentleman's subject was of ancient history. He was a 
soldier, and as a soldier we younger men certainly respect 
him. [ am satisfied he was a brave and a trusted soldier. 
Ile was always where the bullets were the thickest—in the 
ammunition wagon. I do not blame him for being old: he 
blamed me for being young, but I promise you that if he 
will only give me time and I am not run over by the cable 
cars | will catch up with him. In other words, it is simply 
4 question of time when I will get over that one bad habit. 
lhe gentleman who has the honor of being the president 
of this association made a special point to find fault with 
everything that we offered him on a similar occasion of this 
kind, at our first annual meeting, in the way of entertain 
ment. He told us how important, magnificent, fast growing, 
brilliant and promising a city St. Louis was. We Chica 
goans, who had been there, knew how to take it, but there 
's one thing we didn’t do—we didn’t serve Cook's imperial 
Wine, Ife found fault because we didn’t have enough wine, 
and this is just one case of getting back at him, 
, The hardest thing to confront is a reputation of being 
funny, _No one ever expects anything serious of a person 
Who is inclined to be hilarious or to resort to levity. I will 
lay that proposition aside and get down to what is an 
unusual course with me. 
loonie We came to St. Louis there were some who were 
oning forward to the disruption of this association. There 
niet’. many different interests to be taken care of it 
all _ almost impossible proposition to solve. I think 
et i have been knocked. off, and that all the 
aaeoclati Interests have been satisfied. I believe that our 
absolut _ by the work done this afternoon, is on an 
at the 1 Nc npg and safe footing, and that we are now 
tion  tgadeae gig of what will prove the strongest organiza- 
that the ZEXIBtS in the United States. (Applause.) And 
it in ie naeoctation, in the strong hands which now have 
retain cee made it possible for a man not only to 
business A, : en pet Bien be in the hardwood lumber 
respected of n oe It possible for him to be a most 
Burchese acc = lants, Terms of payment, method of 
m ft le general management of the business must 


~ eniated. And all these things cannot be regulated in 
$5 time Manner than by meeting in convention from time 
he, talking the matter over and becoming better ac- 


quainted wi : 
eve With one another, all working toward one common 
and for one single purpose. 


haved not detain you any longer. I feel confident that I 
thank you ver corliaitt’ tort sg ee one's part, and | 
Shevlause} l i x the trouble I gave 
aoe anaes the festivities of the evening and the 
ity Rieded a thoroughly pleased with the hospital- 
lait city on N the lumbermen of the next World’s 
for ad Brin gid of the visiting members left 
until iterase ee the officers remaining over 
ay, n a meeting was held, full details 


of which appear in another part of this issue of the 
LUMBERMAN, 


THE HARDWOOD INDUSTRY. 


A NEW WALNUT ENTERPRISE. 

The East St. Louis Walnut Company, of East St. 
Louis, Ill, filed papers at Springfield, Ill., on Monday 
last with a capital stock of $33,000, indicating as its 
purpose the manufacture of lumber and a general saw 
mill business. It will, however, make a specialty of 
manufacturing walnut. J. L. Lane, formerly of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and later of 1116 Chamber of Commerce 
building, this city, is secretary and general manager of 
the new institution. Mr. Lane states that it is the in- 
tention of the company to build a first-class band mill 
and establish lumber yards at East St. Louis, IL, near 
the end of Fisk avenue. The company has acquired for 
its yards six acres of ground, bounded on the north by 
the Southern Railway Belt Line and on the south by 
the Denverside electric line. Mr. Lane has interested 
with him a number of prominent capitalists, who stand 
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J. L. LANE, OF EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


ready to back the instiiution for all that is needed to 
make it a success. The saw mill which will be erected 
will be one of the best of the kind in the country. Ship- 
ments from the mill will be facilitated by 2,500 feet of 
switch track running on each side of the yard. The 
work of construction of the mill will be begun at once. 
During his residence of a year in Chicago Mr. Lane has 
formed a great many friends and established a large 
business acquaintance and all regret that his new enter- 
prise will necessitate his removal from the city. For the 
present, however, his family will remain at his home in 
Wilmette. a suburb of Chicago, and will probably re- 
move to Kast St. Louis early in the fall. 





AMONG THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

Memputs, TENN., May 20.—J. G, Leavitt, secretary 
of the Arkansas Lumber Company, Warren, Ark., passed 
through here some days ago en route home from Chi- 
cago. He finds the lumber business at Warren in very 
satisfactory condition. 

John Sherman Hoyt and W. H. Woodin, at the head 
of the Hoyt-Woodin Manufacturing Company, were 
down here this week from the eastern office where they 
make headquarters, on their second trip of the season, 
making observations at the Minter City (Miss.) mills. 

Good saw mill development is reported along the 
comparatively short line of the Arkansas Southern, 
which goes only 101 miles but has in that distance 
thirty saw mills on its line. The country is rapidly 
developing and contains thousands of acres of virgin 
longleaf pine. 

William Carlisle, a prominent lumberman of Atchi- 
son, Kan., was here a day or two ago, 

J. W. Thompson, George Burgess, F. B. Robertson, 
Ii. E. Goodlander, J. W. Dickson, William H. Russe and 
other distinguished dignitaries of the Memphis hard- 
wood industry have returned safe and sound from the 
convention and are down to business. 

The Goeppinger & Myers Company, of Piggott, Clay 
county, Ark., has filed articles of incorporation to do 
business in that state with capital stock of $25,000 
fully paid. It will engage in the general lumber 
business. J. M. Myers is president, Joel A. Taylor, B. 
L. Royal and K. J. Goodlander are directors. 

The Gurdon. Lumber Company, Gurdon, Ark., is driv- 
ing an oil well which has now reached a depth of 1,500 
feet, with good indications, and says it will go 3,000 feet 
if necessary to get oil. 

The Phoenix Lumber Company, Horatio, Ark., is mak- 
ing some good size timber purchases about Nashville, 
Ark., and is engaged in some timber railway construe- 
tions. 

William Katenberger and eastern capitalists are con- 
sidering the establishment of a $150,000 refrigerator 
plant in Memphis. The enterprise, which would be the 
only thing of the kind and scope in the south, would 
employ 150 hands. 

James KE. Stark & Co, report a good business. They 
have a fair stock of lumber in their distributing yard 
out on the Illinois Central in this city. 

S. B. Anderson, of the Anderson & Tully Company, 
has returned from a trip in the northern and middle 
states, 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., May 21.—The National Casket 
Company, of this city, will build a $75,000 plant in 
Kast Nashville. President Frank C. Guthrie, of the 
Casket company, says the new plant will be one of the 
handsomest in Nashville. There will be two buildings 
each four stories high. The floor space will be 60,000 
feet. The larger building will be the factory proper, 
while the finishing room and the offices will oceupy the 
other. An $11,000 lot has been purchased. The plant 
will be larger in every way, will employ more men 
and will turn out more goods. 

The Shelbyville Lumber Company has bought the 
large lumber business recently conducted by H. S. Ryal 
at Shelbyville. This deal makes the Shelbyville com- 
pany one of the biggest concerns of the kind in Ten- 
nessee, 

The Tennessee Company, a South Dakota corporation 
composed of wealthy and well known business men of 
Ohio, Michigan and Pennsylvania, mention of which has 
heretofore been made in this column and which has a 
capital stock of $5,000,000 and owns about 170,000 acres 
of iand on the Cumberland plateau, is actively at work 
upon its coal and timber lands. After coal shipments: 
shall be well under way the company will begin to 
market its poplar, oak and other timber. It has agents 
in New York. 

The Logan & Mathet Lumber Company is the name 
of a new Knoxville concern. The company will do a 
strictly whoiesale tumber business. 

Robert J. Kidman, of the well known London hard- 
wood concern Churchill & Sim, was in Nashville 
recently. Mr. Kidman says business is better in Old 
England. He is looking for poplar and oak. 





NASHVILLE IN THE NEW ASSOCIATION. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 21.—At a meeting of the 
Nashville Lumbermen’s Club on Tuesday night the 
new manufacturers’ association was discussed. Com- 
mittees have been appointed to examine and harmon- 
ize the rules of inspection of various organizitions of 
hardwood manufacturers, to draft by-laws and gener- 
ally to prepare for a meeting of all hardwood manu- 
facturers to be held at the Gault house, Louisville, June 
3. Local lumbermen who were present at the St. Louis 
meeting made strong pleas for a full attendance of 
Nashville lumbermen at Louisville. The following were 
present at the club meeting on Tuesday night and with 
one exception all signified their intention of having a 
representative at the Louisville convention: J. B. Ran 
som, A. B. Ransom, F. M. Hamilton, W. V. Davidson, 
M. F. Greene, C. L. McConnell, R. M. Chestnut, J. H. 
saird, A. E. Baird, John W. Love, B. W. Kirkpatrick, 
\. Loveman, N. W. Gennett, J. H. Baskette, Hamilton 
Love. 

The question of log measurements was considered by 
the club and it was decided to adopt the Doyle-Seribner 
rules, 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, May 21.—Dealers report a gen- 
eral good demand for all classes of lumber and buyers 
are finding less fault with prices than they are with 
tardy deliveries. The fact that poplar interests have 
organized and are keeping cheap lots off of the mar-- 
ket is in a sense responsible for the firm tone pre- 
dominant in the market. The strength has commun- 
icated itself to all kinds of lumber, especially cotton- 
wood and such kinds which are used in the place of 
poplar. The prices of the latter have been shoved 
up sharply and dealers are holding off buying such 
stocks. 

Receipts for the past week were 1,604 cars and ship- 
ments 1,165 cars. The same week last year receipts 
were 1,608 cars and shipments 983 cars. 

A. B. Ideson, of Oshkosh, Wis., who has recently 
become interested in the National Mill Company, which 
is erecting a large plant ia Norwood, arrived in the 
city on Monday and is arranging to remove the big 
milling plant from Oshkosh to this city. The new 
plant will be completed by the last of August. 





THE NEW HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, May 21.—Local hardwood lumber 
dealers were in receipt the past week of an invitation 
to attend a meeting which is called in Louisville, June 
3, for the purpose of organizing another hardwood 
lumber association which would be independent of the 
National association. 

The manufacturers of lumber in Cincinnati, all of 
whom are eligible to the new organization and all of 
whom are understood to have joined the organization, 
are C, Crane & Co, Wiborg & Hanna, M. B. Farrin, 
Frank Unnewehr, Sam Trost, Jacob Trost & Maley, 
Thompson & Moffett. C. Crane and F.C, Fischer, the lat- 
ter of Coal Grove, Ohio, have been active in establish- 
ing the new organization, they having been present at 
the St. Louis meeting of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association. 

Mr. Crane said that the formation of the new asso- 
ciation would disrupt the old organization. He said: 

The new association is formed for the purpose of placing 
the control of the inspection of lumber and the establishing 
of grades and rules in the hands of the manufacturers, 
where it rightfully belongs. 

The split occurred simply because we could not agree 
on methods of carrying on the business and the grading of 
the lumber. The result of the new organization will be 
that the dealers will not be able to get lumber from the 
mills at prices under the market, thus enabling them to 
compete with dealers who do not have to cut their prices. 
Dealers will also be unable after this to sell lumber for 
any grade than just what it is inspected by our inspectors, 
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Tales of the Trade. 


Forest Leviathans of the Coast. 


The Mendocino Lumber Company, of Mendocino, Cal., 
has been getting out some mammoth logs lately, 14, 
15 and 16 feet in diameter. Eleven, all from the same 
tree, ranged from 16 to 20 feet in length. Rafted down 
the river they made an imposing show. Two of the 
eleven had to be blasted into halves before they could 
be transferred to the railroad and most of them had to 
be blasted open or split with wedges before they could 
be transported. They scaled over 65,000 feet in the 
woods. For cutting and handling this tree and get- 
ting it into the river the contractor received $250. On 
the land the tree would have been worth $50 as stand- 
ing timber. It was, Mr. Williams says, a particularly 
sound tree and made an excellent quality of lumber, 
and in lumber is worth in the San Francisco market 
$2,000. With the mill running one side only it would 
have taken a whole day to saw those logs. 





Touched by the Telecode. 

Frank B. Cole, editor of the West Coast & Puget 
Sound Lumberman, Tacoma, Wash., late treasurer of 
the city, Jater alleged candidate for mayor, ex-Arcanoper 
of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, standing adver- 
tisement for Coke’s Cure and all around good fellow, 
whose sense of hospitality is more nicely developed 
than his sense in politics and who really needs votes 
in his erratic political career more than he does words 
in his literary work, has received a copy of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN’S “Telecode,’ the book whose compact 
comprehensiveness enables one to wire a 20-word order 
in a l-word telegram. Its terse expressiveness has en- 
raptured him, as is evident by the following, published 
in the last issue of his lively and thoroughly representa- 
tive paper: 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S new code book is what every 
lumberman should have, many now have and many more 
will have. It is called ‘“‘Telecode.”’ It has enough words 
in it to give Noah Webster a bad turn. As far as we have 
had time to read it, we conclude that if there is anything 
in the shape of lumber, lath or shingles made for which 
a code word is not provided it must be foreign stock. We 
are satisfied that if a buyer wanted seventy-three pieces of 
fencing with ninety-four knots adjusted so they would strike 
fence posts eight feet apart, there could be a word found 
to cover the case. The only word missing seems to be one 
providing for wiring for a copy of the code or subscribing 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We modestly suggest as a 
code word for the Telecode the word “EKmerods” which 
means “There are piles in it and we have piles to pay for 
it. Send it by express prepaid.”’ The code is to be had for 
$5, and it is well worth it. 


More Fun Than Last Year. 

Under the above title, we acknowledge receipt of the 
following invitation to Charley Bacon’s Sunday school 
pienic for 1902: 

Dear Sir: In accordance with an established custom, we 
have decided to have our fourth annual outing at Elk Rapids, 
Mich., June 3. ; 

We will leave Grand Rapids on the Pere Marquette rail- 
road at 1:55 p. m. Tuesday, June 3, arriving at Elk Rapids 
at 7:40 p. m. Returning, will leave Elk Rapids at 4:25 


p. m. Thursday, June 5, arriving at Grand Rapids at 11 
p. m. 


The outing at Elk Rapids and vicinity will be of similar 
nature to those in years past. 

We extend you a cordial invitation to be with us and, as 
the time in which we will be at Elk Rapids does not exceed 
two days, we trust that vou will find it convenient to leave 
business cares for that short space of time. 

Kindly advise at the earliest possible moment as to 
whether or not it will be convenient for you to attend, in 
order that the committee may have suflicient time to make 
necessary arrangements. 

Kindly address your reply to H. U. Matthews, care “Big 
Four,” Houseman block, Grand Rapids, Mich. Yours truly, 

CHARLES 8, BACON, 
M. C. KIMBALL, 

K. C. Law, 

H. U. MarrHews, 
A. E. ASHLEY. 


We're sorry, but we can’t go. Aerated Shasta water 
is our limit; and besides we can’t lend our approval 
to any game where the dealer is permitted to draw 
five cards. Ed Law is hereby appointed AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN historian of this outing, and if he will 
suppress the facts we will print his report. 


New Kinks in Sawing Methods. 

The hardwood industry and, in fact, saw mill men 
in any line are indebted to G. Von Platen, of Boyne, 
City, Mich., for an idea which will save timber and 
produce better lumber. 

Often a hardwood log will contain a bad split at 
one end that if it is not followed by the saw will ruin 
or seriously depreciate the value of a number of cuts. 
Every mill man has doubtlessly had the same difi- 
culty in this respect. Sometimes it is necessary to 
put a man from the log deck or elsewhere back of 
the log in order to let the sawyer know when he has 
turned the log into the proper position. 

Mr. Von Platen saw plainly that if the sawyer could 
only see both ends of the log at the same time it 
would be of great assistance in both expediting work and 
improving the quality of the product. Asking himself 
the question, Why cannot that be done? he answered 
it with a mirror placed at the other end of the track 
from the sawyer’s position, so that looking into it the 
sawyer could see not only the end next to him but the 
other end as well. 

This mirror is nearly back of the bumpers, practically 
on a line with the saw. It need not be more than 2x3 
feet in size, the long way horizontal, and being once 
adjusted to the correct position the sawyer can see 
the exact position of any defect in the opposite end of 
the log with respect to the saw just as well as though 
he were there. When he first puts the log in place or 
when he wishes to turn it he can see how any split there 
may be stands in relation to the saw. Or he can tell 
in regard to heart defects. 





To protect the mirror a heavy but coarse-mesh wire 
screen is placed a short distance in front of it between 
the glass and the carriage. This in nowise interferes 
with the view of the log and its reflection is soon not 
even noticed by the sawyer. 

Mr. Von Platen says that he has materially in- 
creased the amount of his product by the use of this 
simple device. He is not entirely altruistic in giving 
his invention to the public, for he tried to secure a 
patent on it; but finding that it was not capable of 
protection in that way he decided to give the benefit 
of it to the hardwood fraternity. 





Association News. 


A NEW ASSOCIATION SECRETARY. 


At the time of the meeting of organization of the 
Yellow Poplar Manufacturers’ Association a month 
ago at Lexington, Ky., the executive commit- 
tee, consisting of President W. M. Ritter, Vice 
President C. Crane and Treasurer F. C. Fischer, was 
authorized and instructed to put the association into 
active operation as soon as possible, through the em- 
ployment of a paid secretary. 

There was some little question about the securing 
of a man who should suitably combine all the qualifi- 
cations for this important work. The executive com- 
mittee has, however, now secured for the association 
the services in the secretary’s chair of Lewis Doster. 
The “chair” will, however, be largely a perambulating 
piece of furniture, as one of the important features of 
the work will be the unification of grades, necessitating 
personal visits to the various mills for the inspection 
and comparison of grades. 

Mr. Doster was born in Philadelphia, February 5, 
1869, and served a six years’ lumber apprenticeship 
at the yards and in the mills of western Pennsylvania. 
This very practical training was followed by a lumber 
salesmen’s experience, and early in 1900 Mr. Doster be- 
came sales manager for the Long Pole Lumber Com- 
pany, of Panther, W. Va. At the time Mr. Doster 
agreed to give his entire time thereafter to the work 
of the new and very auspiciously inaugurated poplar 








LEWIS DOSTER, OF COLUMBUS, OHIO; 
Secretary Yellow Poplar Manufacturers’ Association. 


association he was also associated with Charles S. 
Thorne, sales agent. Mr, Doster therefore possesses a 
practical knowledge of lumber in general and poplar in 
particular, which will be valuable to his associated em- 
ployers, and has also the qualifications of an all around, 
energetic business man. 

The office of the Yellow Poplar Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has been established at 505 Schultz building, 
Columbus, Ohio. There have been a number of addi- 
tions to the membership since the Lexington meeting, 
and the moderate price advance, averaging only about 
10 percent, is generally recognized by the poplar trade 
as hardly commensurate with the increased cost of 
teams, supplies and nearly every other item of manufac- 
turing cost—to say nothing of the recognized shortage 
in the log supply, which will undoubtedly call for fur- 
ther advance at an early date when this shortage has 
had time to make itself felt. Mr. Doster is also tem- 
porary secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States which was inaugurated 
at St. Louis last week. 





DEALERS AGAINST HIGHER INSURANCE. 

JANESVILLE, WIS., May 19.—The high insurance rates 
on lumber have caused the Janesville retail lumber 
dealers to feel that they are paying more than is 
due and that the present high tariff rates are an im- 
position on them. The rates are based upon every $100 
worth of stock carried and at present are 17 cents a hun- 
dred. The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insurance As- 
sociation of Wisconsin is the one that has most of the 
Janesville business and controls most of the business 
in southern Wisconsin. The old line companies have 
not made any decided change in their premiums and 
it was decided by the dealers that in case they did 
they would carry their own risks. 


ee 


Modern Fables—XXXIV. 


On Being Hoist with One’s Own Petard. 


The Mill Business is not like what it was a Few Years 
back, for which many a Mill Man annually gives twenty- 
five Plunks to some Church in his Neighborhood which, 
through the Kindness of his Wife, he attends by Proxy. 
There was a Time when the Willing Buyer did not 
hang around the Outskirts of the Mill Yard ready to 
pounce upon the Mill Owner and compel him to take 
Some of the Wholesaler’s hoarded Millions. 

Once upon a Time in the Days of Yore—whenever 
“Yore” was—there lived a Mill Man who had a well 
stocked Yard but no other visible Means of Support. 
Buyers were as scarce as Temperance Tracts in a 
Highball Factory, but Pay Day came around with 
Charming Regularity. It was up to the Mill Man 
to coax together a small Collection of rare—very rare 
at the Time—American Coins to exhibit to the Per- 
sons who inhabited his Mill. 

This Mil] Man was one of the small Minority who 
by Contrast make the Moral Hazard in Lumber Mutual 
Insurance brilliant with incandescent Iridescence, or 
iridescent Incandescence—for the Purposes of this En- 
lightenment the Price is the Same. He was in a Class 
by himself. He was too thorough a Jay to read a 
Lumber Newspaper and with Acres of Stock piled higher 
than the Sky his Head Piece was too slow to think of a 
Sure Thing in Sales by Means of an Ad in a big Lun- 
ber Journal. In a Business whose Constituents are al- 
most uniformly Straight Goods he was a Lonesome 
Blot. With the Price of Beef making that of other 
Luxuries look Sick in the Gills, the Mill’s hired Men 
were making a Holler for the Needful, and it was then 
that a Project to do an Insurance Company projected 
itself into the Mill Man’s Think Tank. He should have 
known right on the Go-in that no One ever got the 
Bulge on an Insurance Company, though it is rumored 
that occasionally an Insurance Company gets a strangle 
Hold on an Individual. This Man did not know that 
Often when you try to trim an Insurance Company 
your Fingers get pulled into the Trimmer. 

This Wise Man slapped enough Insurance on to 
that Stock of Lumber to startle the Market if it could 
have been sold at that Figure—a Figure to make 
Uppers more valuable than the present Quotations on 
Tenderloin. It was his Intention, if Fortune and the 
Wind favored him, to sell the Lumber to the Insurance 
Company. He had determined, in his Unselfish Man- 
ner, not to reserve a Stick for himself but to let the 
Insurance Company have the whole blamed Business. 

It must not be imagined that the Honest Man of 
Toil contemplated the awful Crime of Arson. Oh, 10; 
he had a Scheme that was more Honest and One to 
which the Insurance Company was not likely to Get 
Next. A Railroad ran through his Yard and this 
Railroad ran Switch Engines that scattered Fire like 
Puynetat a Fourth of July Show. The Clever Man 
figured that if he allowed the Water Barrels to dry up 
and piled the Lumber close enough to the Track a Kind 
Providence might do Something for him that would 
assist him in negotiating his Pay Roll. 

So he gave Certain Instructions to the Yard Foreman, 
which were followed to the Letter and inwardly con- 
demned. While his Suggestions were implicitly obeyed 
the Mill Man thought he detected a Look of Suspicion 
on the Yard Foreman’s Face (whereas it was Nothing 
but the Roseate Bloom put there by close Application 
to the artistic and decorative Possibilities of Forty- 
Rod); so he let the Yard Foreman into the Little 
Racket. 

One day the Engine yipped through the Yard shoot- 
ing Sparks around like a Girl throwing Confetti on 
the Midway. Shortly thereafter the Expected hap- 
pened. It was one of the Prettiest Blazes that ever 
grabbed hold of a Lot of Cull Lumber and the Mill 
Man carried Water as cheerfully as a Man who Antes 
when he, has a Lead-pipe Cinch. Then when the last 
pile of Piece Stuff had tumbled into the Crematory 
he wired the Insurance Agent that Hard Luck had 
floored him at Last. 

The Insurance Company bucked Some, the Mill Man 
had rather expected this and he was not Disappointed. 
A Brace of Lawyers were ready to take the Case on a 
Modest Commission and they scrapped it out in the 
Courts. The Circuit Court gave the Wise Man a Jolt 
and the Supreme Court gave him a Jar that was not 
a Jar of Honey. The Justices wrote an Opinion that 
was not as lurid as Some the Mill Man expressed but 
which carried More Weight. In it they spoke Some 
thing about Contributory Negligence and refused to 
give the Mill Man a Red Cent. 

The Foreman was in Court and told what he knew 
and Divers other Persons told what they thought they 
knew and knew they thought, and it was All Off with 
the Schemer from the Saw Mill. Then the Railroad 
sued him and got what little Money he had left. The 
Court gave the Railroad a Judgment for $197.48 be- 
cause the Mill Man had piled his lumber so close to 
the Track that the Paint was scorched off the Railroad 
Company’s Box Cars. , 

This final Straw put the Wise Saw Mill Man slightly 
on the Pork but he got a Job from himself stand- 
ing around cussing the Insurance Companies, the Rail- 
roads, the Courts and particularly Corporations in gen 
eral. He Says they are Bad Things and endanger our 
National Safety. 

Moral—The Man who is “agin” the Government 
would sell it Embalmed Beef; who deprecates the Trade 
Papers is Meat for the Sale of Gold Bricks; who cusses 
the Corporations is usually One who has tried to beat 
them and couldn’t. 
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Tidings of the Coal Trade. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


How long will the anthracite coal strike last? is the 
uestion that is in the minds of the trade, and in the 
west there is the added question whether the strike 
will extend to the bituminous regions. The impression 
js general that a protracted idleness is likely for two or 
three months at least. Many reasons have been con- 
jectured as to the cause of the trouble, or as to the 
reason why the producing companies did not make some 
kind of settlement with the men. That which meets 
with widest acceptance, though a mere conjecture at 
best, is that a test of strength is desired. Since the 
anthracite miners were organized as a constituent part 
of the United Mine Workers, a year or two ago, their 
jeaders are said to have been much more radical in de- 
mand and in the exhibition of authority than is usual 
among old and experienced labor leaders. This has met 
of course with the disapprobation of the producing com- 
panies and the time has been deemed auspicious for a 
determination of the respective powers and positions of 
producers and miners in the control of mine operations. 
If this is the true reason for the idleness the strike will 
probably be a contest of some duration, for not in a 
short‘ time can the resources of the opposing forces be 
properly marshaled and exercised. a : 

Whether or not the strike will extend to the bitumin- 
ous regions is a question that encounters a wide diver- 
gence of opinion. There is in the various state agree- 
ments between the producers and miners provision 
against sympathetic strikes, but whether or not the men 
would, were their association threatened with disastrous 
defeat, overleap that clause in their agreement and” rush 
to extreme measures is a question the answer to which 
is not so easy to forecast, especially since the rank and 
file of the miners’ organization is supposed to be made 
up of somewhat more inflammable elements than the 
ordinary union of workmen. 

The effects of the anthracite strike were felt almost 
instantaneously in the east, where demand grew with 
marvelous pace as soon as it became certain that the 
men were going out. The anthracite consuming rail- 
roads in the producing regions attached every car on 
track for their own purposes, evidently anticipating a 
more or less protracted idleness, and various steam 
consumers in the east added their heavy requisitions to 
the impotent orders. Prices advanced rapidly in the 
east and at first it seemed that an advance in the west 
also would occur, but the trade out this way did not 
become excited and, looking merely to the exigencies of 
business, there was little object in raising prices. Dock 
stocks of anthracite at Chicago and other lake ports are 
of comforting volume and may last until well through 
the summer, were the strike to continue so long. In 
the supplies of anthracite the Chicago district is per- 
haps as fortunate as any in the country and in con- 
junction with this generous provision the wants of the 
west will probably be slighter than in most other sec- 
tions of the country. Demand has of course been vis- 
ibly quickened by the suspension of operations at mines, 
but it has not been of a panicky nature. Dealers who 
had contemplated buying this month rushed in their 
orders, but those who had not yet given thought to the 
subject or who had decided to wait until autumn before 
buying have remained out of the market. Rail coal 
was quickly absorbed. There was little to start with, 
for the railroads held back all the cars in transit at 
Buffalo or points farther east and there was little on 
track at Chicago or at other points west of Buffalo. 
There has been also some call for dock coal and orders 
of this kind have been filled, if not by one shipper by 
another, Sizes are not well distributed among holders, 
and buyers have to. shop around commonly to secure 
4 full assortment. Since the men went out one or two 
shippers have had their western men out on the road, 
but most of the sellers have retired from the market, 
having adopted the policy of cherishing their holdings. 

The buyers and consumers of bituminous coal have 
been coming to the question of a strike very gradually. 
The inquiry for bituminous coal a week ago was slight. 
The common report was that business was almost insuf- 
ferably dull, A large amount of western coal on track 
had to be sold or pay inexorable charges, and it was 
wn on the market in sufficient quantities to keep 
yo market soft to the melting point. Buyers were in 
— picking up choice lots at rare discounts, western 
bp continued to operate their properties as fully 

a supply would permit and the seller of the steam 
coal at full circular had before him an unattractive 
Spey But as the days passed and the papers 
sok with much printed matter concerning the 
sails le extension of the miners’ strike to bituminous 
he peting states the idea gained prominence that supply 
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ight in the not remote future be endangered. 
i, ha induce more inquiry. Consumers of steam 
ket Dong had been buying cheap coal in the open mar- 
orders 4 putting off salesmen who were trying to book 
to “lo or the coming year first took the hint and began 
verha Se up these draggling contracts. There is now 
of mg gentle inclination toward the accumulation 
© pro in the hands of users. This tendency will thrive 
daily al thin according to the character of the news 
iy poe ered in the near future. It may be said 
great 4s perms that of western fuels there is now a 
of eastern with prices scarcely any firmer, and that 
astern 2 bituminous products the supply is inadequate. 
of ret are not just now eager to book a lot 

. e filling of which is problematic. If there 
and West a bituminous strike the mines of Pennsylvania 

st Virginia and possibly of Ohio will be the more 





likely to be earliest affected. They are on the firing 
line and, besides, the product of the more eastern states 
is now moving liberally by lake and ocean, or as liber- 
ally as the railroads can handle the business, There 
are serious lapses from ideal efficiency on the part of 
some of the eastern trunk lines and, this state of things 
existing in summer time, the cloud of doubt has arisen 
in many a mind whether this coming winter there will 
be a repetition of inadequate transportation of coal to 
the west. If so there will be good, strong prices and 
the producer who has contracts to fill will regret his 
obligations and sigh for good free coal to sell. This 
Fin to be the present sentiment among eastern pro- 
ucers. 





THE MID-STATE EXCURSION AND MEETING. 

Kansas City, Mo., May 20.—Secretary L. D. Kniffin, 
of the Mid-State Wholesale & Retail Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, this week mailed out announcements of the 
annual convention, notice of which was given in the 
previous issue of the LUMBERMAN. The annual meeeting 
will be held here on June 10 and 11 in the Hoo-Hoo 
Club rooms, Keith & Perry building, and a big attend- 
ance is expected. 

As already stated, a choice of excursions in one of 
two directions is offered. As outlined by Charles A. 
Cruikshank, of Hannibal; H. I. Harris, of Kansas City, 
and Secretary Kniffin, who compose the executive com- 
mittee, one of these excursions is contemplated from 
here to Pueblo, Col., and return, via Denver. This 
would begin on the morning of June 12, reaching Denver 
on the morning of the 14th. If a minimum of 100 
can be secured for this trip it will be taken in a special 
train, insuring lower rates. Of the itinerary the com- 
mittee’s announcement says: 


We leave Denver Saturday morning via Colorado Southern 
for Graymont, and Silver Plume, over the famous loop, 
which is one of the greatest pieces of mechanical engineer- 
ing in the world. ‘This side trip will consume one day, or 
we can remain longer if a fishing trip or trip to Gray’s peak 
is desired; returning to Denver, we leave Sunday at 8 a. m., 
via Denver & Rio Grande route for Colorado Springs, ar- 
riving there at 10:37, and leaving either via rail or electric 
cars in the afternoon for Manitou, five miles distant, and 
remaining there until Tuesday morning, giving ample time 
for those who desire to go to Pike’s peak on the famous cog 
road; also to see Glen Kyrie, Queen’s canon, Devil’s Punch 
Bowl, Cheyenne canon and Seven Falls, Garden of the Gods, 
Grand caverns, Ute pass, Rainbow falls and Cave of the 
Winds, and the iron and sulphur springs. 

Leaving Tuesday at 8 a. m., via Colorado Short Line, we 
take a day’s trip from Colorado Springs to Cripple Creek, 
arriving there at 10:40 a.m. This is the greatest gold camp 
ever known, having produced since 1891 $43,000,000 of gold ; 
returning leave Cripple Creek at 3:55 p. m., arriving at 
Colorado Springs at 6:45 p. m. 

Tuesday night we leave at 10:37 p. m. via Denver & Rio 
Grande for Pueblo, arriving there at 12:05 a. m., giving us 
all day Wednesday to view the sights, and also see the Royal 
gorge, for which we will have a special train. Leaving 
Pueblo at 1:28 a .m. Wednesday, we arrive at Parkdale at 
8:20, at which time we can walk through Royal gorge, and 
leave Parkdale at 4 p. m., arrive in Pueblo at 5:25 p. m., 
leaving Pueblo on our homeward trip Thursday at 12:05 
p. m., arriving in Denver at 3:40 p. m., leaving there that 
night for Kansas City, arriving at Kansas City Friday night. 

The cost of the trip from Kansas City to Pueblo and re- 
turn will be $19, but including sleeping and dining car 
accommodations will be $30. The side trip to Graymont 
and Silver Plume over the loop and return will be $2; cog 
road to Pike’s peak and return $5; Colorado Springs to 
Cripple Creek and return $2.50; Royal gorge trip $2.45; 
Colorado Springs to Manitou 10 cents. 


Hotel rates are enumerated, ranging at the various 
stopping points from $1 to $3 a day. 

Another excursion is made possible through the invi- 
tation of the Illinois & Wisconsin association for 100 
(the maximum that can be accommodated) to accom- 
pany that association on its 10-day trip from Chicago 
to the copper fields of Lake Superior on the steamship 
Manitou, the cost of which from Chicago and return, 
including meals and stateroom, would be $35, with 
reduced rail rates from Kansas City to Chicago. This 
excursion would leave Kansas City June 11, arriving in 
Chicago in time to attend the annual meeting of the 
Illinois & Wisconsin association. The matter will be 
definitely decided at the Kansas City meeting, for which 
a rail rate of one and one-third fare has been secured. 





THE SOUTHWESTERN OUTLOOK. 

KAnsAS City, Mo., May 20.—A few straggling orders 
for threshing coal are coming in from southern terri- 
tory, indicating that the threshing business is near at 
hand. The demand will not be very active until near 
the first of June, however, but after that time the coal 
operators here will be busy until the end of the thresh- 
ing season. Wheat conditions in the southwest are 
much better than were reported at the beginning of 
May, and with the exception of western Kansas there 
will be a very fair crop in the southwest and the coal 
people are looking for their normal demand. The mines 
are running about half time, the demand for railroad 
coal enabling thenr to do this. The steam trade at 
Kansas City is normal, but aside from this there is 
little doing in the coal trade. Prices are as firm as 
usual at this season. Occasionally a break in prices 
is made to move some coal from certain mines where 
a surplus has accumulated, but the operators consider 
the inarket in a satisfactory state. 

There are reports in the local papers that an attempt 
will be made to extend the strike of coal miners, now 
prevailing in the east, into this territory. The opera- 
tors here, however, consider this only a remote possi- 
bility, as the miners and operators have been getting 
along better this season than for years. 

The demand for coal in Texas has been lessened per- 
ceptibly since the Beaumont gushers have begun opera- 
tions. The substitution of oil for coal has hurt Arkan- 
sas and Indian Territory mines to some extent, but 
Kansas and Missouri operators have not been damaged 
any thereby and are not worrying over the situation, 


especially as they claim that the supply of oil in the 
Beaumont district is already showing a very material 
falling off and that it is not nearly as great as was at 
first supposed. 





Trouble. 


PENSACOLA EXPORTERS ASSIGNED. 

Baars, Dunwody & Co., of Pensacola, Fla., have met 
with financial difficulties which have resulted in their 
assignment to Alexander McGowan, jr., of that city, for 
the benefit of their creditors. The first intimation that 
was had of the firm’s possible embarrassment was the 
suits of the Blackshear Lumber Company and the Davis 
& McLean Lumber Company, aggregating $3,700, and 
garnishment papers were served on the firm’s banking 
house to secure the amount involved. The local éred- 
itors forced the issue and among them were Graves, 
Tatum & Co., O. H. Smith and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad. There is a decided reticence about the 
firm’s affairs which suggests the possibility of a con- 
siderable indebtedness to their connections abroad, al- 
though it is generally stated in Pensacola that the fail- 
ure is brought about solely by local creditors. 

Hon. J. C, Avery, the counsel for Baars, Dunwody & 
Co., refuses to give any idea of the liabilities of the 
concern, if he knew. They are heavy export operators 
and have had the reputation for several years of having 
shipped the largest number of cargoes of pitch pine 








HPNRY BAARS, 
of Pensacola, Fla. 


from that market of any shipper from an American 
market during the same period. It has been stated that 
they shipped to one firm—Taggart, Beaton & Co., of 
London—or rather to their order, some of it going to 
the continent, during 1899, 117 cargoes of pitch pine. 

Mr. Baars is one of the most progressive operators 
on the gulf coast and his aggressiveness has led him into 
trouble on various occasions. He has failed before and 
has had considerable litigation in times past, due to com- 
plications in the foreign trade. Their attorney claims 
at this time, however, that the failure is due to fluctua- 
tions in the foreign market and in export freight rates 
affecting the business of the firm through numerous time 
charters at high rates followed by an extreme depression 
in freight rates. 

Taggart, Beaton & Co., of London, have represented 
Baars, Dunwody & Co. since the organization of this 
present company, who were in earlier years represented 
by Price & Pierce, of London. Baars’ old concern, it 
is alleged, treated their foreign connections badly and 
the litigation which followed the close of their rela- 
tionship was likewise disastrous to the foreign repre- 
sentatives of Mr. Baars. It is hoped, however, in the 
interest of all concerned that an adjustment of the dif- 
ficulty can speedily be reached. If, however, the opin- 
ions of the trade at large are to be accepted as final 
the lack of confidence is not likely soon to be overcome. 





Troubles in Tennessee. 


MeMPHIS, TENN., May 20.—Foreign and local creditors 
some days ago filed papers in the United States court here 
asking that the Troendle & Sharp Manufacturing Company 
be adjudged bankrupt and praying that a receiver be ap- 
pointed. Considerable controversy has arisen on the subject 
since. The company has at different times been engaged 
in woodworking lines. 

Hi. B. Blanks, of Reelfoot, Tenn., has brought suit in the 
district federal court here against United States Marshal 
Tom Baker to recover $2,500, the value of 172,000 feet ‘of 
lumber he claims to have lost by reason of a deputy of 
Marshal Baker making a blunder. He brings suit on the 
officer’s official bond. A stenographer’s error had changed 
the reading of the 250,000 into 25,000 feet. The officer 
finding the complainant loading some lumber, seized the 
wrong amount and before this was rectified a storm swept 
the goods from the moorings and a Cairo concern taking it 
up came in for salvage. 





A Dispute Among Directors. 


Des MoIneEs, Iowd, May 17.—-Trouble among the directors 
of the Dewell-Backman Lumber Company, of this city, has 
resulted in an injunction restraining one faction, compo 
of the officers of the company, from issuing stock to them- 
selves. The plaintiffs allege that the stockholders are di- 
vided into factions and that the Backman faction is striving 
by unfair means to control the company. The well- 
Backman Lumber Company has its headquarters In this city, 
with branch yards at various points in Iowa, and is incor- 
porated with $64,000 capital. 
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ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 21.—The price list commit- 
tee of the Mississippi Valley association through its sec- 
retary has issued a statistical circular giving the total 
shipments for the Wisconsin and Mississippi valleys 
during April. The statistical statement shows that the 
falling off at Minneapolis during that month over the 
corresponding month a year ago was extreme, as the 
total falling off over a year ago was only 7% percent, 
and when the short supply of white pine is taken into 
consideration this must be regarded as a most remark- 
able record. ih all 

The total shipments from the Mississippi and Wis- 
consin valleys according to the circular were 202,948,- 
112 feet, of which 159,609,112 feet was shipped from 
the Mississippi valley and 43,339,000 feet from the Wis- 
consin valley. The total shipments a year ago were 
170,859,896 feet from the Mississippi valley and 48,, 
520,000 from the Wisconsin valley, making a total of 
219,379,896 feet. The decrease was 16,431,784 feet, 
of which 5,181,000 feet or 10.7 percent was in the Wis- 
consin valley and 11,250,784 feet in the Mississippi 
valley, a decrease of 6.5 percent. The average decrease 
in the two districts was 7.5, according to the figures of 
seventy-two firms reporting to the secretary. Quoting 
the circular the following facts are made prominent: 

It was expected that shipments during April would show 
a much greater decrease, as compared with those of last 
April, than is indicated by the above reports. When the 
demoralized condition of the wholesale stocks is taken into 
consideration it is surprising how shipments have main 
tained the volume they have so far this spring. 

In addition to the price of lumber with which the manu- 
facturers have been handicapped, the weather conditions 
have been very unfavorable. A _ relatively light business 
is naturally expected during April, as it is then that the 
farmers are busy on their lands. While the weather has 
not been conducive to large shipments it has been extremely 
favorable to the growing crops. General rains over the 
whole territory have made the crop prospects as bright as 
could be desired at this stage of the season. 

Shipments during April, 1900, as +e by seventy 
firms, were 152,979,205 feet, or 49,968,817 feet less than 
April of this year. 

Figures are also given showing the total shipments 
to May 1 this Year as compared with the same period 
a year ago, indicating a comparatively light decrease. 
To May 1, 1901, the total shipments in both districts 
were 759,456,138 feet; to May 1, the present year, they 
were 736,568,307 , or a decrease during four months of 
only 22,887,831 feet. . 

Further the circular adds concerning market condi- 
tions: 

The recent general rains have raised the driving streams 
so that all white pine mills are now sawing. A considerable 
length of time was lost, however, which will necessarily 
decrease the total product of the season. 


New Lists Meets With Approval. 





The new price list of May 7 has met with general ap- 
proval and is being issued to the trade. The demand is 
strong, and as soon as the new stock is available for con- 
sumption shipments will be very large. All indications 
point to a heavy movement of lumber during June. ‘Trade 
so far during May has been light for the same reasons that 
affected shipments in April. 

The recent advance by the manufacturers of the Wiscon- 
> voy is well received and the list will be rigidly main- 
Minor Mention. 

Among retail lumbermen here this week were Fred 
Rudberg, Dassell, Minn.; Mr. Lundberg and Mr. Peter- 
son, Lundberg & Peterson Lumber Company, Cambridge, 
Minn.; G. P. Kjosness, Madison Lumber & Hardware 
Company, Madison, Minn.; L. F. Fehleisen and M. H. 
Rosacker, Fehleisen-Rosacker Lumber Company, Boone 
and Ogden, Iowa; Gustave Eliason, Montevideo, Minn.; 
O. T. Oxness, O. T. Oxness & Co., Sisseton, S. D.; C. W. 
Pust, Johnson Bros, Lumber Company, Harmony, Minn.; 
A. QO. Tobiason, Lake Mills Lumber Company, Lake 
Mills, Iowa; C. E. Chase, Reed & Sherwood Company, 
Anoka, Minn.; Ed. McGregor, McGregor Bros., Granite 
Falls, Minn.; Mr. Enquist, Harcourt, Minn.; J. H. Lock- 
wood, Rugby, N. D.; Mr. Ferguson, Bundy & Ferguson, 
Denison, Minn.; Mr. McGlynn, McGlynn Bros., Akabena, 
Minn. 

A. E. Darling, buyer for the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, left last week for an extended trip to the west 
coast. He will spend some time in Idaho in looking over 
timber tracts and will probably purchase largely of stock 
before his return to Minneapolis. 

*L. C. Kidder, of Wright & Kidder, manufacturers of 
pine lumber at several points in northern Minnesota, 
was in Minneapolis last week looking over the market 
and purchasing supplies. He states that the conditions 
in the north are now all that could be desired and that 
sawing operations are being pursued without difficulty. 

O. M. Botsford, of the Laid-Norton Yards, and J. W. 
Lucas, of the Hayes-Lucas Lumber Company, at Winona, 
Minn., were in Minneapolis last week purchasing stock. 

J. W. Palmer and H. L, Jenkins, of the H. L. Jenkins 
Lumber Company, have returned to Minneapolis from a 
tour of inspection to the yards owned by the Jenkins- 
Eastman Lumber Company, in southwestern Wisconsin. 

W. 1. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Com- 
pany, is in Chicago on business. 

J. H. Younker, of the Ashland Cedar & Fuel Company, 
Ashland, Wis., was in Minneapolis last week looking over 
the market and consulting with local lumbermen. He 
states that certain items of cedar are extremely scarce 
in his territory, with prospects that there will be a most 
pronounced shortage before the end of the season; that 
he has been compelled to turn down a large number of 
orders during the past few weeks on account of inability 
to find stock to supply the demand. 

J. P. Reardon, of the J. P. McGoldrick Lumber Com- 


pany, is at the shingle mill owned by the company at 
Cohasset, Minn. 

T. M. Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Com- 
pany, was called to Nashua, Iowa, the latter part of last 
week by the serious illness of his father. 

The Bradley-Watkins Company, of this city, has placed 
its new cedar mill at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., in opera- 
tion. The mill replaces that which was destroyed by fire 
Jast August and will continue the manufacture of cedar 
ties and shingles. Its capacity for the manufacture of 
ties cannot as yet be determined but fully 200,000 shin- 
gles will be made during an ordinary ten hours’ run. 
The company has large supplies of timber tributary to 
this mill and it is believed that the plant will be kept 
in full operation for at least ten years. 

The Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
has recently arranged to send in about 8,000,000 feet of 
logs from the Cass Lake district to the mill in this city. 
The logs will be sent over the Brainerd & Northern rail- 
road from Erickson Lake and shipment will probably be- 
gin this week. ; 

The mill owned by the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany at Scanlon, Minn., resumed night operations on 
Monday of this week. Excellent progress in the work of 
ballasting on the new railroad as well as the arrival of 
a large number of logs by the water route enabled the 
company to start the mill at its full capacity some 
weeks earlier than expected. M. J. Scanlon, of the com- 
pany, states that in all probability it wili be kept at 
work at full capacity for the remainder of the season. 


WISCONSIN. 


CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 

ASHLAND, WIS., May 20.—Shipments of lumber from 
the port of Ashland continue light as compared with 
last year. The past week has been the best for shipping 
since navigation opened. The ’longshoremen’s strike 
which threatened to tie up every lumber boat on the 
upper lakes has been peacefully settled and the members 
of the Ashland union are satisfied with the result. 
‘The Chicago Coal & Lumber Company, which oper- 
ates a saw mill and planing mill at Bibon, has bought 
2,000 acres of standing timber on the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic railroad between Saxon and Hurley 
and will begin at once cutting timber off the land. J. 
G. Mauch, manager of the company, was here today 
and stated that the company would begin work on the 
new tract immediately and operate two logging and 
two bark camps this summer. The logs will be hauled 
to Bibon via the South Shore road and sawed. The saw 
mill at Bibon will start day and night shifts next week 
and Mr. Mauch intends to keep it running summer and 
winter. The lands bought by the company run about 
50 percent hardwood and were purchased from a Michi- 
gan firm. 

Charles Crogster, for many years a well known lum- 
berman of Ashland, has left for Spokane, where he will 
enter the luinber field. 

Following were the shipments of lumber from the port 
of Ashland last week: 








Boat AND DESTINATION. Feet carried. 





Propeller Mary H. Boyce, Lake Linden.......... 650,000 
Schooner Nirvana, North Tonawanda 800,000 
Schooner A. C. Tuxberry, North Tonawanda.... 845,000 
PRODSICE ONCOGR, TIOTRIO «0.4.0.0 000.6 6 8cees es 00 80s 550,000 
Scnooner DW. 1a, Willer, Detralts.cccvcvic.cccccccee 575,000 
Schooner C. I, Redfern, North Tonawanda....... 850,000 
Schooner Ida Corning, North Tonawanda......... 600,000 
Benooner Tattic, Cleveland. osc. vccccccvccvess 580,000 
Propeller Rhoda Emily, Cleveland......... heh ewe 550,000 
Schooner Checota, Cleveland...........cceceeeee 1,000,000 

ONIIE aire i'n sade Wie wie ane KOGA Se ON RIS Ue 7,000,000 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

Merritt, Wis., May 20.—The report of Secretary 
Schulz for April, 1901, and April, 1902, shows the 
shipments for the former month to be 48,520,000 feet, 
and for the latter 43,339,000, or 5,181,000 feet less in 
1902 than in 1901, a decrease of 10.7 percent. The 
decrease for the first four months of the year, however, 
is but 8.2 percent. This is accounted for easily by the 
fact that the weather during April was for the most 
part decidedly rainy, which not only interfered greatly 
with shipments but even caused many mills to shut 
down temporarily. During these weeks referred to the 
demand was also comparatively light, presumably from 
the same cause, and the fact that the farmers have been 
busy getting in their crops. The conditions at the 
present time have improved considerably and there ap- 
pears no cause for uneasiness. 

The advance made at the meeting of the price list 
committee last week practically represents the selling 
price which has been maintained by individual members 
of the association for some time. It was decided not to 
issue new lists for a short time, as there were some 
matters which it was desired to adjust. 

William Anderson, who for many years has been en- 
gaged in logging and lumbering in this vicinity, has 
assumed the position of logging superintendent for Win- 
ton & Gilbert, of Wausau, at Pike City, Ark., where 
they have, purchased 22,500,000 feet of yellow pine, 
saw mill, planing mill, railroad ete. of the Detroit 
Lumber Company. 





NEW PACIFIC COAST LUMBER FACTORS. 

MARSHFIELD, WIs., May 19.—B. F. McMillan, of Mce- 
Millan, one of the largest lumbermen in this séction, 
and C. W. Dewey, of Rockford, Ill., formerly of this 
city, have concluded the organization of the Transfer 
Lumber Company, which will be located at Minnesota 


Transfer, near Minneapolis, with offices in that cit 
The new company will have a capital stock of $100,000, 
and its purpose is to handle Pacific coast lumber and 
other products. A large tract of ground has been pur- 
chased for yards and the railroads are putting in 
switch tracks for the handling of millions of feet of 
lumber that will be stored at that point. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., May 20.—E. W. Brooks, of Chicago 
and John D, Ross, of Oak Park, IIl., looked over their 
lumber interests at Schofield during the past week. Mr. 
Ross and members of his family have lately returned 
home from their European trip, the principal visit be. 
ing to the Holy Land. 

The B. Heinemann Lumber Company has purchased 
the planing mill of the Oshkosh Lumber Company at 
Choate, Mich., and is removing the outfit to Antigo, 
where the company’s plant is expected to be in running 
order by about the middle of June. 

The G. D, Jones Land Company and F. P. Stone, of 
the Mortenson & Stone Lumber Company, have bought 
2,400 acres of timbered lands in this county, mostly 
cheice hemlock lands which have never yet been cut over, 

Ernest V. Crumb, secretary and treasurer of the 
Smith-Du Plain & Crumb Company, wholesale lumber, 
of Rockford, Ill., was here the first of the week looking 
over stocks with a view to making purchases, 

Hon. Alexander Stewart and Walter Alexander have 
gone to the Pacific coast on a timber prospecting tour 
and expect to be away from home about three weeks, 

MeMillan Bros.’ mill at McMillan it is expected will 
make its usual cut of 10,000,000 feet of lumber this 
season. B. F. MeMillan says the demand for lumber 
is still excellent and prices holding up well. 

‘The Joseph Dessert Lumber Company’s mill at Mosinee 
started up on May 12 for the season. The company ex- 
pects to cut about 25,000,000 before closing down in the 
fall. 

John Stewart, of Elburn, IIl., vice president of the 
Alexander Stewart Lumber Company, was in_ the 
city during last week looking after his interests in that 
concern, 

Mark Manson has returned home from Everett, Wash., 
and other points in that state, where he has an interest 
in timber lands. 





FROM THE MILL WORK CENTER. 


Osukosu, Wis., May 21.—Beginning with this week 
the Diamond Match Company expects to receive an 
average of twenty-five cars daily of pine logs from 
Ontonagon, Mich. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
road is building a trestle 2,100 feet in length from 
which the logs will be unloaded and rafted. 

The Paine Lumber Company is receiving between forty 
and fifty cars daily and Radford Bros. & Co, about 
twenty-five cars. 

The demand for lumber exceeds the supply, as dry 
stock is exhausted, and considerable stock is being 
shipped direct from the saw on a low rate of freight. 

All of the factories and mills in the city closed down 
on Monday and allowed their employees to take part in 
the convention of Catholic societies, held here on Sun- 
day and Monday. 

Harry G. Scott, of the U. N. Roberts Company, Dav- 
enport, Iowa, was an Oshkosh visitor last week. 


LAKE MICHIGAN PORTS. 








‘ ON THE MENOMINEE. 

Maninerre, Micu., May 22.—The leading feature of 
the local market this week has been the strike among 
the lumber pilers. They went out on Monday, after 
their demand for an increase in wages of from $1.75 
to $2 was refused. They are still out and there are n0 
prospects of settlement, as both sides are determined 
to stand out. The mill men have been running 4 
usual, with non-union labor, although they found it 
difficult at first to get full crews. The strikers say 
that the lumber shovers, lath handlers, shingle weavers 
and all the other unions were with them and unless 
their demands are granted there will be a sympathetie 
strike which will tie up all the Marinette mills com 
pletely. There is no strike in the Menominee oe 
The lumber companies of the entire river granted the 
shingle weavers an increase of 25 cents a day begit 
ning last Monday. So far the strike situation has = 
a peaceable one but some of the companies have ha 
deputies sworn in to watch their property. 

John Schroeder, of Milwaukee, of the Schroeder Lum 
ber Company, was here this week and bought apse 
feet of white pine and hemlock of the Bay Shore lar 
Company and 1,500,000 feet of the Marinette Lum 
Company. Patrick Maxwell, of the Maxwell 7. 
ber Company, of Michigan City, Ind., was here ke 
weck and bought 1,000,000 feet of different par et 
Hugh McLean, of Mclean Bros., Tonawanda, looked ov 
local stocks but did not buy anything. } the 

Shipments have been large this week, especially po 
east. The steam barge Tempest and barge - if 
took from here to Detroit this week 800,000 in z 
basswood and ash. These are the first cargoes of Iw 
ber shipped from Menominee to Detroit in years. Bay 
steam barge Burkhead loaded this week at the 


rm Lua 
Company, Tonawanda. Her barge, the Burton, | - 
at Wells, Mich. The Weston left one of het ‘ia 
here to take on 500,000 feet of hardwood for id 
The Baldwin loaded at Green Bay for Buffalo a : 


Shore Lumber Company’s mill for the Easte 
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parge Carpenter at this port. The Cormorant and her 
parge, Norris, took 1,000,000 feet each from the N. 
Ludington docks at Buffalo. The Susie Chipman loaded 
a cargo of 300,000 feet of basswood this week for the 
J. I. Case Company, Racine. The steam barges Schroe- 
der and Emma Thompson took cargoes this week to 
Michigan City and the Matt Wilson, Otis, Colburn and 
Stephenson for Chicago and Milwaukee. 

The little schooner Metzner, of Sheboygan, loaded 
100,000 feet for Buffalo and left for that port on her 
way to the Gulf of Mexico. She has been sold to 
Texas parties to engage in the oil trade and will be 
taken there via the St. Lawrence and then down the 
Atlantic. This is the second of the lumber hookers to 
be disposed of in this way. 

The new Wausaukee (Wis.) library was opened this 
week. It is the gift of H. P. Bird, the Wausaukee lum- 
perman. In connection with the library there is a elub 
room for the townspeople and lunch counter where re- 
freshments of all kinds other than intoxicating liquors 
are sold. It is somewhat of an experiment and the 
Wisconsin Library Commission, is taking a great deal 
of interest in it. If it prove a success a similar one 
will be built by a Merrill (Wis.) lumberman. The 
library cost about $5,000. 

Marinette men formed last week the Munising Manu- 
facturing Company, to operate a large shingle and tie 
mill at Munising, Mich. W. A. Brown, Charles §S. 
Brown, William Moore and C. H. Worcester are those 
interested. ‘They have purchased the big shingle mill 
of Loud Bros. at Munising and have a contract for ull 
they can saw for the next ten years. 





ON MICHIGAN’S WEST SHORE. 

Muskecon, Micn., May 18.—Jay 8S. Bennett, of San- 
dusky, Ohio, has been here on business, He reports lum- 
ber steadily advancing. 

The Moon Desk Company is building a 40x128 ware- 
house. 

The steam barge Ogemaw, of Duluth, has just brought 
from Duluth, with her consorts A. T. Bliss and D. R. 
Martin, 1,000,000 feet of lumber for Mann, Watson 
& Co. to replace that destroyed by fire in their west 
side lumber yard. 

The propeller J. B. Marshall is unloading a consign- 
ment of lumber for the Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, of Grand Rapids, from Marinette, 
Wis., and the schooner Robert Howlett 140,000 feet of 
lumber from St. Ignace for W. O. Hughart, of Grand 
Rapids. The two cargoes will make thirty-five carloads 
to be transported to Grand Rapids by rail. 


MICHIGAN. 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay Crry AND Saginaw, Micu., May 20.—While re- 
ports from the east are that the lumber market the 
last two weeks is somewhat sore by reason of the 
strikes and consequent checking of building opera- 
tions, in this district the situation is firm and un- 
changed. On this river there is not a large quantity 
of white pine being manufactured and this applies as 
well to the Huron shore, but on the line of the Mack- 
inaw division of the Michigan Central a number of 
firms have pine stock available and are manufacturing. 
Some of this stock comes to local dealers, L. C. Slade 
has purchased some at Lewiston and other dealers have 
bought at Grayling and other points. The bulk of the 
stock handled here, however, comes from Lake Su- 
perior district and from Canada. One Bay City firm 
last week bought 12,000,000 feet to be cut in Canada 
at a reported consideration of $18 for log run. Brad- 
ley, Miller & Co. are also negotiating for the purchase 
of 10,000,000 feet of stock manufactured in Canada 
although owned by a Detroit manufacturer. During 
the last week Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. re- 
ceived nearly 2,000,000 feet from Canada, Bradley, 
Miller & Co. received one or two cargoes, Foss & Co. 
got in nearly 1,500,000 feet, and Booth & Boyd re- 
eeived a couple of cargoes from Lake Superior, Sev- 
tral million feet bought by firms on the river for the 
yard trade will come here from Lake Superior. The 
receipts are enabling local firms to get their stocks 
in good shape for trade. 

The store and boarding house of the N. N. Wright 
& Co., at Cutler, Ont., were destroyed by fire last 
week, involving a loss of $15,000 with partial insur- 
ance. This delayed the starting of the mill of this 
firm, : 

A. W. Seeley, of Phillips & Seeley, local yard dealers, 
returned on Saturday from Wisconsin points, where 
he picked up three cargoes of lumber for the firm’s 
trade, They say that business is very good. Mr. 
Seeley says also that manufacturers in upper Michigan 
and Wisconsin are getting better prices for their lum- 
ia are the dealers in the Saginaw river dis- 

ict. 

The mill of C. Merrill & Co. has not yet started 
and it is not known if it will be operated this season. 
The firm has 3,500,000 feet of white pine logs on hand 
and may arrange to have them cut by some other mill. 

Bradley, Miller & Co. received a cargo of 309,000 feet 
of lumber on Saturday from Sarnia, Ont. This firm 
heen getting in some fine white pine stock and is 
a’ a steady and satisfactory trade. In fact busi- 
eed has never been more satisfactory. The firm is 
n Tying several: million feet in stock and the receipts 
nable it to keep a good assortment. 

Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co.’s orders are steadily 
‘ming in and they are handling over 350 carloads 








of lumber this month. The business in house finishing 
material and box stuff runs along steadily. 

Bliss & Van Auken are doing their usual large busi- 
ness in pine and the maple flooring factory is having 
plenty to do. This firm will handle a large quantity of 
stock here this year aside from yellow pine and Pa- 
cific coast trade, which has assumed proportions of 
magnitude, 

At Cadillac Cobbs & Mitchell are erecting a large 
storage room for their electric maple flooring. It is 
40x193 feet on the ground and is required in their 
business. Their trade in maple and red beech floor- 
ing is increasing and their plant is running to its ea- 
pacity. 

The saw mill operated by Johnson & Anderson at 
Soper will finish its cut at that point the present 
month. 

J. B. Redhead is operating a shingle mill on Au 
Sable river and is running his mill full time, having 
secured a full stock of timber. If he can get help he 
will operate the mill day and night. 

The labor question is one that causes much vexa- 
tion among lumbermen. The workers are getting all 
the way from $26 to $35 a month and it is difficult 
to keep help at these figures, as when work is plenty 
and wages good men are more independent and not so 
steady. They can get work anywhere and become un- 
easy after a month or so in one place and quit until 
money is gone, then seek work. 

J. F. Killorin, superintendent of the Swan River 
Logging Company, of Minnesota, was in Saginaw last 
week. This company is handling about 120,000,000 
feet of logs this year. 

G. W. Stevens, of Saginaw, left for Duluth on Sat- 
urday night on receipt of news that his son, George 
Fred Stevens, was at the point of death. Mr. Stevens 
has been arranging to engage in the retail lumber 
business at Detroit and this trouble will cause some 
delay. 

S. F. Derry says that the dry stocks of hardwood in 
this district are about exhausted and he is forced to 
ship maple lumber cut during the winter to meet 
his orders. He has several mills cutting out hardwood 
stock for him, but the lumber is too green to be in 
good shipping condition. 

EK. A. Coan, who is operating a mill at Nolan, did not 
get in as large, stock as calculated during the winter, 
but is running his mill and selling everything as fast 
as cut. 

Hon. Arthur Hill is home from California and New 
York. 

Mills on Georgian bay are generally in operation and 
will have all the work they can do, some of them 
running day and night. Lumber is sold up there very 
closely. Log run over there is bringing about $16 
to $20, and one or two good lots have sold at $21. 
Nearly every manufacturing firm has contracts to cut 
stock that has been sold. The output of the mills in 
the district will approximate 550,000,000 feet, and over 
100,000,000 feet of this stock will come to Saginaw 
river. The Edward Hines Lumber Company and the 
Hartnell Lumber Company, of Chicago, have made ex- 
tensive purchases of stock to be cut in the Georgian 
bay district. The last named company has opened an 
office at Midland, Ont. 

Wickes Bros., of Saginaw, have purchased a tract 
of land at Pittsburg from the National Lead & Oil 
Company, the reported consideration being $50,000. 
There is a large machinery warehouse on the premises 
and Wickes Bros. may also erect a large plant on 
the property in the near future. Their Pittsburg 
office has done a very satisfactory business since it 
was established and the new deal will enable the 
firm greatly to increase its facilities. The plant in 
Saginaw is overwhelmed with business. 





EASTERN INVESTMENT IN CALIFORNIA. 

Saainaw, Micu., May 20.—During the winter Clark 
L. Ring, of Saginaw, member of the lumber firm of 
Merrill, Ring & Co., operating in Minnesota, was in 
California looking over timber properties, and it was 
understood that he was interested in a big deal in 
redwood timber. Two weeks ago he went to New York, 
and it is now known that the object of his visit was in 
connection with a purchase from the American Lumber 
Company of timber lands on Redwood creek, Humboldt 
county, California, familiarly known as the Scotch syn- 
dicate lands, which include 35,000 acres of fine red- 
wood timber, one estimate placing the stumpage at 
2,500,000,000 feet, but this is doubtless largely exag- 
gerated. The lands, however, are heavily timbered. 
The parties to the purchase are Merrill, Ring & Co., 
the Hammond Lumber Company, of New Jersey, and 
W. H. Gratwick, of Buffalo. Clark L. Ring has been 
the prime mover in the deal and it is expected it will 
be closed today. The terms of the option are not made 
public but the deal is reported to involve a considera- 
tion approximating $2,500,000. It is understood the 
syndicate taking on this property will engage in lum- 
bering it on an extensive scale. 





ON THE HURON SHORE. 

ALPENA, Micu., May 20.—E. L. Thompson, of the 
Detroit Lumber Company, was here this week, looking 
after a large raft of hemlock logs this company pur- 
chased of W. H. Sanborn and others. The logs are to be 
towed to Detroit and manufactured into lumber there. 

W. E. Kelley, representing Brownlee & Co., spent sev- 
eral days here last week looking into the market. 

Basswood is scarce and held at the top notch figures. 
The total amount of basswood to be cut on Lake Huron 
this year will be less than 3,000,000 feet. 





The new cut of hemlock is being bought up about as 
fast as it is sawed, at the association prices. Hemlock 
lath are scarce at $2.25 a thousand for No. 2 and $2.75 
for No. 1. 

Charles Carney, representing the Eastern Lumber 
Company, stopped here on his way home from Canada, 
but saw nothing that he could use. 

The maple cut of the Michigan Maple Company is 
about all on sticks. The cut in Alpena this year shows 
a shortage of about 50 percent from last year. 

The Richardson Lumber Company is doing some sum- 
mer lumbering in hemlock, norway and cedar. 





WESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., May 20.—Beginning June 1, 
the railroads here will inaugurate a stopoff charge of $3 
a ear, which will mean $8,000 or $10,000 additional 
expense to the Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company,.one of the largest concerns of the city. The 
company’s plant at the Grand Trunk junction covers 
nearly ten acres of ground and an average of ten carloads 
of lumber daily is being shipped. So far this year the 
company’s cash business has been 50 percent ahead of 
last year. A new power house is being built and five 
carloads of machinery have just arrived, including a new 
600-horse power engine. 

The B. R. Thompson Lumber Company, with offices 
in the Michigan Trust building, has been reorganized 
as the Thompson Lumber Company, with officers as fol- 
lows: President, Byron R. Thompson; treasurer, G. W. 
Perkins; secretary, Charles 8. Perkins. Lawton L. Skill- 
man has retired from the company and has formed a 
partnership with A. R. Longfellow, the new concern to 
be known as the Longfellow & Skillman Lumber Com- 
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Exporters Exclusively. 


LUMBER. Baltimore, 
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WALTER A. ZELNICKER in St. Louis. 


be tons 12-Ib. new steel at East St. Louis yards. 
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If so you should have the 
RED B00 The Recognized Author- 
g ity on Lumber Credits. 


It Contains the Names of Concerus Engaged in the Following Lines, 
Together with their Financial Standing: 


LUMBER LINES—Cedar Posts, (Dealers and Manufac- %& 
turers), Interior Finish Manufacturers, Mouiding Manufac- %& 
turers, Lumber Dealers, wholesale and retail, Planing Mills, %& 
Saw Mills, Sash, Door and Blind Dealers and Manufacturers, & 
Stair Bul = (Operating Mill), Wood Box Manufacturers, & 
Hardware Dealers, carrying stock of sash, doors and blinds. 

MANUFACTURERS of Agricultural Implements, Cars, 
Carriages, Furniture, Chairs, Coffins, Desks, Ladders, Mowers, 
Organs, Parlor Frames, Pianos, Plows, Reapers, Refrigerators, 
School and Sewing Machine Furniture, Show Cases, Store and 





Office Fixtures, Trun Veneers, W: ms, Wood Floors and 
Mantles, Wood Pumps, Woodenware, Wind Mills. 
The Book is also a Bank Directo: Railroad Guide, At- 


ry, 

torney’s List, Express Directory, etc. Contains more 
names and information than any other publication of the 
kind. Published in J da July and covers the 
United States and Manitoba. Thoroughly o: col- 
lection department in connection. Claims co any- 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association, 
Established 1876. suite 1 Tacoma Building, CHICAGO. 
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Annual! Capacity, 24,000,000 Feet. 


H. B. LEAVITT, 
Gen’l Manager. 
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For Factory 
Construction 


Our lumber isall band sawed and band 
resawed. 


We also manufacture North Cafolina 
Pine and have Modern Dry Kilns and 
Planing Mill Facilities. 

Our specialty is large factory contracts 


handled promptly. 
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P. L, BRIDGERS, Pres't & Treas . Wilmington, N. C. 

BH. V. BALTZER, Seo’y & Ass’t Gen. Mer. Lumber, 8. C. 
D. T. MCKEITHAN, V,-Pres’t & Gen Mgr. Lumber, 8. C. 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
HARDWOODS, COTTONWOOD, 

GUM and CYPRESS, 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE, 
CYPRESS SHINGLES. 


CAR AND CARGO. o 


Octagon Poles in any quantity. 

















DAILY CAPACITY, 
100,000 FEET. 


WE USE SOUTHARD'S CODE, 
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satisfactorily filled. Our mills 
are located in the heart of the 


Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


district. Odd sizes and car 
material our specialty. A trial 
order will convince you. 


W. W. HERRON LUMBER CO., Mobile, Ala. § 
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Long Distance 'Phone. American Lumberman Telecode, 
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LONG MESSAGES MADE SHORT 


By using the American Lumberman Telecode. 
Contains over 400 pages and 61,427 code words. 
Every user of the telegraph needs it. Write for 
descriptive circular and sample pages. 
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pany, with offices in the Wonderly building. Mr. Long- 
fellow has been with the Grand Rapids School Furni- 
ture Company for the past twelve years. 

The new concern, Harper & Tucker Company, Limit- 
ed, wholesale dealer in lumber and shingles, succeeds 
the Barrett Company and W. E. Barrett & Co. It 
consists of Henry Harper, Joseph J. Tucker and Joseph 
Wade Tucker. 

W. E. Barrett and J. J. Tucker are at Kansas City 
on strictly personal business. 

Dennis Bros. report Michigan hardwood conditions as 
excellent. Maple is steady and firm with a price better 
than $2 a thousand over values of a year ago. 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


6 


IN MEMORIAM. 

Bolling Arthur Johnson, Seer of the House of An- 
cients, on behalf of the House, has prepared “An Appre- 
ciation” of the late Alson Alexander White, of Kansas 
sas City, Mo., which will be signed by all of the mem- 
bers of the House of Ancients of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo and be then presented to Mrs. White and 
family at Independence, Mo., where Mr. White lived 
such a good and useful life. The text of the document 
is as follows: 





In Memoriam. 


ALSON ALEXANDER WHITE. 
An Appreciation. 


We whose names appear below these lines, desiring to 
bulld some monument of our regard to the memory of 


ALSON ALEXANDER WILITE, 


build that monument in words, rather than in chiseled col- 
umn done in marble. 

We submit our appreciation of our friend, dedicating it 
to his loving wife and to his children, hoping that this scroll 
of love may be placed in that home which a wife and hus- 
band created and which their children may preserve and 
venerate in honor of and to the memory of a man whose 
happiest hours were there. 

5 life we stood close to him on the battle line and knew 
him and loved him because we did know him; and now that 
all we have left is a living memory of his keen judgment, 
his broad philanthropy, and his wholesome sense of justice, 
we are inclined to the belief that even sorrow has a flower, 
and to suggest that: 

Summer comes and summer goes, 
But all months of all years 
There is falling of tears; 
Summer comes and summer goes, 
All hours are griefs, and the Sower sows. 
Today and tomorrow 
Buds and blows. 

There is a vacant chair by the fireside; but our minds 
are full of sweet memories of him who has gone. There 
was a break in our line in life’s battle in a physical sense, 
but his influence remains to knit us into the warp and woof 
of greater effort. We have sorrow, but it has a flower—the 
knowledge that our friend so lived that when he came to 
“take his place in the silent halls of death’ it was as “one 
who wraps the drapery of his couch about him and lies 
down to pleasant dreams.” 

And thinking these things we recall for the comfort and 
cheer of the wife and children of our friend another thought 
of John Vance Cheney : 

Not in the time of pleasure 
Hope doth set her bow; 

But in the sky of sorrow, 
Over the vale of woe. 

Through gloom and shadow look we 
On beyond the years; 

The soul would have no rainbow 
Had the eyes no tears. 


In the thoughts of the poet and from our own knowledge 
of the purity of soul of the friend and the husband and 
father, let our sorrow have a little flower of comfort and 
through our tears let us see a rainbow of promise that all 
is well beyond the dark river, 

B. ArtHUR JOHNSON, 

W. E. Barns, 

J. E. DEFRBAUGH, 

If. H. Hemenway, 

N. A. GLADDING, 

Grorcn W. Lock, 

W. B. STILLWELL, 
House of Ancients, Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 


The “Appreciation” is bound in black morocco and is 
engrossed in the highest style of the art by A. B. Gar- 
man, of Chicago, and done in black and white and gold, 
the colors of the order, The document is now going the 
rounds for signatures and will shortly be presented to 
Mrs. White at Independence, 


—_—_—_oeerTres 


At Fayetteville, Ark., May 2. 


A large and enjoyable concatenation of Hoo-Hoo was held 
May 2 at Fayetteville, Ark., under the direction of James 
Brizzolara, Vicegerent Snark for that jurisdiction. The fol- 
lowing were the initiates: 

Gustavus Adolphus Barron, Combs. 

William Fllsworth Bayles, St. Paul. 

Seth W. Beals, Fayetteville. 

Joseph Motor Bibb, Fayetteville. 

John Franklin Bretz, Pettigrew. 

Frank Decker Field, Fayetteville. 

Willard Indiana French, Delaney. 

Samuel Bankford Gill, Combs. 

Walter Columbus Gillstrop, Pettigrew. 

William Arthur Gray, Pettigrew. 

Charles Longleaf Gregg, Fayetteville. 

Frank Oak Gulley, Johnson. 

Joseph Carl Harrison, Fayetteville. 

George Hubert Johnson, Fayetteville, 

Albert Morgan Kelley, Pettigrew. 

Harvey Oak Kelley, Pettigrew. 

Emmett William Lucas, Fayetteville 

John Franklin Mayes, Fayetteville. 

Charles Wesley Phillips, Fayetteville 

John Knox Pool, Thompson. 

Leigh Riding Putnam, Springdale. 

William Jerome Reynolds, Fayetteville. 

Leslie Horace Weston, Fayetteville, 

James Monroe Williams, St. Paul. 





Notes of the Order. 


‘Vicegerent Snark E. Stringer Boggess, of West Virginia, 
announces that he will hold a concatenation at Clarksburg, 
that state, on Friday evening, May 30. to which he in. 


sm all the brethren who may be in that vicinity at the 





NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., May 20.—The young firm of Stone & 
Foster, which was incorporated in 1898, and which 
from that time on began to make itself felt as a large 
factor in the New England trade, has burst its swad- 
dling clothes and entirely outgrown its infant quarters, 
It has leased a new yard on the corner of Commercial 
and Railroad streets, adjoining its present yard. This 
will give the firm 20,000 feet extra of piling space, on 
which it will proceed immediately to erect thoroughly 
modern and complete sheds. This firm is a fine exam- 
ple of getting together at the start and taking no 
backward steps. Mr. Foster, of this concern, is sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, 

The return of Isam Mitchell, of Brockton, which has 
been heralded a number of times, is now an accom- 
plished fact. Mr. Mitchell has been at his desk for 
about a week now, looking well and strong as the re- 
sult of his six months in a southern climate. 

The tally men and teamsters of Boston on May 
14 made a formal demand for more wages and shorter 
hours. It is early yet to guess whether this will be 
followed by any more bluffs of a strike nature. 

An innovation has appeared at the East Boston wharf 
of Wendell F. Brown & Co. This consists of a locomo- 
tive crane, which is designed to run about and drop a 
thousand feet of lumber here and a thousand there at 
the will of the operator, and with the greatest possi- 
ble economy of time and energy. In fact it is going 
to do everything for Wendell but think, and he pre- 
fers to do that himself. Tracks will be laid through 
the various drives of the yard on which the crane will 
run, reaching both sides with its 20-foot boom. The 
machine has a double drum, double friction, which is 
controlled by ball-bearing thrusts. The boom is turned 
to right or left simply by pulling in a lever. The 
machine propels itself backward or forward, also the 
hoist, hoisting the load and lowering the boom at the 
same time, all operations working simultaneously. The 
installing of the machine is characteristic of the tire- 
less energy and the fertile brain of Mr. Brown. 

A committee of the maple flooring association has 
been appointed for the purpose of meeting a com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association at an early date. The maple floor- 
ing force will be represented by Messrs. Forman, for- 
merly of Forman & Curtis; O’Neil, of Watson, Page 
& Co.; Spaulding, of Mitchell Bros., and Dietz, of the 
Buffalo Maple Flooring Company. The Massachusetts 
cohorts will be represented by Dwight Wiggin; Gard- 
ner Jones, of the H. M. Bickford Company, and 
Charles Batchelder, of the Boston Lumber Company. 

On the evening of May 14 C. C. Batchelder, of the 
Boston Lumber Company, entertained at his home in 
the Back Bay district, a select little circle of lumber 
dealers. 








THE STATUS OF NEW ENGLAND LABOR 
TROUBLES. 


Boston, Mass., May 20.—The troubled waters of 
New England are now receding and beginning to run 
in something lixe their normal channel again, although 
the wise ones say that the end is not yet. The first 
hand has been played, and retail dealers have the 
trick. Labor leaders, however, wear the air of men 
who have a sleeve full of aces and bowers, and wax 
on each finger nail. The storm is perhaps still central 
over the region of Providence, although the yards 
opened up on May 13 ready for business, with non- 
union teamsters throughout. a 

The opening of the yards was perhaps a trifle earlier 
than was anticipated or desired, but the move was 
forced by the action of one of the prominent members 
of the association, who announced on Monday night that 
he was going to open on Tuesday in any event. Gos- 
sip has it that this man had already been coquetting 
somewhat with the union, and that he was waited on 
by a committee of retailers and requested to force @ 
disavowal of the union by one of his master team- 
sters, who at that time was tied up with the union 
organization. The upshot of it was that when the 
yards opened with non-union men this yard found 
itself badly hampered for teamsters of any descrip- 
tion, no provision having been made for this event. 

Some very plain talk was indulged in during the 
retailers’ meeting on May 12. Much good in the way 
of strengthening the ties of common interest has re- 
sulted from this little trial of the strength of the 
Rhode Island association. One large Providence con- 
tractor bought and paid in advance for a carload of 
lumber from a Hartford retailer. The Hartford man, 
as soon as he realized the situation, declined to deliver 
and returned the check with thanks, thereby setting 
the pace for dealers in that direction. A good many 
instances of the ‘same kind have been brought to light 
of Boston retailers who have thus shown their loyalty 
to the guild. The McDuff Coal & Lumber Company, 
of Pawtucket, was offered a fine order for a pe 
amount of pine at a price $10 above the establion® 
retail figure and, like the stanch concern that it ya 
promptly declined to make capital out of the strugg es 
of its Providence brethren. The same may be said © 
Mr. Cottrell and the Estate of McDuff, two other Paw: 
tucket concerns, which have stood loyally by the ass0o- 
ciation and earned a corresponding amount of go 
will and gratitude from Providence in~ consequence. 
All the Pawtucket dealers in fact, ‘with one excep 
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tion, have evinced the proper spirit. The Jephsons 
yard found itself embarrassed for teamsters and W. 
M. Harris, jr., who seems capable of turning his hand 
to anything, stepped into the breach and has been 
doing its teaming. At the yard of L. Sweet & Co. 
there is a full force of non-union men, also at Grim- 
wood’s and Carpenter’s. Potter & Gardiner are also 
properly taken care of, as are Lansing and the O’Dris- 
colls. ‘The ‘longshoremen employed by James A. Pot- 
ter & Co. went out, but thought better of it and came 
yk next day. 
ag meat vf the whole cocoanut lies in the fact 
that the dealers to a man say that the change has 
peen a good one. They have let go of some old-timers 
who had passed their usefulness and have put in their 
places smart young yard men who act like new brooms 
and are enthusiastic in their work. Too much praise 
cannot be given to the committee who have had charge 
of these affairs, and particularly to L. Sweet, of L. 
Sweet & Co., who has worked from 6 o'clock in the 
morning to 6 o’clock in the morning during these days 
of apparent idleness, 
Helpin’ the aisy ones, 
Checkin’ the crazy ones, 
Liftin’ the lazy ones 
On wid a stick. 

The Pawtucket teamsters got a little restive and 
were planning a strike, but Organizer Grace, who paid 
a hurried visit and looked over the situation, came 
to the conclusion that one thorn in the flesh at a time 
was enough and allowed that they would better keep 
quiet for the present. 

Down in Worcester the master carpenters and other 
employers in the building trades are doing a good 
deal of getting together and strengthening their lines 
for a possible attack on the part of the building trades 
unions. 

Over in Connecticut. 


Bripgerort, ConN., May 15.—At the present time 
the hod carriers in this town have a strike, demanding 
32 a day instead of $1.75, which they have been get- 
ting. This is a small matter and I believe the bosses 
would readily give in to this demand, but the masons 
are under an agreement for a year, which expires July 
1, and have already made a demand for a raise from 
$3.50 to $4 a day of eight hours. This there is going 
to be a fight about, and as the union will not allow 
the masons any money when they are laid off on ac- 
count of the hod carriers’ strike the bosses have seen 
fit to take advantage of this point in order to make 
another year’s agreement with the masons. — 

The plumbers are on strike for an advance in wage, 
asking for $3 a day in place of $2.75. This probably 
they will get, but they make other demands which 
the bosses are standing out about. One is in regard 
to number of apprentices. The union says that no boss 
shall have more than one apprentice. It also demands 
not less than half day’s pay for small jobbing. Then 
we have a peculiar condition with our carpenters. They 
have made a demand from the union that they would not 
use stock furnished from a non-union mill. One com- 
pany, not having 9 mill, was not notified, but the 
Frank Miller Lumber Company and the A. W. Burritt 
Company were notified and it apparently was a direct 
aim against the A. W. Burritt Company, as the Mil- 
ler company’s is supposedly a union shop. May 1 
came and Mr. Burritt did not conform to the require- 
ments of the union and the carpenters of the town 
absolutely refuse to handle any stock, either lumber 
or mill work, that came from this company. Our master 
carpenters’ association passed a vote to suspend busi- 
ness and consequently about five-sixths of the master 
carpenters in the town are doing nothing. 

Business is pretty much at a standstill along our 
ordinary building lines, whereas previous to May 1 
we were particularly busy. 

The price of lumber is so high that we are having 
very little small house work, but our factories are 
very busy and we are having a number of factory build- 
ings with some good sized business blocks which, with 
the manufacturers’ supplies, have given us a fair 
trade, 

_ With the high price of lumber and our labor troubles 
it would look to us as if our business for the balance 
of this season will be very light. 


The Providence Situation. 


Provipence, R. I., May 20.—The teamsters’ strike has 
dwindled to insignificance so far as the lumber dealers 
are concerned, but its effects with those of the other 
labor troubles which have agitated the city this spring 
will be felt throughout the year. Since the opening 
of the yards after their shutdown the dealers have 
been filling the deserted ranks with non-union laborers 
and the places of strikers have nearly all been filled. 
The men thus employed were necessarily slow workers 
at first, but they proved anxious to please because the 
Wages paid by the lumber dealers were better than 
those they had been earning elsewhere, and after a 
couple of weeks’ trial many of these volunteer team- 
sters are giving good satisfaction. “We are running 
our own business,” say the dealers. 

In all this mix-up the dealers have been helping one 
another as much as possible in a brotherly fashion 
quite surprising to those unfamiliar with the ways of 
the lumber world. They have loaned one another teams 
= helped to fill the orders taken by their fellows in 

le trade so far as possible. One firm which loaned a 
arere. to another found on the morning following the 
Se, the gy se had been around in the night, 

2 1e ~ , 
valuble ie ag ‘S from every wheel and taken away a 


Prices are ruling firm, not because of the building in 


New England, which is disturbed everywhere by labor 
troubles, but of that of the northwest. Here it is 
feared things will be much worse before they will be 
better. 





SALES LESS TROUBLE THAN SUPPLIES. 

WitmineTon, Det., May 15.—There seems to be no 
trouble in selling lumber in this vicinity; the main 
point is to get the lumber to sell. The high prices 
seem to cut no figure at all. There are a number of 
large plants to be built and prompt delivery means more 
than high prices. Retail yards are stocking up very 
freely. 

Personally we think prices, especially on white pine, 
are entirely too high, as our customers are substituting 
cypress and North Carolina pine for it. There is also 
considerable sap pine and North Carolina used instead 
of hemlock. Joun A. CRANSTON LUMBER CoMPANY, 

By Joun H. Rice. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Banaor, ME., May 19.—Lowell & Engel will start 
their new mill (the reconstructed and refitted Hodgkins 
& Hall plant) on Monday, June 2, with a crew of 100 
men. The mill has a capacity of 100,000 feet of long 
luinber and 80,000 lath daily, and will be in charge of 
W. G. Ayer, for six years foreman of the Stearns Lum- 
ber Company. 

Lumber shipments from Bangor are now of fair vol- 
ume, and about the middle of June production on the 
river will reack the usual quantity. Prices are all that 
could be asked for, orders are plentiful and freights 
remain at the old rates—$1.75 to Boston, $2.25 to the 
sound and $2.50 to New York. The Italian shook trade 
continues brisk and the exportation of white birch spool 
stock to the United Kingdom will soon begin. 

A considerable quantity of spruce logs is being cut 
on islands along the Maine coast and transported to 
various pulp mills on the Kennebec and elsewhere. The 
American Realty Company is having pulp wood carried 
in vessels from Penobscot bay islands to its mills at 
South Gardiner at a cost of $1.50 a cord, and a con- 
siderable part of the 18,000 cords annually used by the 
mills will be secured in that way this year, while some 
will be imported from Nova Scotia. 

8S. W. Collins & Son, of Caribou, contemplate the 
erection of a saw mill in the Fish river country, on the 
line of the new railroad. 

The Bradley Land & Lumber Company has been or- 
ganized at Bangor for the purpose of carrying on a 
general lumber and manufacturing business, with $150, 
000 capital stock. H. P. Bradley, of Tomahawk, Wis., 
is president and treasurer. 

The Rumford Lumber Company has been organized at 
Portland with $500,000 capital stock for the purpose 
of manufacturing lumber, pulp and paper. Henry P. 
Cox, of Portland, is president and Frederick M. Har- 
mon, of Portland, treasurer. 

The Illinois Cuban Land Company has been organ- 
ized at Augusta with $75,000 capital stock, for the 
purpose of dealing in timber lands and other real es- 
tate in the island of Cuba. F. L. Dutton, of Augusta, 
is president and E. F. Whittum, of Augusta, treasurer. 

Austin Cary, the forestry expert, has up to this time 
transplanted 6,500 white pine trees on the sandy plains 
of the town of Brunswick, and has 50,000 seedlings 
on hand. The pines planted last year have made rapid 
growth. Mr. Cary will also plant some oaks on these 
plains, an area that has long been entirely without 
trees of any kind. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 19.—There is not a lumber 
concern in this big city that is not head over heels in 
taking care of the business coming its way. It is a prob- 
lem with many to steer clear of taking orders offered 
them, and many an order they would have been glad to 
take in an off season is being turned down without a 
sigh. While everybody agrees that lumber is high in 
price, there is not one dealer who regards it above its 
intrinsic worth. The ruling values have seemingly had 
no ill effect on the building operations being carried on 
or in contemplation. Substitution is being done all the 
way around, and with white pine bringing prices pro- 
hibitive in the minds of some of the builders they are 
willingly turning to something else. The inauguration 
of a miners’ strike is watched with some apprehension 
by those who have a large trade in the mining section of 
Pennsylvania, in the fear of a prolonged struggle that 
will injure business of every kind through the curtail- 
ing of improvements. 

While there have been no actual advances in any par- 
ticular line there has been a general stiffening of values. 
The conservative faction which, perhaps, predominates 
is satisfied with the existing lists and disposed to feel 
that further advances would result in the restriction, 
more or less, of trade. The retailer has been educated 
up to that point where he realizes that prices are equit- 
able, but if an attempt be made to push prices higher 
there is certainly going to be a howl raised. 

Francis Good, jr., of Goodhue & Evans, has returned 
from a short trip through the south. He was at the 
mill at Old Fort, N. C., for a couple of days, where he 
found everything working satisfactorily. The firm is ex- 
periencing a good demand for North Carolina pine and 
has sufficient orders to keep it extremely busy for some 
time. 

Robert G. Kay, the spruce manufacturer, has taken 
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We are manufacturers and carry large 
stocks of well seasoned lumber at our 
yards and mills at Chicago, Ill.; Cairo, 
Ill; Caruthersville, Mo.; Greenville, 
Miss., and Arkansas City, Ark. 
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larger and more comfortable quarters in the Girard build- 
ing, having moved from No. 710 to No. 719. He reports 
business as in a highly pleasing condition and is taking 
care of several large orders. 

George M. Spiegle, of George M. Spiegle & Co., export- 
ers, says that the exporting business is not very good at 
present; that the industrial conditions of Germany have 
not recovered from the reverses of over a year ago, while 
in England the Boer war is having its effect. 

The business of the late Capt. Henry F. Manges will 
be carried on indefinitely by the executor of his estate, 
Frank C. Headinan, an attorney and personal friend of 
the deceased. All the orders on the books will be filled 
and it will probably be a year or more before the affairs 
will be fully settled. Captain Manges was heavily inter- 
ested in a large tract of white pine in Jefferson county 
which has not been entirely cut out. The operation 
will be carried on under the direction of the administra- 
tor. 

Kdmund A. Souder & Co. have secured additional 
offices in the Girard building, which has given them 
much needed room. Edmund Souder reports North Caro- 
lina pine box stock to be in good demand even in the 
face of the recent advance in price, and that shingles 
are very scarce. 

Owen M. Bruner, of Owen M. Bruner & Co., has been 
on a ten-day trip to the southern office of the company 
at Tifton, Ga. The firm’s trade in yellow pine has been 
heavy this year, but so far it has been successful in 
filling the orders of its customers with dispatch. 

The heavy demand for coasting tonnage continues with 
corresponding strong rates. With the halting of coal 
shipments to the east should the miners’ strike be pro- 
longed, it is likely there will be more tonnage available. 
Among the charters for a week were: 


Steamer Shawmut, Jamaica to north of Hatteras, logwood, 
t 


p. t. 
Bark Arlington. Fernandina to Boston, lumber, $6.25. 
Schooner Abbie Stubbs, Jamaica to Chester, logwood, p. t. 
Schooner E. H. Blake, Moss Point and Pascagoula to New 

York, lumber, $7.50. 

Bark Mary Hasbrouck, Ship Island to Ponce, P. R., lum- 
ber, $7.50. > 

Brig Atalanta, Haiti to north of Hatteras, logwood, p. t. 
‘s ow 8. B. Marts, Savannah to Philadelphia, lum- 
er, p. t. 

Schooner Geneva, Fernandina to Boston, lumber, $5.25. 

. "3 James A. Wright, Savannah to Philadelphia, lum- 

er, vo 
Schooner Anna R. Bishop, Charleston, 8S. C., to Elizabeth- 

port, lumber, $5.25. 
Steamer Santiago de Cuba, 

Jucaro, ties, p. t. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., May 20.—The lake trade is much 
improved so far as this port is concerned. There is a 
large unreported fleet in and the amount reported for 
the week is 8,626,000 feet of lumber, with 2,754,000 
shingles and 758,000 lath. 

The barge McGill, which was loading at Cheboygan 
for Buffalo about the opening of navigation and got into 
a lot of troubte there, losing part of her deck load, is 
making such a long stay of it there that both con- 
signee and broker have lost track of her. 

The new Fire & Marine Insurance Company appears 
to have passed the first stage of its existence. M. S. 
Tremaine reports from New York that he will be ready 
to begin business with it next week. There is consid- 
erable Buffalo capital in it. 

The lumber firm of Holland, Manbert & George has 
been enlarged by the admission of L. P. Graves, the 
new name being Holland, Graves, Manbert & George. 
Mr. Graves has always been so close to the firm, espe- 
cially as active member of the producer’s firm of Hol- 
land & Graves, that it was felt that he should also 
be named in the sales firm. 

Manager C. H. Stanton, of the Buffalo yard of the 
H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, is back from Cambridge 
Springs, Pa., a good deal of a new man. He left the 
office six weeks ago, after a year or more of ill health 
that resulted from appendicitis. He comes back with 
all that a matter of history, a well man through and 
through. His friends rejoice over the satisfactory re- 
sult of the operation. 

Manager Hewit, of the Buffalo office of C. H. Wil- 
cox & Co., has the bills of a large shipment of oak by 
the firm to Liverpool. He reports that the demand 
for car timbers exceeds the supply. 

L. P. Graves has gone to the Byng Inlet mills of 
the Holland interests, and is expected to begin the 
season’s sawing this week. The firm’s steamer Hebard, 
which was in dry dock for slight repairs, has gone 
back for a second load. 

Some heavy business in white pine has been done 
lately. ©. M. Betts & Co. sold 960,000 feet last week 
and Sawyer & Shuttleworth report a recent sale of 
400,000 feet. Holland, Manbert & George loaded five 
canal boats last. week. 

Apparently on account of the heavy sale of its maple 


Fernandina to Santiago or 








to the Michigan combine and the light receipts of lum-. 


ber at the Buffalo yard, it became reported about that 
the yard of the H. M. Loud’s Sons Company was to 
be closed soon, but the office denies that anything of 
the sort is contemplated. There is still a large amount 
of Michigan hardwoods in the yard and there will be 
more as soon as the mills at Au Sable will be running 
again. They have stopped for repairs. 

Haines & Co. have lately received about 1,500,000 
feet of lumber from Oscoda and are well stocked up. 

It appears that the supply of shop lumber is not 
as large as it might be expected to be at this time 
of the year, some yards still reporting that they are 
still practically out of it. 


H, E. Montgomery has gone on a trip up the lakes to 
look the lumber situation over. 

The sash and blind factory at Canisteo, recently sold 
as a bankrupt concern, is doing a heavy business, hay. 
ing to run nights to keep up with its orders. It hag a 
heavy Buffalo desk order among other things. 

T. Sullivan is at Boyne City, Mich., superintending 
the shipment of some hardwood cargoes that the firm 
has bought there. 

The remodeled office of Mixer & Co. is much more 
adapted to the needs of the business than it was in its 
former form. With the shingle shed and the dry 
lumber house the original yard is pretty well covered 
with buildings. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., May 20.—Receipts of lum- 
ber during last week were much larger than during the 
previous seven days, fully a score of vessels arriving 
with over 14,000,000 feet of white pine, hemlock and 
other lumber commodities for the Eastern Lumber Com- 
pany, Fassett & Bellinger, McBurney & McKenney, 
W. H. Cowper & Co., William H. White & Co., Silver- 
thorne & Co., White, Rider & Frost and others. Ship. 
pers say that receipts will be fairly brisk during the 
remainder of the month, in which event the total amount 
of lumber unloaded from vessels at the Tonawandas in 
the current month may reach 50,000,000 feet. 

The International Paper Company, Niagara Falls, 
began to receive its season’s stock of pulpwood yester- 
day when the steamer Pringle and barge Sweetheart 
went down the river with the first cargoes of pulpwood 


-for the Cataract City company. The International peo- 


ple have a large amount of pulpwood to be brought down 
the lakes this season and therefore have found it neces- 
sary to charter other boats besides their own fleet of 
vessels, steamer St. Louis and consorts. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons Company’s local white cedar 
yard was somewhat replenished by the arrival of several 
cargoes of fine stock last week. The assortment was 
considerably broken before the first vessel load of stock 
arrived, but little inconvenience is now experienced in 
filling orders promptly. 

Skillings, Whitneys & Barnes have added redwood and 
sugar pine to their list, believing that it can be handled 
with profit in connection with the company’s large white 
pine lumber interests. Manager Dailey of the local yard 
states that Pacific coast woods will be handled through 
the main yard at Ogdensburg, N. Y., it having been 


_ decided to abandon the yard at North Tonawanda. 


During the second week of the current month ship- 
ments of lumber from the Tonawandas by canal were 
not up to the standard, being 4,177,034 feet, while the 
amount forwarded from May 1 to 7, inclusive, was 
8,000,434 feet. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Company has established an 
office at New York city and expects to get its share of 
metropolitan trade, 

M. M. Darr, of the Eastern Lumber Company, is back 
from an extended business trip in the west. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 
CLEVELAND, O10, May 19.—During the past few days 
the following lumber laden vessels have arrived at this 







port: 

Boat— Port of Shipment. 
ee, RO ee eae ea ae eae Saginaw, Mich. 
PRODOIEE BOTICOUN occ cc ccc rcrvcevesrcereces Algoma Mills 
ORF eee eee Algoma Mills ~ 
Bemeener D; C.. TOOBINE... ccc evcieccscewsece Algoma Mills 
BROOCH TEAS DGUOF 6ik.o.c. ccc sce poencscees cclees Charlevoix 
Propeller H. LL. Worthington... ....Charlevoix 
Schooner J. By WUD... cccvesccccsosenccsess Charlevoix 
IE GEMUNIES 6 ons6 6s o be DASE EMS b oes SOO HS Alpena, Mich. 
ES I Ns 6 6 o6 Kad Rds Kh KOON OKC TCR H eS Alpena, Mich. 
Schooner Ida Oleson......c.eeeeeeereccsceres Alpena, Mich. 
TIE, EID 55. -n 0 0-6.0 90 6.0. 0:b pr 0¥ 0 6 6 enn 86.6.6: Alpena, Mich. 
Proper BueGe HMNY .......ccccvccccsevens Ashland, Wis. 
Schooner William YOUNG... .cccovccscscecer Ashland, Wis 
Propeller Alex Andergon.........cccesecves Ashland, Wis. 
INS EDI os ae nic. bs o ewesves vere whey Ashland, Wis. 
Schooner Theodore Noges.............++. Cheboygan, Mich. 
Propeller Thomas R. Scott............. Cheboygan, Mich. 
CONEY NUR 6555.85.60. 0. 00.0:8.46:9-60:6 088,019 8b Cheboygan, Mich. 
Schooner A. W. Wright... .ccccccecccves Cheboygan, Mich. 
Propeller J. P. Donaldgon.........2s0e0- Cheboygan, Mich. 
PPODSTHCY TURING. 00 ccc vec cecce veces see Little Currant, Ont. 
Schooner G. K. Jackson........0ese00. Little Currant, Ont. 
Schooner Constitution... ....ccccesees Little Currant, Ont. 
Propeller Maggie Duncan............6. Little Currant, Ont. 
ee NS. rere rer rT Little Currant, Ont. 
Propeller M. BH. Ortoiencs. ccscvcvccsvcecens Duluth, Minn. 
Schooner Zepotic......... eee et eee Duluth, Minn. 
Behoower THCETIAKEN....c.cccc csc cewees vases Duluth, 3 
Baneener: Ti. Wi TORR e ois soo 50's cccewws Spanish River, Ont. 
ER Re Parr rer. Spanish River, Ont. 
Propeller Minneapolis.........6.+s+eeeeres Gladstone, = 
Propeller N. MUMS... cs sccccccvsccvccccs Washburn, — 
Schooner C. R. Jones.......cceeccvesceres St. Ignace, Mie. 
Propeller TOMES ....0cecccccvccccctivns Parry Sound, Ont. 
BCHOOMEY ULANUE... 0c cccccesrsevcvsces Parry Sound, Ont. 





Most, of the lumber arriving by these boats has been 
unloaded and distributed about the yards or shipped 
out on cars. But little norway bill stuff has come 
so far this spring and what has arrived has been quickly 
disposed of; the quantity now in yards is very light an 
the assortments of sizes and lengths badly broken. There 
is yet no accumulation of shingles or lath. Prices 
throughout the market are well maintained and dealers 
appear to be of the opinion that if there is any change 
in the lists advances will be made on some items. Bust 
ness continues normally good for the season. 

Ralph Gray will move this week into the old ne 
land Saw Mill & Lumber Company’s office. He ks 
making extensive improvements in the yard and = 
and will have the largest yard in the city. The Sagings 
Bay Company took possession today of the planing pe 
bought of Ralph Gray. It intends to overhaul the po 
chinery now there and possibly add one or two ® te 
machines. Within a short time the company will vac# 
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to at Stone’s levee and take up permanent quarters on lumber yards causing over $20,000 damages in order to 
‘ld Seneca street. . “see the engines go.” 
ay. The Mills-Gray-Carleton Company has added to its The Week’s Charters. 
a yard railroad tracks for the storage, loading and un- There is a continued gocd inquiry for timber boats 
Joading of cars which will add materially to its facili- ¢,.5.) the gulf to the United Kingdom, though tonnage Our Track 
ng ties for making prompt shipments. : of small and medium size is still scarce. Charters are . 
rm William Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co., was in Otego,  heing made at 80s to 823 6d to one port United Kingdom von 
N. Y., last week to attend the funeral of the late Wil- 414 °g5. to two, with the market strong and buoyant J be | ! 
re liam Birdsall, who was for many years one of the firm upon this basis ” iene ieee eed request for deal i) Is Cc ear 
its of Potter, Birdsall & Co., this city. tonnage from the provinces and the market is strength- 
ry D. A. Dangler, of Conrad, Dangler & Brown, Massil- 444 under the jean For prompt steamers from 
‘ed lon, Ohio, was here one day this week and bought several gt Jonn to west coast of England 37s 6d is now gener- 
carloads of good lumber. ally required, while for forward boats the quotation is P 
355. , | If you need that bill of 
TRADE AT TOLEDO. River Plate lumber freights remain quiet, though 
7 Totmvo, Ouro, May 19.—The past week has been un- 0¢¢asional inquiry is noted from eastern and provincial | | oy M 2 | 
the eventful. Lumber “d coming in slowly, largely so far ports. Eleven dollars is quoted from gulf to Buenos ar ateria 
ne last year’s purchases that failed to get forward last Ayres, Boston and Portland $8, and the provinces $8.50. - 
on season. Several cargoes of hemlock arrived this week, There is still a good inquiry fur lumber from the south | UICK! 
wed also several cargoes of pine. The jobbing trade is to West India ports. Shippers intimate the payment 
Ys steady and at well maintained prices. All seem to of full previous and in some cases slightly higher rates, , 
sl be having a fair amount of trade. but tonnage of small and medium class is difficult to : mes 
ra Local trade continues active and industrial plants, Obtain. . } . 41 You will find our organization 
flats and warehouse buildings keep coming to the Coastwise lumber freights ruled quiet during the . 
= front. There appears to be, just at present, fewer Week, though with limited offerings of tonnage previous |] especially planned and 
” small dwelling houses being built than usual. We rates are sustained. From Brunswick to New York j : 
Is look for increased activity in this line later in the a owe is quoted, Jacksonville $6, and gulf ;equipped for the handling of 
er: aie The following are some of the fixtures for the week: RUSH ORDERS RA 
ss ‘ le .- i 
art Steamer Veusbens guif to Rotterdam and Bristol, tim- ree . (3 . 
vod E ber, 85s. . : ; OG ae 
e0- THE MPIRE STATE. : Steamer IHleanora Mail, guif to Bordeaux and Calais, tim- 12 2 : ¢* 
er, 8 ° une. ' <4 “ 
we THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. hark Agathe, Pensacola to London, timber, 858. 
ot New York, May 19.—If beautiful weather were the eben a6 Fea _—— to: Sate Agree, teen, Ot ee 
only thing needed to ria and i a — a Mary Hasbrouck, Ship Island to Ponce, lumber, 
; spirits of the lumber retailer in and about this section 7.50. 7 : 
a oF the country he would be duly grateful just now, but, gone Cc. C. Wehrum, Brunswick to New York, lumber, 
yas to tell the truth, he prefers orders, and they are a little Schooner Geneva, Fernandina to Baltimore, lumber. $5.25. i is dab) 
nek slow in coming. Still, although business in the local cigsun Make a an tan $6.25. TT 
in market cannot be called dull, it is nevertheless, as far Bark James 5 4 ‘Wright, Savannah 7 ay Philadelphia, tom- 
as volume is concerned, somewhat disappointing. No _ ber, $5. 
ind fault can be found with prices, however. They continue Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 
led to be advanced sharply in the wholesale market, and as Walnut Logs Cooperage 
ite the retailers could not stand the pressure their prices, and Lumber. Whitewood. Stock. 
ard too, have begun to show a proportionate advance. This eta seteees 10s | 12s 6d 78 6d 
: eas A ; ; . ee 12s 6d 15s 10s 
ih peculiar condition is explained by the fact that while Hamburg .......16¢100 lbs.  19¢ 10c ce. ft 
ht the retail yard trade has been quiet the manufacturing Marseilles ......178 6d 20s 22s 6d 
trade has been brisk, as well as the trade in nearby Havre ......... 17%4c 100 lbs. 25c 12% ft. 
'ip- states. The brisk business in question has helped to ——ooor- 
ere sustain the active wholesale trade and prices much FORESTRY AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
the more than the actual retail demand has done. _ Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, acting chief of the department 
vas The agitation over the matter of open piers in New of forestry of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, has 
York city having resulted in the formation of a body of — jacyed a circular inviting co-operation in the forestry ex- 
an merchants banded together to protect their interests aS init at the World’s Fair, for which ample space and 
of far as possible from encroachments by private corpora-  4}) needed: facilities have been provided. The rules and 
tions, it now behooves other lumber dealers along  jeoylations governing the exhibits provide that no charge 
ack the water front to maintain their rights and privileges. ii) be made for space allotted to exhibitors; that ex- 
There is no question that this city is without sufficient hibitors of manufactured articles must be the mant- 
dock room for the immense retail businesses connected fo ctyrers or producers thereof; that for the United 
with 0 — bang — gn = ar States the assignment of space will be to states, institu- are right 
me a ot 8s 8 ar as e as reta od . rath ; ivi 
ays ers, und when the fow plors open to gonerel tralia ere ‘itm *amporations or indietiunhy, so ihe snub samy se | (eS OS | 
this taken into consideration the effort on the part of steam- desk. Shen merits p exhibits will be yell ho thee in the heart of the 
ship companies or others to take even these few away jury of awards end wilt te recognized by the aie, of finest 
ent. seems like high-handed outrage. Happily the retail diplomas of four elassee—a grand a a gold medal 
ch rade aw > reatene ¢ . : a ’ 
i ae eke the threaten danger im time and lv medal and «rons medal” Cope of the of 
ills Os PErer , 7 er ficial rules and regulations will be mailed by the de- 
ills the need of constant vigilance. artment of ieeete upon request of those interested 
volx _ The Export Club of New York has been formed in this pi The pe fees pace Si ms par sie eutuack. from the Long 
yolk city by a number of firms for the purpose of bringing omcial classification, of which the following is a copy: 
ich. together the manufacturer and foreign buyer through ee ee 8 PY: 
ich. the export and commission houses of this city. The Group 112. Leaf 
* idea is to keep in touch with foreign buyers arriving at APPLIANCES AND PROCESSES USED IN FORESTRY. 
Wis. the various hotels and extending to them the privileges so aie ak Ge of seeds. Specimens of indigenous 
Wis of the club rooms, which are located in the Coffee Class 654. Special implements for gathering. preparing, Yellow 
Vis. Exchange building. A number of lumber exporters have _ testing and preserving seeds; drying houses. Implements for 
ie joined and others contemplate joining. neruerien, ,ipment £00 See, suscere @n8 sezeny Uaguesrie 
ich Recent visitors to the city included C. T. Cooke,man- of culture and of the management of forests. Pine 
ich, ager of the Maple, Birch & Beech Flooring Company, Class 656. Forest tepeasseey- Forest botany. Geograph- 
ich. Gaines, Pa.; Mr. Russell, of Russell Bros., Ilion, N. Y.;  '¢a1 distribution. Maps, stat po andy gy -— heep- 
Dat. 4 H. ane + oe ae Ene ——- ers’ houses, saw mills, tracks for hauling timber, sfanltation. 
4 ex.; W. M. McCormick, Philadelphia, an . S. Tre- “lass 658. Terracing, replanting, turfing etc. Planting to : 
it. a, of the Montgomery Door c Sex Company, Buf- hold the surface of “hen 418 timber lands and can absolutely 
n a oO. e . * > 
inn. The strike of the Hudson county (N. J.) molding mil] P®0DUcTS ov THE CULPIYATION op voRtene AND OF FOREST guarantee you quick deliveries 
inn. men has been settled at last, the strikers agreeing to Class 659. Specimens of forest products; logs, cross and of 
Ont a the original terms offered them by the mill ay ag ty cabinet work; wood for building; 
Ont. ers, a : : 
lich. H. A. Salmon & Co. have removed their offices from pw A B.D pathy Bs oy A — ere SILLS, 
ey 135 Front street to 88 Wall street. _ Class 661. Cork ; textile barks. Tanning, fragrant and FRASIUNG, 
Ont. Arthur T. Southard, of Southard & Co., wholesale yel- ae 662. “Products of forest industries; coopers’ stock 4 
low pine dealers of this city, has been elected to mem- basket work rass work, woodenware, wood wool corks, LINING, 
been bership in tl iti ciati kiln dried wo a ood alcohol, charcoal, raw potash etc. 
p in the Maritime association. mn CFIC Wood, Wi . ° P SIDING and 
ag The executive committee of the National Wholesale Group 114. 
‘ly pater Dealers’ Association will hold its first meeting PPLIANCES FOR GATHERING WILD CROPS AND PRODUCTS OB- CEILING 
and omen the Chicago convention at the rooms, 66 Broad- Class 668. Appliances and implements for gathering the 
nee There was a waique pirthd tion last Saturday "Glam 664. “Mushrooms, ‘Trufles. (edible wild fruits 
“ices A . - e bir ay reception og auur ay 5. 7 cots, ks, leave: ¥ ‘ i i a 
Jers tpothe planing ag — C. Creveling, Fountain without Tehitvetsen ted ene te been, ie ae Bills for repair work 
.nge ae was ¢ avenues, Brooklyn. The mill was deco- dyeing, Co agg ed = pp — — ee 
susi- with natural creeping vines, pine cones, flowers ass . India Hes p 3 a ’ 
and exotics, while tiny growing pines in jardinieres Piglets. sai gpciss 
ail Pet among the euchre prizes. After the games refresh- A MINING COMPANY JUSTIFIED. A ° a ° HERRON 
» is ie ae served by a caterer whose cook stove had WasuHINGTON, D. C., May 19.—The United States su- 
ne ae planted among the planing machines, and as a sou- _preme court today affirmed the opinion of the supreme LUMBER. CO 
naw Seed, each guest received a cup and saucer in hard- court of Arizona in the case of the United States versus 
mill Dan 8, turned out for the occasion by the mill hands. the Copper Queen Mining Company. The case grew out 
pois ag followed the games. of the use of timber said to have been cut on the public MOBILE, 
“a — Murphree, of 18 Broadway, left on Saturday domain by the mining company, the timber being val- ALABAMA. 
‘cate a south on a business trip. ued at $183,000. The mining company contended that 
fee our lads were arraigned in court today who con- the taking of the timber was authorized by law and 
sed that they had started the recent fires in west side the effect of the decision is to uphold that contention. 
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WE OWN AND HAVE FOR SALE 


75,000 Acres 


Hardwood Timber Lands in Arkansas. 
Write us. 


YOWELL & WILLIAMS, Little Rock, Ark. 






























A First Class Mill Man 


with means to build a saw mill in Louisiana can have 
an excellent opportunity to saw a large tract of yellow 
pine on contract by addressing 
od. BR.” 
Care American Lumberman, Chicago. 

















THE WEST. 
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THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 21.—In some particulars the 
general trade situation is not so satisfactory as it was 
a week ago, but in the main business is on a firm basis, 
as viewed by St. Louis lumbermen, and they are pleased 
with the present volume of business and satisfied with 
the outlook. Reports from the crop country show that 
things are not as bad as was reported a few weeks ago, 
especially in the western wheat country, and sales are 
better than they were and the prospects are undoubt- 
edly better. Western retailers say that the farmers 
are still too busy with their crops to pay much attention 
to lumber investments, which has materially reduced 
the consumption, but that they, the retailers, are so 
well satisfied with the prospects that they are willing to 
better their stocks in anticipation of an excellent sum- 
mer business. It is this trade which is now giving the 
wholesalers their business and a large portion of it is 
coming in the way of big orders from the line yards 
and other heavy dealers. In building material it is 
stated that while mill stocks have increased to some 
extent of late the assortment at the majority of the 
mills is still so poor that it is hard to take care of 
orders which call for mixed cars. This is gradually 
being overcome, however, as the mills are not so far 
behind with their orders as they were a few weeks ago 
and are improving their assortments. In other branches 
of the building trade there is great activity, an espe- 
cially heavy trade with the large cities being noticed 
for all classes of building material and it is strong on 
all items of yellow pine bill stock. This latter branch 
of the yellow pine business is undoubtedly the strong- 
est and so much heavy building is in prospect that the 
whole summer should be bright. 

Trade with the factories is all that it should be and 
is steadily gaining. Hardwoods, yellow pine and cypress 
for this trade are hard to procure as rapidly as desired 
and factories are forced to run on more of a hand-to- 
mouth basis than the majority of them like. On local 
factories there is a great call for all kinds of hardwoods, 
cypress, yellow and white pine box material and yellow 
pine pole stock, which is strong all over the country 
and is hard to procure at first hands. The local box 
factories are also buying freely of gum and cottonwood 
and using an increased amount of these two woods be- 
cause of the scarcity of white pine. The latter has 
heretofore figured prominently in the box situation but 
its day seems to have passed. The furniture consump- 
tion of gum is also heavy and is increasing. St. Louis 
factories turn out an immense quantity of cheap furni- 
ture for the southwestern trade and gum is a promi- 
nent item in this. 

Receipts during the past week amounted to 36,571,000 
feet, while the shipments were 17,040,000 feet. This 
is about in Jine with the preceding week and is admit- 
ted to be made up mostly of other woods than hard- 
woods, which have been coming in in limited quantities 
and the receipts have been decreasing steadily for more 
than a month. The general railroad situation in the 
south no longer affects receipts and is causing no com- 
plaint. 

T. ©. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Company, is down at the mills of his company and 
will make a general tour of the south before his return 
to St. Louis. 

Charles C. Jackson, one of the best known of the 
local retail people, has been made general manager of 
the Laclede Lumber Company. 

The Koerner-Buder-Borrowman Lumber Company, a 
local hardwood wholesale concern, has filed articles with 
the secretary of state increasing its capital stock from 
$20,000 to $50,000. 

At the offices of the Allen-Wadley Lumber Company 
it was reported that business in yellow pine is very fair, 
a greater number of orders having been booked thus 
far this month than during the same period of last 
month. A. S. Mitchell, assistant manager of this com- 
pany, is down at the mills posting himself as to stock 
conditions. 

The Moore Lumber & Mill Company is mailing out 
neat reminders of the fact that it is still in the yellow 
pine business in the shape of aluminum and celluloid 
match boxes. Business with this concern is entirely up 
to expectations. 

Henry Swartz, of the Swartz Lumber Company, re- 
ports that -his company has leased another mill at 
Hamburg, Ark., adjoining some timber recently pur- 
chased, and that it has been started up on general yard. 
stock. This mill will add about thirty cars a month 
to the Hamburg output of this company. 
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THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 20.—Wheat harvest will be- 
gin in Oklahoma in two or three weeks. Reports from 
there and from other southwestern sections indicate 
that the rains of the past month have very materially 
improved the crop, and that there will be a very fair 
yield per acre, except that wheat in the western half 
of Kansas is said to be badly damaged, and the latest 
reports are to the effect that some of the big wheat 
counties of western Kansas will not have any wheat to 
sell this year. Missouri wheat is in excellent condition 
and the acreage is the largest in the history of the 
state. Corn is making as fine a showing as it ever did 
in May, and the chances are favorable to a record break- 
ing corn crop in the southwest this year to offset the 
failure of 1901. 


Country trade generally is light owing to the fact 
that the farmers are busy. In the wheat belt there 
will be no material improvement in the demand until 
after harvest. In the corn and stock country the good 
prospects for crops should result in an increased retail 
demand as soon as the farmers can get out of their 
fields. Altogether there is a much better feeling on the 
part of both wholesale and retail branches of the trade 
than was noticed at the beginning of the month, and 
some Kansas City jobbers who were worried over pros- 
pects for trade a few weeks ago are now confident that 
the lumber business of 1902 will be heavy and that 
the present rather light demand will give place later 
on to a rush of business that will keep the mills hus- 
tling to take care of it. 

Within the past week there has been some improve- 
ment in the volume of wholesale business in Kansas 
City. The actual improvement as shown by the orders 
received has been slight, but there is a good increase 
in inquiry and dealers indicate by their letters that 
they will shortly be in the market for considerable 
stuff. There has been a decided holding back in orders 
by retailers for nearly two months, owing to the uncer- 
tain crop outlook and the fact that retail stocks were 
fairly heavy and the demand slack. The policy of 
placing orders sparingly will likely continue for some 
time, but the general feeling here is that the dealers 
will have to buy lumber to meet their demands before 
many weeks. 

There has been no noticeable change in the price 
situation this month. It is true that white pine has 
jumped up several dollars a thousand, but there is so 
little of it that is coming into the southwest that this 
does not particularly interest dealers. Cypress and all 
kinds of Pacific coast lumber are very firm, and hard- 
wood uppers are stiff. Yellow pine prices range the 
same as for thirty days and red cedar shingles show 
no change during the past few weeks. Sash and door 
discounts are being maintained in this territory to a 
greater degree this spring than for a year, and lath of 
all kinds are bringing good money. 

Mr. Rice, of Gailey & Rice, Garnett, Kan., was here 
last week. Eastern Kansas around Garnett had very 
poor crops last year, but trade was good in spite of this, 
as the farmers had money. Mr. Rice says that this 
season the crops of all kinds are as good as they ever 
were and he is looking for big yields of wheat, oats, 
corn and grass and a good demand for lumber resulting 
therefrom. 

8. H. Chatten, who has yards at Chase, Ellinwood, 
Claflin and other points in that section of Kansas, re- 
ports that wheat is thin and is heading out short, and 
that the crop in his territory and west will be very 
light this year. ‘ 

The W. R. Pickering Lumber Company has secured 
W. J. Foye to take charge of the sales department, 
with the title of general sales agent. He will take 
charge of this business June 1, with headquarters at 
Kansas City. Mr. Foye has had a long experience in 
the lumber business and has been connected with George 
A. Hoagland, of Omaha, for the past seventeen years. 

C. J. Carter, H. W. Jacques, W. B. Hill and Harry 
A. Gorsuch left here Sunday night on the excursion of 
the Kansas City Commercial Club, and are now visiting 
the lumber dealers of Kansas. The route extends west 
from Manhattan, Kan., on the Rock Island road to 
Limon, Col.; thence via the Union Pacific to Kanopolis, 
via the Missouri Pacific to Sterling, over the Santa 
Fe down through Hutchinson, Kiowa and along the 
northern border of Oklahoma, back up to Emporia, from 
there to Burlington over the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
and from there back to Kansas City along the eastern 
border of Kansas. This excursion will take in over 
ninety towns, where there are a total of 145 lumber 
yards, and will extend over a large portion of the 
state. Messrs. Carter and Jacques will convince the 
dealers that their lumber is the finest that grows. W. 
B. Hill will tell all about his Ash Grove lime being 
“the best on earth,” and Secretary Gorsuch is of course 
going in the interest of the Missouri, Kansas & Okla- 
homa association, to see personally the dealers who are 
members and find out how they are getting along, and 
incidentally to show the non-members that they are 
missing a good thing by not being in the association. 
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A WIDESPREAD UTILIZATION. 


Barttey, N. J., May 19.—N. C. Hair, a lumberman 
of Spokane, Wash., has recently ordered one of Bart- 
ley’s “direct” saw mills for his operations and anticl- 
pates a growing popularity for this mill in his state 
within a short time. k 

B. F. Simons, Sterling, Pa., is erecting a No. 2 
“direct” mill to increase his output, and is making 4 
success of his business in that locality. 

Zearfoss & Hillyiard, the well known lumber manu- 
facturers and jobbers of Easton, Pa., are about to erect 
one of Bartley’s direct mill outfits on the banks of the 
Delaware river to cut the logs from raft. The plant 
will include mill and engine, boiler 50-horse power, eut 
off saw, planer, edger and hoisting engine for hauling 
logs from the river which are rafted down from points 
in Pennsylvania and New York state. 

Darragh Bros., Dingmans Ferry. 
up a stationary mill, engine and boiler and ot 
chinery furnished by Bartley & Sons. al 

The practical utility of the direct saw mill oe 
economically cutting good lumber is being continua ; 
demonstrated and its popularity is increasing among ® 
good sawyers who recognize its advantages. = 

Wrirtam Bartiey & SONS. 


Pa., are putting 
her ma- 
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THE COMMERCIAL FORESTS OF NEW MEXICO. 


The Great White Pine Forests of the American Lumber Company, of Chicago. in Western New 
Mexico—Topography and Timber Growth Pictured—Character of the Wood and Range 
of Distribution—History of the Property—-The Operating Plans of the Company— 
Lumber Operations at Flagstaff and Williams, Arizona—Cheapness 
of Production—Markets and Prices of the Wood High Values of 
Refuse Material—Personnel of the American 
Lumber Company. 
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(Text and illustrations by Il. HL. Gibson, staff representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


Take the surprisingly accurate four-foot square government maps of New Mexico equivalent to 22} percent of the area of that state. 

and Arizona, and within a space covered by one’s hand can be compassed in entirety History of the Property. 

the high class commercial forests of the great area comprised within the two terri The history of the property is somewhat peculiar, Timber lands constituted 
tories. These areas of timber lie contiguous to the Santa Fe railway. In Arizona a large portion of the land grant given by the government to the Santa Fe-Pacific 
the range of growth is comprised within the San Francisco mountain district, railroad, now a part of the Santa Fe system, in aiding the construction of this 
where large lumber operations are being conducted at Flagstaff by the Arizona great transcontinental line. In 1890 the Zuni mountain portion of the grant was 
Lumber & Timber Company, and at Williams by the Saginaw-Manistee Lumber purchased by Mitchell Bros., of Cadillac, Mich., who for many years had been 
Company. In western New Mexico the timber area is on the continental divide extensive and very successful Michigan lumber operators and who are still large 
known as the Zuni mountain district. It lies south of the Santa Fe tracks and and prosperous manufacturers in that district. Mitchell Bros. are men of wealth, 
is reached from the stations of MeCartys, Grants, Bluewater and Thoreau. The acumen, judgment and high standing as lumbermen and are among the most emi- 
property is known as the Mitchell tract, comprises 292,625.63 acres and is situ nently successful of the times. Primarily they were Michigan white pine producers. 
ated in the counties of MeKinley and Valencia, The area of the property as com- At the period named they could see the beginning of the end of white pine stumpage 
pared with the 800,000 acres of the state of Rhode Island is 364 percent of the in the vicinity of Cadillac. Their white pine timber was well toward the point of 
acreage of that state, or as compared with the 1,512,000 acres of Delaware is extinction, and no other tracts were available for the perpetuation of their large 


saw mill enterprises. W. W. Mitchell, of the firm of 
Mitchell Bros., also had large holdings in the firm of 
Cobbs & Mitchell, reorganized since the death of 
Jonathan W. Cobbs as Cobbs & Mitchell, Incorpo- 
rated, Austin Mitchell, associated with W. W. 
Mitchell in the firm of Mitchell Bros., became im- 
























pressed with the possibilities of lumber operations 
in New Mexico, and on behalf of Mitchell Bros. pur- 
chased well toward 300,000 acres of the Santa Fe 


land grant, which comprised the choicest portion 





of the railroad company’s timber properties. Dur 
ing the succeeding two or three years a saw mill was 
erected at Thoreau, then known at Mitchell station, 
and a railread was constructed to the lower timber 
levels, about ten miles distant, in the foothills of the 
Zuni mountains, An expensive dam was built in 
the Cottonwood river to provide for log storage and 
water supply. The hard times of 1898 came on and 
the expense attending an operation of this sort in an 





undeveloped country proved very high. Lumber 
would not sell at any price and the 
venture at this time promised very lit 
tle. It was simply a case of being too 
far ahead of the times. 

Since that period mining enterprises 
have developed all over New Mexico 
and Arizona, every one of which con- 
sumes large quantities of lumber. The 
southern California fruit trade has de- 
veloped, which demands many thousands 
of box shooks for packing and ship 
ping, towns have sprung up all along 
the line of the Santa Fe system, the 
country has become a prosperous one 
and the demand for lumber has multi- 
plied and multiplied again. Early in 
the “90s the health of Austin Mitchell, 
who was the prime mover of the 
Mitchell Bros. firm in the New Mexican 
proposition, partially failed, and since 
‘ that time he has been obliged to resort to the pacific clime of 

Pe . Ws southern California to retain anything like passing good 
ile, | CE r health. Thus it happened that W. W. Mitchell has been 
a VS = obliged to exercise double executive action in handling beth 

\\ gy the great institutions of Cobbs & Mitchell, Incorporated, and 
Mitchell Bros., of Cadillac. 

After the depressed period of 1893 there came a new de- 
velopment in the lumber history of Michigan. It was discov- 
ered that the despised hemlock was a commercial proposi- 
tion. It was further ascertained that Michigan hardwoods 
were an exceptional commercial proposition. Mitchell Bros. 
and Cobbs & Mitchell owned hundreds of thousands of acres 
of hemlock and hardwoed lands in Michigan, which had been 





taken on in connection with previous white pine timber pur- 





chases. They had their great saw mills, planing mills and 
other plants at Cadillae and vicinity, and discovered that in- 


From Llano to Timber Line. stead of being out of the lumber business in Michigan their 
houses had but reached the zenith of their careers. Two men 
John Hagitior, CommBap, Guide and Fetend. strous maple flooring plants were added to the equipment and 


also a great handle factory and other enterprises involving 


A Typical Specimen of New Mexico White Pine. 
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the consumption of large quantities of hardwoods, [y 
view of these changed conditions Mitchell Bros. were ye. 
cently induced to part with the great New Mexican tim. 
ber property, which had been purchased by the American 
Lumber Company, with headquarters at 617-619 the 
Rookery building, Chicago. The foregoing statements 
are simply those of recorded facts. 


Opinion of Government Experts. 





In connection with this article it is appropriate to 


The Start from the Private quote from Professor Sargent’s “Forest Trees of North 
Car at Thoreau. America,” a government work of the highest authority, 


to illustrate the immense prospective demand for the 
lumber contained in this comparatively small area of 
timber. This work was published in 1890. Professor 
Sargent says: 1 
The pine forests of central Arizona and southwestern New { 
Mexico are of great importance to the development of the 
treeless region which surrounds them. No other body of 
timber of any extent or value exists near the southern 
boundary of the United States between the pine belt of east- 
ern Texas and the forests of the California mountains. These 
southern interior forests have nowhere yet greatly suffered, 
Their inaccessibility has protected them. Railroads, however, 
An Early Riser. now either penetrate this forest region or will soon do go, 
and these, with the rapid development of the mining in 
dustry now going on in the southwest, threaten these forests 
with the dangers which are fast exterminating those of Colo- 
rado and Utah. 
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Topography of Land and Character of Timber. 


Topographically the country is a wonderfully inter- 
esting one. The Santa Fe road, seeking minimum 
grades, was laid along the Hanos or plain country. be- 
low the mountains. For many miles through New 
Mexico and Arizona the road traverses alkali plains of 


Camp Chapman, at the Big great. richness of soil but barren of vegetation, ex- 
Spring. cept for the ragged growth of the sage brush, and also 


destitute of animal life, save for the thousands of 
prairie dogs and myriads of colonies of ants, which 


29 Acta aR eR eee 


have their joint dwellings in every part of the desert 


= 


country. Before the timber range is reached one must 
traverse an average of ten miles of desert country from 
the railroad through a gradually rising plain to the 
mesas or table lands that sueceed each other in gentle 
? elevation after elevation until the mesa or top of the 
A Morning Smoke. é ‘ . ‘ 
Zuni mountains is reached at an altitude of more 
than 8,500 feet. As one leaves the chimese or brush of 
the desert country a small timber growth is encount- 
ered, consisting of serub oak, red cedar, juniper and 
pinon or nut pine, all of which possess little commer- 
cial value, Then one finds the white pine timber growth 
of New Mexico, pinus ponderosa. On the lower levels 
the timber is short bodied and largely of a common 
quality, but as each succeeding mesa is attained the 
growth improves in quality and attains its highest per- 
fection on levels of from 6,000 to 8.500 feet above the 


Navajo Indians at , : . ° : 
. sea level. The timber pictures accompanying — this 


waa. article show with no little accuracy the character of 


this growth. 
The popular name for pinus ponderosa through its } 


if 


entire range of growth is yellow pine, locally known in 
New Mexico and Arizona as “peno veta,” but botan- 
ically it is white pine and the only near approach to 
the white pine of the north, pinus strobus, that. exists 
in the United States, save the scattering range of white 
pine in eastern Tennessee and western North Carolina. 


paki. * 


ie 








In some characteristics it excels in quality the white j 
Pointing Out the Big Trees. pine of the north. Specifically it has white pine bark, 
white pine foliage and a white pine cone. It has white 





pine sap wood and white pine heart wood. It is a white 
pine growth of surpassing excellence, taking and hold- 
ing a finish possessing a sheen of brilliancy not ex: 
celled by any faney wood of the United States. The 
color of the heart wood is a pale red, of the sap wood 
a brilliant white. The majority of the growth com- 
pares favorably in softness with the white pine of the 
north, Occasionally an isolated tree will exhibit some 
yellow pine characteristics in fiber, color and gum. 
Breakfast at Camp Gibson’s 
Finish. Range of Growth. 


The range of growth of pinus ponderosa extends from 


the interior of British Columbia, south of latitude 51, 
south and east along the mountain ranges of the Pa- 
vifie regions to Mexico, the Black hills of Dakota, 
Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico and to a limited ex- 
tent in western Texas. It is not found in central - 
southern Nevada. In California it is now know? as 
white pine. It should not be confused with sugat pine, 
which is a distinct growth with different character 
istics. 

Pinus ponderosa attains its largest growth in tl 
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Representatives and Guests of the American Lumber Company 
on a Jaunt Through the Company’s New and Clark reservation of northwestern Montan peg 
Mexico Timber. valleys, at an altitude of about 3,500 feet, where ae 
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prises about 25 percent of the forest growth. The trees here often attain a hight 
of 180 to 200 feet with a trunk 3 to 7 feet in diameter, In Idaho and western 
Washington practically the same conditions apply as to both size and quantity 
of growth. In the Rainier reservation of western Washington, covering the Cas- 
ile, with Mount Rainier as a center, the total forest area comprises upwards 
of 20,000,000,000 feet of timber, of which only about 10 percent is pinus ponde- 
rosa. This largely is on the eastern slope, but does not include the heavy fir and 
cedar growth of the western slope. Pinus ponderosa shows little or no trace in the 
Olympic reserve of northwestern Washington. On the western mountain slopes in 
southern Oregon pinus ponderosa appears at an alti- 


gating company has utilized this stream for making a pond of water several miles 
in length near Bluewater station, on the Santa Fe railway. The Cottonwood river, 
through whose cation the American Lumber Company’s logging road would nat- 
urally pass, is the second stream of importance on the land. 

The entire area is entirely dissimilar from any other in the United States. It 
is a vast grass covered park studded with forest growth save for the occasional 
open llanos or plains of grass land. In point of natural beauty Central park of 
New York, Fairmount park of Philadelphia and Lincoln park of Chicago can offer 
no comparisons. It would seem incredible that the hand of nature alone had pro- 

duced this charming array of splendid natural forest 





tude of 1,300 feet above sea level, but shows its highest 
development at altitudes of 4,000 to 5,500 feet and 
comprises 274 percent of the total forest. On the east- 
ern slope, which is drier, the highest perfection of the 
timber is attained at altitudes of from 5,000 to 6,000 
feet and it comprises 68 percent of the total forest. In 
the Stanislaus and Lake Tahoe forest reserves of Cali- 
fornia pinus ponderosa attains a hight of from 150 to 
180 feet and is from 3 to 6 feet in diameter, reaching 
its highest perfection on levels of 3,000 to 5,000 feet, 
comprising 40 to 50 percent of the aggregate timber 
growth. In Arizona the altitude of growth of this va- 
riety of white pine is from 5,000 to 6,000 feet above 
sea level. The better quality of timber exists on the 
higher levels. 

The white pine timber comprised in the 
American Lumber Company’s New Mexican 





tract on the levels corresponding with the 
timber at Williams and Flagstaif, Ariz., is 
of a corresponding quality, but attains a 
larger growth and a better quality on the 





higher levels, reaching to 8,500 feet above 
sea level. 

From this analysis of the range of 
growth and the attainment of perfection of 
the wood in the different sections of the 
western country it will be seen that the 
highest perfection ranges from a compara 
tively low altitude above the sea level in 
the north to a high altitude in its south- 
ern line of growth. This, however, is the 
history of all woods naturally adapted to 
a temperate zone and the same results may 
be seen in the white pine timber growth 
of eastern Tennessee and western North 
Carolina, where the white pine on the 
lower levels is scrubby and defective but 
at altitudes of 4,000 to 5,000 feet attains a 
perfection almost equal to the best white 
pine of Michigan. 


The Logging Proposition. 


As a logging proposition the American 
Lumber Company’s timber property is ab 
solutely ideal. A railroad can be con- 
structed the main line of which would pen 
etrate the center of a majority of the tim- 
ber, on a surprisingly easy grade. The 
engineering proposition is a very simple 
one and the entire line would encounter 
less than a mile of difficult road building, 
and that would be in the small caiion of 
the Cottonwood river, The sides of this 
river are of a soft sandstone rock which 
would present no serious difficulty in the 
way of cost in railroad building. It is 
doubtful if recourse would be necessary to 
geared locomotives in operating this log- 
ging road, but, like the logging proposition at Flagstall, it 
could be handled with direct connected engines. 

The white pine timber forests of the American Lumbet 
Company's tract lie in mesas or gently undulating plateaus. 
lhe timber is generally open forest, absolutely free from 
underbrush of any sort. Occasionally an aroya or small 
ravine is encountered, but the depressions are of such a 
slight character that they would not interfere with the haul- 
ing of a loaded truck across them. ‘The ground is generally 
covered throughout the wooded area with bunch grass. The 
timber is of varying density of growth, ranging all the way 
from 50,000 feet log scale to the acre down to 2,000 or 3,000 . 
feet. A typical acre of timber growth under careful meas- eS 




























and field in all its picturesque beauty. On the whole, 
the aggregate of timber per acre on this tract is not 
so dense as in the California forests, or the original 
forests of Michigan and Wisconsin; still, it contains 
a vast quantity of valuable white pine timber growth 
which offers exceptionally cheap logging facilities. 
There is absolutely no swamping to do or wagon roads 
to build. In fact after an expenditure of $100 on the 
property it would be possible to run an ordinary auto- 
mobile almost anywhere 
through the entire district. 
From a logging standpoint 
the proposition is perfect. 
The timber is practically a 
comprehensive growth of 
pinus ponderosa, On an 


occasional higher level in 





the forest are narrow strips 
of sour land, which sustain 
a growth of quaking aspen. 
The strip may be the width 
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1. White Pine that is Large 
and Handsome. 


2. Mexican Sheep Herders. 

3. The Parklike Appear: 
ance of the Forest. 

4. A Vista of Miles of 
Splendid Timber. 


5. A Straight Line of De: 
markation between Pine 
and Aspen. 


6. Timber Straightand Tall 








urement scaled 27,000 feet. A well known Michigan cruiser 
some years ago placed an average per acre of 8,100 feet on 
41 sections of the lower levels estimated by him. The tim- 
ber will average three and a half logs to the tree, and the 
logs will run from four to five to the thousand, There are occasional areas entirely 
free of timber, simply showing a great meadow covered with bunch, gramma, 
mesquite or buffalo grass. Perennial springs arise at points in the higher altitudes, 
- erin rivulets force their way down to the lower levels and in many instances 
es lost in the desert. Only one considerable stream of water is found in the dis- 
53 yoieligaen is the Bluewater river, which has its source in the springs of the 

é ides and courses its way down through the Bluewater cafion. An irri- 


Timber Scenes in the New Mexico Forests of the American Lumber Company. 


of an ordinary city street and perhaps half a mile in length, but on either side 
arises again the growth of white pine. Other than this aspen, the timber is abso- 
lutely a comprehensive growth of pinus ponderosa, save on the north side of the 
minor caiions of the upper slopes is occasionally seen a giant red spruce. However, 
fully 95 percent of the forest growth is white pine. 
Quality of the Timber. 
The white pine timber of the American Lumber Company will develop approxi 
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mately 30 percent cuts and better. The 
timber is absolutely free from shake, and 
even the rarely encountered down and dead 
timber shows not the slightest evidence of 
worm hole. The timber on the lower levels 
exhibits some indication of overripeness, 
but this is not manifested on the higher 
altitudes. The only radical defect of the 
timber is the limited portion that is black 
knotted, and it is therefore a cut-up wood, 
pure and simple. A large quantity of this 
timber is annually turned cut by the Flag- 


staff and Williams operators and used for 


mining and bridge timbers, while 
the Santa Fe road itself is entire 
ly laid for a thousand miles on 
more on ties of this wood. While 
it is a soft wood the ties remain 
sound and good for a period ex 
ceeding that of oak ties in north 
ern latitudes. This is partially 
due to the character of the wood 
and partly to the excellent eli 
matic conditions. 

As has before been men 
tioned, the heart wood is 
pale red and the sap, which 
js thick, is a brilliant white, 
being in fact as white as 
the small growth New 
Hampshire pine, which is 
so largely used in the mak 
ing of tub and pail staves. 
It has been a slow growing 
tree, the rings of growth be 
ing very compact, and the 
age of the wood from 175 
to 450 years. The sap wood 
apparently is as mature as 
the heart growth and will 
withstand climatic extremes 
as well. It does not decay 
under — conditions which 
would speedily rot the sap 
of northern white pine, The 
wood when green 


has an approxi 





mate weight of 
4,500 pounds to 
the thousand feet, 
but when seasoned 
dries out to 2,500 
pounds. The sea 
soning of the wood 
in this climate is 


very speedy; in 








fact, efforts have been made to 































































retard rather than to stimulate 





the drying process, owing to the 
dryness of the atmosphere and the 





prevailing winds. The wood js 
| thoroughly adaptable to all pur. 
poses for which good white pine 
lumber of the north is used, jn. 
cluding pattern making, door and 
sash stock ete. It is thoroughly 
available for ties, timber sed 
general mining uses. <4t7is Tightly 
valuable for all house buitding 
purposes. It makes an excellent 
box material, and for interior fin- 
ish it is not excelled in’ beauty 
and = staying qualities by any 
American wood. It will make an 
unequaled cut-up material and ji 
will make match stock. — It 





Is 





adaptable for. use up to the very 
finest manipulation, 


PEESESIA 54 


The Climate. 

New Mexico has a reputation 
for climate that is well deserved. 
To be sure the low level alkali 
desert country is not a climatic 
paradise all the year through; the air is 
intensely dry, the dust at times is stifling 
and water is a scarce article. Howavel 
even on the lower leve's the nights are 





always cool, and at no time of day or night 

is the temperature oppressively high, 

In the Zuni mountain region the ‘Clinatie 

conditions are almost ideal. Springs of 

pure water abound, the air is absolutely dry 

and one can sleep out of doors in comfort 
all the year through. <A fall of snow takes 
place in February and March and rainfalls are 
prevatent during July and August. The coun- 
try is absolutely free from flies, mosquitoes and 
other annoying insects. 

Plans of Ogeration. 

The American Lumber Company's plans for 
operation, contingent only upon the city of Al 
buquerque, N. M., fulfilling sundry promises of 
land, water and light supply, contemplate 





building of its log ponds, saw mill, planing 
mill and cut-up factory at Albuquerque, N. M., 
a prosperous junction city of the Santa Fe 
system of about 15,000 population, 125 miles 
distant from its timber. The logs will be 
hauled from the timber direct by daily train 
service to this point on a down grade haul and 
there manipulated to the finest resultant: prod- 
uct. 

The writer a few days ago, in the model 
lumber yard of John A. Lee, of Albuquerque, 
N. M., saw a quantity of handsome doors which 
were produced from pinus ponderosa, The 
lumber was manufactured at Williams, Ariz., 
and from there shipped to Chicago, where it 
was made into doors and then reshipped to Mr. 

Lee on an order calling for white pine doors. 
Other Operations. 

Incidentally to this article, it is desirable to mention 
some of the neighboring operations in pinus ponderosa. 
The Arizona Lumber & Timber Company runs a large 
saw mill, planing mill and box factory at Flagstaff and, 
a few miles distant in-its timber, a second saw mill. 
Last year this company produced 42,000,000 feet of lum 
ber, every foot of which found an immediate sale at 
good prices, It owns and operates a large timber tract 
which it is expected will not be exhausted for at least 
a score of years. Several pictures in this article show 
something of the model character of this operation. 

Thirty-nine miles west of Flagstaif, at Williams, Ariz, 
& Manistee 


is the splendid operation of the Saginaw 
y million 


Lumber Company, which company today is man 
feet behind its orders. A like series of pictures show 
the ideal way in which affairs are carried on at this 
plant. The two companies named and the Americal 


The Planing Mill and Box Factory. 

The Model Tupa Rock Office, Finished in Arizona White Pine. 
The Saw Mill. 

The Beautiful Paneling of White Pine in the Office. 

Specimen Load of White Pine Logs. 

A Corner of the Lumber Yard. 


Scenes about the Plant of the Arizona Lumber & Timber Company, Flagstaff, Arizona. 
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1. The Saw Mill. 
2. The Office. 





3. A Chicagoan in Disguise. 


PORTS 


4. The Dry Kiitns. 


S. Dry Kiln Trucks Loaded with Clear White 
Pine. 








One of the Alleys of White Pine. 
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spical 7. Detail of Station at Albuquerque. 
8. A Train Load of Logs. 
9. Loading Cars in the Woods from the 
Skidways. 
10. Navajo Pottery Seller. 


"1. Fifteen Hundred Feet of Logs to a Load. 











The Lumber Operations of the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Company, at Williams, Arizona. 
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A Navajo Squaw. 





Navajo Bucks 








Wood Carriers of Santa Fe 
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Adobe Flat Building at Albuquerque. 


Navajos at the Well of Thoreau, 


Just a Burro, 


The Scrub Oak of the Foothills. 


The Boy and the Burro, 











Forest Scene near Grand Canon. 





Lumber Company control either directly or indirectly practically all the high class 
commercial wood of the two territories, and undeniably have a very prosperous 


career before them. 
Value of the Refuse. 


People living in timbered sections can searcely appreciate the value of wood 
refuse in sections of country that are destitute of anything like a comprehensive 
timber growth. For instance, in the city of Albuquerque, N. M., bundle wood 
brought in on the backs of burros is retailed at $1 for each 150 pounds weight, 
while lignite coal of a very good quality is retailed at $1 for 350 pounds. The 
necessity for fuel for heating purposes is very slight. It is used almost exclusively 
for cooking purposes, and therefore the citizen of Albuquerque prefers light wood 
for quick fires. The stunted growth of cedar, juniper and pion pine has been well 
nigh exhausted for miles and miles on all sides of the cities and villages along the 
Santa Fe system, and therefore the location of the American Lumber Company’s 
plant at Albuquerque will mean both a fuel supply for that city, which will be ap- 
preciated by the residents thereof, and a revenue for refuse to the company that 


will ageregate a large income. 
Markets and Freight Rates. 


The Santa Fe railway system as an initial freight proposition groups the Ari- 
zona-San Francisco mountain timber and the New Mexico-Zuni mountain timber 
of New Mexico as one point, and makes a common rate for the entire district be-- 
tween Albuquerque and Williams, both east and west. The company’s rate for 
the distribution of the geod end of the product in the east is remarkably favorable, 
being 34 cents per hundred from Williams to Chicago, or less than one-third of 


a cent per ton per mile, the distance being about 1,700 miles. 
Possibilities in Mines and Grazing Lands. 


The American Lumber Company has purchased in fee simple the Mitchell Bros. 
Zuni mountain timber property, approximating 300,000 acres in area, While the 
company is depending primarily on the development of its timber holding for 
immediate revenue to make its stock a well paying one, it has no inconsiderable 
contingent assets. The district in which the company’s property lies is rich in 
minerals, the surrounding country being prolific in well paying coal, gold, silver, 
lead and copper properties. Up to this time this section has not even been ex- 
ploited as a mining proposition, but surface indications are very favorable to the 
development of good paying mines. 

A third and not to be despised asset of the company is its immense area of 
grazing lands. At this very time it is estimated that no less than 300,000 sheep 
are being grazed on the property of the company. The sheep men are largely poach- 
ers on the company’s lands, and with comprehensive logging operations going on 
of course they would either be excluded from the property or leases made of ‘the 


pasturage, 
Personnel of the Company. 


The president of the company is the Hon, A. R. Chapman, of Chicago, who 
has been a Michigan lumber sperator for many years and is a man of high char 


Colorado River—Foot of Grand View Trail. 

















Aged Mexican at Santa Fe, 


The Oldest Church im America, Santa Fe, 


Navajo Mother and Child, 





A Mexican Oven at Santa Fe. 
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A Giant Red Spruce, 
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San Francisco Peaks from Flagstaff. 
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acter and strong financial worth. The vice president is E. E. Crepin, of Chicago, 
formerly of the lumber firm of Crepin, Murphy & Sons. The secretary and treas- 
urer is George D, Harding, of Chicago, a financier of high standing and long expe- 
rience, 

The executive committee of the American Lumber Company consists of the 
Hion. J. S. Stearns, of Grand Rapids, Mich., who is an immensely successful lum- 
berman, and whose operations are familiar to the readers of the AMertcan Lum- 
BERMAN; A. R. Chapman, of Chicago, and W. H. Sawyer, the well known banker- 
capitalist of Hillsdale, Mich. 

The board of directors of the company is made up of a group of capitalists and 
experienced lumbermen of Michigan and Illinois, all of whom are of high standing. 


In the Timber on Zuni Mountains 


The manager of the stock sales of the company, and also a member of the board 
of directors, is D. W. C. Merriam, of Merriam & Kuebler, a well known attorney of 
Chicago, who has had a large experience in stock organizations, 


CHICAGO, May 14, 1902. 





FROM REPORT OF A MICHIGAN TIMBER EXPERT. 


To the Officers and Directors of American Lumber Company, 617 Rookery Bldg., 
Chicago, il. 


As agreed, I spent four weeks on your lands situated in the counties of 
Meclinley and Valencia in the Territory of New Mexico. Your tract contains two 
hundred ninety-two thousand six hundred twenty-five and sixty-three one-hundredths 
acres of land. You have a strip of land upon which is growing what is called 
Mesa timber, running from the southeast to the northwest, which will average from 
three to six miles in width, and well timbered. The timber will run from 7,000 
to 10,000 feet to the acre, from two to four logs to the tree, and from six to twelve 
logs to the thousand. This timber can be lumbered with trucks, and for three 
months in the year with sleighs, very economically, as there are no reads to build, 
and the haul is all down grade. The “Cottonwood tract,’ which runs from the 
nerthwest to the southeast, about ten miles in length and from four to seven miles 
in width, is a very fine grade of timber. It will average about fifteen to twenty 
thousand feet to the acre, and more than 50 percent of this tract is very choice 
timber, as it will only take from two to three logs to the thousand, and four to 
six 16-foot logs to the tree, and the above will average at least three logs to the 
tree, without « knot in them. 

Going from the so-eailed Cottonwood Divide into the Bluewater territory, 1] 
found a tract of timber from tive to ten miles wide that will eut about ten 
thousand feet to the aere, and the timber is all very choice. Jt will run 25 percent 
better than common. 

Going thence to the southeast, we find another tract from five to ten miles in 
width, running somewhat similar, but shorter than the traet last above deseribed, 
as the country is a little more rocky and rolling. It is safe to say, however, that 
it will cut from eight to ten thousand feet to the acre. 

The so-called Bear Mountain tract, which runs from the south to the northwest, 
runs to the northwest about twenty miles in length and averaging about five to six 
niles in width. T did not have time to look this body of timber over as carefully, 
but from the limited time [ think it will compare favorably with the best of the ne Red Ceer eee 
timber in size and quality. On the southwest side of the mountain you will find | 
a vast amount of good timber in the draws running up the mountain, and all 
can be easily and econonically lumbered. 

The timber growing on your tract is thrifty, and very closely resembles our 
Michigan while pine. I never saw a tract of soft pine as free from punk and 
shake (in fact, there is practically no shake) and because of the large percent that 
it will cut better than common I believe it one of the best if not the best body of 
white pine standing today. 

Ludington, Mich., May 15, 1902. Martin McDermorr. 
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San Francisco Mountains from Bluff Above Cliff Dwellers. 














Passenger Station at Albuquerque. 











| Quarking Aspens. 
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The Cone and Foliage of Pinus Ponderosa. 
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Indian Curios from New Mexico and Arizona. 
(On exhibition at office of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 





The Canon of the Bluewater. 











Some of the Picturesque Features of the Land. 
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“Realm of the 





The Champion Marrying Place. 

St. Joseph received its name from the celebrated saint 
of that name and has got itself talked about all over 
the reading world because of the disposition of its min- 
isters and justices to marry anybody who comes along. 
Youth and youth, youth and old age, it matters not 
what it is—a dollar will do the job. The daily press, 
wanting to make the story as big as possible, has placed 
the number of marriages at seventy a day, but. the 
highest number is thirty-seven. These people come 
from all quarters of the globe, principally from Chi- 
cago. Some of them meet on the boat for the first 
time, then on landing get married. Their courtship 
is of two or three hours’ duration and some of them 
hang together for a week or more. There have been 
divorces within two weeks. ‘They mutually wed and 
mutually part, and go on their way satisfied and re- 
If in Chicago you hear it said that 


An industry in Benton Harbor is the making of fruit 
packages. How many baskets of different sizes are 
turned out nobody seems to know. The best estimate 
I could get was from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000. They are 
made from almost any kind of timber that can be got, 
the logs being hauled in by team and rail. These fae- 
tories run about’ ten months in the year. I asked one 
of the foremen what about the timber supply, and he 
said that ten years ago they thought it was nearly 
exhausted, Sut that the mill is largely supplied by the 
farmers who haul in their logs, and he expected to re- 
ceive a stock from the same source for the next ten 
years. 

I said to the foreman in the other factory that no 
doubt he would have to go out of business when the 
basket machine, which is being so extensively adver- 
tised, gets down to work. You no doubt have read that 
ad, and from its glowing descriptions were almost per- 


Retailer.” 


(Now in Press) 


No department of the AMerRIcAN LUMBERMAN 
has attracted more favorable attention than that 
headed “Realm of the Retailer,” written by Mr. 


Met L. Saley. 


It interests the retailer especially because of its 


discussions of matters 


directly relating to his 


joicing, I trust. affairs, but its quaint philosophy and kindly 
humor appeal to multitudes of others who have 
no direct interest in the retail branch of the lum- 
ber business. 


The retailer finds in it hints as to yard man- 


suaded to sell your yard and put the proceeds in the 
stock of this basket machine company. This foreman, 
however, does not appear to be disconcerted in the least. 
“Big thing—on paper,” said he. 

“Yes,” L mused aloud, “just like the chicken busi- 
ness. 


so and so were St. Josephized it means that they were 
married in St. Joseph. If in any other town of 5,000 
people there was such wholesale marrying it would 











q “All that this much advertised machine can do is to acagyenpio ech aes - monger Be abana 
, assemble the baskets,” said he. “They must get out for storing and handling lumber, bookkeeping 
4 the material precisely as we do. The promoters say methods, collections etc. and not a few valuable 
pee the tea! be — a saving = $2.50 : “ar pointers as to the markets. 
i sand in making the basket. Come up stairs anc wl . sis. ‘lamest 4 ’ ae 
i show you how we make them for $2 a thousand, and : on oy ™ speees of the authers sarees 
i how they can make a saving of $2.50 out of that I tions and his conclusions therefrom, but it is a 
5 se ‘ ‘ ‘ . . . . 
: don’t know.” compendium of opinions and experiences of re- 
| ts GF ; I I I 
t aan I — that - “x apn onepre wat 1 tail lumbermen themselves. 
“Oh, no; ads never lie,” he replied in a tone tha oo . , . : 
thought sounded slightly sarcastic. There bas heen a much of valus in this de 
W. P. Robbins, one of the yard men, has thirteen partment that it was decided to put the best of 
sheds—the greatest conglomeration of sheds you ever it in permanent form and so there has been pre- 
: a yet notwithstanding the fatal number he still pared a work entitled “Realm of the Retailer,” a 
4 ish Ps na ten nero build another, however, to title which was first used by one of the predeces- 
1. M. Nowlen, who took charge of the Stevenson & sors of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on November 
] Morton yard a week ago, told an insurance agent by 10, 1894, since which time it has continuously 
‘ telephone that he could have $3,000 on his yard at $1.50. appeared therein and in the AMeriIcAN LuMBER- 
| asked him why he was throwing his money away in 
j “set MAN. 
| that manner when he could get as good insurance as 
A the world affords for 36 cents. He had heard nothing P 
4 about such insurance, so | put him on the right track, The Work Contains 150 Chapters. 
‘ and the money he will be enabled to save on his in- 
d surance ought to pay my expenses for a week. Mr. F : “ty sys 
Nowlen, however, is not to blame for his limited knowl- Phe title of some of them will indicate the 
“Aw good as a gold mine.” edge in this matter as he is absolutely new in the busi range covered by the book. 
| ness. Under these conditions such ignorance is ex- 
require a dozen yards to provide the lumber for the cusable, but aS ie non excusable in a hundred and one 
residences to take care of the increase in population, places were I find it exists. Let me ask you what you Qualifications of a Good |A Pile Binder. 
} but here they are married today and are gone today— think of a yard man, anyhow, who has sold lumber for Lumberman. Wagon Stakes. 











or at the longest tomorrow. IL said divorces above; 
| thought for the moment that I was in South Dakota. 
| should have said mutual separations. If St. Joseph, 
Mich., and Sioux Falls, 8. D., were within ten miles 
of each other, to be a minister, justice or lawyer in 
one of the towns would be as good as a gold mine. 
_ Two yards sell the lumber for the town and surround- 
ing territory and they have to sell a pile of it to meet 
the demand. The Wallace yard stretches for hundreds 
of feet along the dock, and W. A. Preston carries every- 
thing with which to build a house. He runs a planing 
mill in connection with the yard, and the place was as 
busy as a bee hive. The only way I could get a chance 
to talk with young Mr. Preston was to follow him 
around the premises—first into the glazing room, then 
into the hardware department, back to the office, out 
into the stock room, for there were others than myself 
at his heels hurrying him for their jobs. Fifteen or 
twenty houses went up in St. Joe during the winter, 
and the prospect for a continuation of building is good. 
Next to the marriage industry comes summer board- 
ers. If you ever get strapped and don’t know what to 
do come to St. Joe and you can keep boarders. Dur- 
ing the hot months the town doubles in population. ‘The 
streets are literally thronged with excursionists. The 
round trip can be made from Chicago for a dollar, and 
that city empties its people over on this Michigan shore. 
They come and listen to the bands, look from the bluffs 
out on the lake and make the hotel men and boat com- 
panies rich. If the coming season I could turn myself 
Into a boat. that. would carry 500 people or a hotel ‘that 
would accommodate twice that number I would next fall 
retire to my Iowa farm and live in peace and content- 


vears yet has not learned that he can get as good in- 
surance as any old line company can give him at a 
quarter of the money usually charged by such com 




















Different Types of Com- 
petitors. 


An Advertising Suggestion. 


Shed Defects. 

Mixing Implements and 
Lumber. 

Bills Should Go With 
Lumber. 

Politics in Trade. 

A Labor Saver. 

Handling Hardware. 

Open and Closed Sheds. 

The Arbitration Idea. 

The Wholesale Dealers’ 
Complaint. 

Tricks of Wholesale Men. 

The Art of Looking at 
Things. 

Prompt Payment and Oth- 
erwise. 

Comfortable Offices. 

Steady Prices Wanted. 

Keeping the Poacher Out. 

Forgetfulness In Charging. 

Farmer Yards. 

The Glorious Fourth. 

Increasing Profits by Glaz- 
ing. 

Opposed to Retail Asso- 
ciation. 


Patent Lath, 


Eaves Troughs on Shed 
Hoods. 


A Case of Screens. 





Reasons ror Thanks. 

Locating on Track. 

Selling Out-of-Date Stock. 

Legal Kinks. 

Light Rigs for Light 
Work. 


Gates and Doors. 


The Right Kind of Sta- 
tionery. 


A Contractor’s Dilemma. 
A Handy Door Rack, 
The Contractor as a Fac- 


Points on Collecting. 

The Art of Buying Right. 

Side Lines. 

To Protect the Edges of 
Loads. 

Cost of Selling Lumber. 

A Novel Lime House. 

A Shingle Display. 

Maple and Birch Flooring. 

Picking Over Stock. 

Price Lists. 

Duplicate Receipts. 

Blind Yards, 

Woes of the Coal Man. 

Oak for Bridges. 

Salt in Shed Alleys. 

Storm Doors. 

A Labor Saving Device. 

Lumber Sheds. 


rage gg my best girl would know what I was up “A refining influence on us coarse creatures.” 

a 1e time, ¢ A ow er . — c ‘ . ° 

gether. ne, and we would gracefully grow old to panies. But of course these yard men are saving the 66 f h R tailer” 
money they would otherwise invest in a lumber paper 


St. Joe’s Twin. 
Oh rea Pe et only a mile from St. Joe and they 
with a ss ry {win Cities. Pogether they make a town 
ber of Rent ation of 13,000. Three yards sell the lum- 
a > P re Harbor, and they also sell a lot of it. 
1. pee pe ver of houses have gone up since January 
the va “ag in both towns sells cheap. They say that 
pay . ht not used to high prices and would not 
nearly i A 6 ap is the principal lumber used and 
dere ot a: ung comes by water, and of course is laid 
at a low transportation charge. 


that not enly would have told them all about this 
insurance but a hundred other things they ought to 
know, so let them slide—I don’t care. I must admit 
that in this respect I am getting hard hearted every 
day, If a man doesn’t want to know let him do the 
other thing. I am mighty glad that this is a free coun- 
try. It is my aim to be instrumental in making the 
yard men all the money possible, yet while keeping 
myself torn away from home for that purpose (and 
my salary) I have been taken for an impostor. Three 
weeks ago I threw my alligator case on the floor and 
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501-502-504 Hennen Bldg. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


LUMBER, 
SHINGLES, 
LATH, Etc. 


ALSO BY-PRODUCTS. 
MOULDINGS, 
CEILING, 
SIDING, 
FLOORING, 
TIMBERS, 

TIES, 

SASH, 
DOORS, 
BLINDS, 
TURNED WORK, 
COLUMNS, 
SPECIAL JOB WORK. 


Abundant dry kiln and planing mill 
capacity. 

Annual capacity—Lumber over 100,- 
000,000 feet. 

Shingles, over 500,000,000. 


OPERATING THE FOLLOWING MILLS: 


Bowie Lumber (Co., Ltd., Bowie, La. 

Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Co., Ltd., 
Jeanerette, La. 

Iberia Cypress Co., Ltd., New Iberia, La. 

Des Allemands Lumber Co., Ltd., Alle- 
mands, La. 

Largely interested in and draws from 
Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Cv., Ltd., 
Whitecastle, La. 

Also controls the output of the Creole 
Cypress Co., Des Allemands La., and the 
Houma Cypress Co., Houma, La. 


Send orders to 
NEW ORLEANS OFFICE 
or mills direct, 


















went to talking with the man at the desk. After a 
little, without being asked to do so, he threw out the 
price of the paper and I shoved it into my change 
pocket for cigar money. “Give me a scrap of paper and 
1 will write you a receipt,” I carelessly remarked. 

He looked at me suspiciously. “I guess I will send 
it by check,” he said. “I thought you had printed re- 
ceipts,” and I handed him back his money. “Yes, 
your money will be safe by check,” I replied, turned 
on my heel and left the place forever and ever. No 
doubt he thought | was a fashionably dressed, diamond 
wearing impostor, beating my way through the country. 
It is a wonder he didn’t call in a policeman. On my 
way to the hotel the people on the street must have 
thought that I was happy for the joke on me was so 
good that I could not suppress laughter. 

At the hotel in Benton Harbor I borrowed the clerk’s 
umbrella and went up the street to the yard of James 
McDonald. The oflice was as clean as a parlor, there was 
a bright, warm fire, a lady at the books, so | perched 
my new four-dollar shoes on the stove fender and was 
happy. I wish there were more ladies in lumber offices. 
It is a refining influence on us coarse male creatures. 
{f there were ladies at all the conventions I would not 
tell such stories as | sometimes do, and you wouldn’t 
either. Unless we forget as Frank Colpetzer did at the 
Nebraska convention at Omaha last year. 

“At the least calculation the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has made me $500, and I don’t know but $1,000,” were 
among the first words Captain McDonald said to me. 

The captain and I did not lack much of being born 
the same year. At the age of 12 he took to sailing the 
lakes and kept it up for twenty years or more. He is 
full of reminiscences of the lumber business. At the 
Ryerson mill in Muskegon he bought 100,000 feet of 
white pine cull lumber for $100, lumber that today 
would be worth $16 a thousand. He bought 1,000,000 
shingles for 10 cents a thousand, such as now sell for 
$1. Then when we went out to look at his big ware- 
house we broke into the basement which is used by 
somebody for storing cider. With his jackknife he— 
well, he did. “What will they do with all this nice 
cider?” I asked, smacking my lips. 

“Take it over to Chicago and sell it for Rhine wine. 
There are plenty of people over there who don’t know 
the difference between this cider and wine,” he re- 
marked. “The city folks know hardly anything.” 

“IT know how it is, for I lived there twenty years my- 
self,’ | answered. Then he looked at me. 

The captain and I had a most enjoyable little tete a 


| tete. I shall remember him, and I hope he will re- 


| member me. 


He will now accumulate wealth by being 
a stockholder in a pure food factory that will start up 
before long. “It ought to be a good thing,” said he, 
“for the packages which sell for 15 cents cost only be- 
tween 3 and 4 cents.” The captain did not say that 
this was a secret, and if it is I hope he will forgive me 
for making it public, for personally I never before knew 
how much profit there is in these health foods which 
give us pure red blood and nerve force, and I am sure 
the news will interest thousands of the readers of this 
department. 

South Haven Interests. 


Resting Saturday night in this town from my toils, 
Sunday morning I walked. out a mile and a half to the 
fruit farm of KE. C. Chandler, who for years sat at a 
desk by my side in the old Northwestern Lumberman 
office. I had not seen my old friend for six years, and 
when we met out by the barn we actually hugged each 
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“Well, he did.” , 


other. We walked over his twenty-acre farm, Mr. 
Chandler talking fruit lore until it made my head ache. 
Then on a knoll we sat on the grass and sprang anew 
those momentous questions that so many times we had 
settled in the past. With the beautiful river at our 
feet, the balmy breeze coming in from the lake, the 
earth in every direction carpeted in blocks of pink 
with the blossoms of the peach tree, and with my 
friend by my side, it was a Sunday service that I en- 
joyed more than any that could be held within church 
walls. When toward evening we said good-bye, perhaps 
for the last time, through peach orchards and past the 
cemetery I walked back to town. : 

I am often asked, “Where is Chandler?” and I have 
told the questioners. There are many who would ask 
the same question did the opportunity offer, and now 
these may know that he is raising peaches, strawber- 
ries, onions and chickens in the Michigan fruit belt. 
He says he is farming and reading—reading the heavy 
kind of stuff which tells us how thé world was slowly 


made, how volcanoes are generated, how man sprang 
from the monkey. Like my own, his hair is turning 
blond, but it is sure that his think tank will never be 
permitted to rust out. 

J. F. Noud is 23 years old, recently married, estab- 
lished a yard the first of last year and has sold four 
times the amount of lumber he expected to. There ig a 
cause for everything, and we must attribute Mr. Noud’s 
success to his knowledge of the lumber business. The 
retail trade was new to him when he opened this yard 
but he knew every other phase of the business. He had 
estimated timber, logged, run a shingle and saw mill] 
inspected, therefore he knew what lumber was, and 
above all where to buy it to the best advantage. 

Buying lumber, beloved, is a subject that we should 
make a study. There is little hope for the yard man 
who is not looking out for snaps. Because the whole- 
sale list says that lumber is sold at such and such 
prices there is no law that we must pay these prices 
provided we can buy it cheaper. One man who has 
lumber to sell us may be as stiff in his prices as a 
crowbar, yet in some other section as good Jumber 
may be bought to better advantage. We should have 
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“Isn’t worth the space it occupies.” 


an eye out when we want to stock up and begin in 
time to get our bearings. Lumber is lumber these days, 
and is growing more so right along; still there are 
items which, when the yard men are questioned about 
the price, give a sly wink that means something. 
Others say that anything like a reduction from the 
list is out of the question. But don’t you know there 
are buyers and buyers? You ought to have learned it 
by this time. 

Mr. Noud’s father is president of the State Lumber 
Company, at Manistee, and it was up there that the 
young man received his lumber schooling. Somehow 
he seems to drop on to things. He reached the conclu- 
sion that it paid better to sell bulk than barrel lime, 
and then he set about to ascertain what kind of a 
house would best keep the lime from slacking. A cou- 
ple of months ago I saw a lime house that was built 
by a man who had been selling lumber and handling 
lime a dozen years or more, and his lime house isn’t 
worth the space in the yard it occupies. He went on 
the principle that lime wants air and put in a great 
ventilator in the top of the building, which from a 
lime standpoint is suicidal. 

The house built by Mr. Noud is as tight as it can 
possibly be made. I noticed that when he closed the 
small door from which the lime is shoveled he placed 
burlap over it so it would shut as tightly as possible. 
The wallssare hollow, in this space slacked lime is 
pounded, and outside of this lime there is an air 
space, the air entering from under the building. In 
fact there is a body of this lime all around the room, 
above and below as well as on the sides. Mr. Noud 
believes that this slacked lime will absorb the mois- 
ture, his idea being that dry air only should come in 
contact with unslacked lime, and as little of that as 
possible. He makes twice as much on bulk lime as 
he could make on that which is barreled, which he 
thinks pays him to go to the trouble of having a good 
house. i 

In the yard a wagon was loading. “I have this 
extra wagon to load while the other load is being de- 
livered,” said he. 

“Tt makes you money, doesn’t it?” I asked. 

“Yes, it makes me 30 cents an hour,” was the reply. 

Thirty cents an hour—ten hours a day—$3 a day. 
That is at the rate of more than $300 a year; pretty 
good interest on the amount a wagon costs, isn’t it? 
The policy of having extra wagons has been discussed 
in this department, but somehow you don’t all catch 
on to the fact that when you are delivering ]umber 1 
a lively way extra wagons would make you money. Can 
you tell me what sense there is keeping a pair of 
horses standing still while a wagon is being loaded? 
Of course you can’t. A yard crew with a couple of 
extra wagons would work all around the crew which 
had only as many wagons as there were teams. When 
a young man starts in I like to see him adopt these 
suggestions which to carry out will cost him but little 
money, and which will make him a good deal in the 
long run. Then as we begin we generally keep going: 
When we get in the habit of doing things right it 1 
as easy as it is to do them wrong. 

When Volney Ross, who is the South Haven Taumber 
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Company, took my card he said that my mustache was 
not long enough. Of course he was taking his cue 
from the way I had been pictured in the paper. It is 
surprising what confidence the reading public has in 
that artist of ours. If he should make my legs as 
long as smokestacks they would really expect to see 
me come in as though I was walking on 20-foot stilts. 
Mr. Ross has one of the smallest of offices but he sells 
a lot of lumber from it. In the afternoon he pressed 
into service the gayest team and carriage that the 
town affords and took me over the surrounding terri- 


tory. It is surprising to see the summer hotels. Dur- 
ing the resort season the population of the town 
trebles. For miles out there are these hotels where 


the people who are killing themselves by hard work 
and high living in the cities come to recuperate. Of 
course they will not put it that way, but really if we 
lived as we ought to and did nothing that has more 
kill in it than work we would live so long that our 
heirs would begin to get anxious. 

One can see how enticing these fruit farms are. A 
peach orchard in full bloom will come near drawing 
the dollars right out of a man’s pockets whether he 
has them or not. He wants to possess the beautiful 
thing. Then when he has it he wishes he didn’t 
have it, which is the way with other things than peach 
orchards. City folks have a great hankering for these 
orchards and they know no more about fruit raising 
than the man in the moon. They expect to sit on the 
verandas and see the peaches grow. But if they get 
anything out of them they must beat the lark up and 
keep ahead of him all day. When I was on Mr. Chand- 
ler’s farm we came to some plum trees and he ob- 
served that it was time to jar them. “Well,” said I, 
“that beats me. What is it to jar a plum tree?” 

“It, is to go out at 4 o’clock in the morning, spread 
sheets under the trees, pound them with a stuffed club 
to jar the worms off, and then gather the worms and 
destroy them.” 

“That is all there is to it, is it?” I asked. “Before 
| would get up at 4 o’clock to jar a plum tree the 
worms might have the plums and | would take to pota- 
toes.” 

If this fruit business was such a paying one there 
wouldn’t be nine real estate agents in South Haven, 
every man wanting to sell all the peach orchards along 
the shore. I have figured it out in my mind that way 
and if | am wrong some of the men over here who want 
to sell their orchards so badly will right me, I know. 
That afternoon, having absorbed so much of the beauty 
of the landscape, Mr. Ross and I came back to town 
swelled out like a pair of aldermen. 

A ride of this kind discloses the reason why so 
much lumber is sold along the shore country. The 
land is divided into lots of from say ten to forty 
acres, and every lot has its buildings. Miles from 
town there are houses every few rods. The consump- 
tion of lumber in this territory has been immense. I 
did not notice many new buildings outside of the town 
proper, but in the town and on the immediate out- 
skirts it is different. There is additional pavilion 
capacity going up. ‘These resorters are great people 
to dance. Mr. Noud says that at the pavilion directly 
across the river from his yard they dance from night 
till morning. They look like midgets jumping up and 
down over there and he doesn’t see any sense in it. 
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“Up at 4 o’clock.” 


That is the way it goes—at a little distance from man- 
kind about two-thirds of their actions appear senseless. 
There is in South Haven a yard man who is some- 
yin of a curiosity, insomuch that he has sold lumber 
“en years and never taken a lumber paper. He 
wanted to know how much the last advance in poplar 
was, and what had become of all the white pine uppers. 
. Sve him the best information I could on the sub- 
Jects and then went on my way rejoicing that there 
it, hg many men in the world who are not chumps. 
“i all the lumbermen were like this man I would have 
80 to work for a living. 
mare to see hemlock so poorly cared for in these 
* ta wns. It isn’t appreciated and is thrown around 
Yway. Maybe it sells as well as it otherwise would, 


for these markets are rather peculiar in some respects. 
There are other markets in which it wouldn’t do to 
handle hemlock in this way. Not long ago I was in 
a town in which one wideawake dealer worked a revo- 
lution in the hemlock trade. Previous to this man’s 
opening a yard hemlock was regarded with no great 
favor. It was piled out doors where the sun would 
shine on it and the rain fall on it, and we all know 
how this abuse was resented. The shake in the lum- 
ber opened still wider, and the sticks warped out of 


true. The yard man in question shedded his stuff, and 
when builders went to his place for hemlock they 
found another breed of cats. The stuff would come 


from under the shed white and straight. Then what 
do you think happened to the fellows who were doing 
business the other way? ‘They could not sell their 
hemlock readily. Builders would make the rounds of 
the yards and naturally enough buy the best looking 
lumber. Then the old dealers had to reform. They, 
too, had to keep their hemlock under cover, and while 














“Something of a curiosity.” 


they may not be glad they were driven to it their 
customers are. Hemlock is the kind of lumber that 
many of us will largely sell for years to come, and 
the sooner we learn to store it properly the better it 
will be for us. 

Having seen these east shore markets and investigated 
the fruit business, I struck off inland. 


A New Fence Post. 

Mr. Blashfield, of Blashfield & Smith, Hartford, said 
he regretted my time was so limited that he could 
not bring out his fast nag and whirl me through the 
streets. I appreciated the spirit and the flesh was more 
than willing, but how often time takes us by the ear 
and jogs us along. This Hartford yard is simply 
stuffed with lumber, so dry that nearly all of it is 
dead piled. The firm opened the door when opportunity 
knocked and bought heavily, and is now rejoicing. 

Leaning against the front of this office was a queer 
looking fence post. It is made of Portland cement, 
seven feet long, about 3x4 inches in the middle, taper- 
ing each way, with two rods of iron running its entire 
length. Then there is an arrangement for holding the 
wires to it, and all told it is much unlike the ortho- 
dox fence post. Mr. Blashfield laid one end of the post 
in the office door and stood upon it, so it must be 
pretty strong. The yard men say that in time they 
believe it will come into use. At present the farmer 
shies a little when he is told the price, but if the farm- 
ers keep on making money as they have of late they 
will shy at nothing that has the flavor of high price to 
it. The post sells for 40 cents at retail, and costs 26 
cents at the Michigan factory where it is made. 

I am not prophet enough to say whether this post will 
become widely used, but something will by and by take 
the place of the cedar post for the good reason that 
the supply of cedar will run low, Iron has been talked 
of, but this.cement beats iron provided there shall be 
raised no serious objection to it. It certainly would 
never rust out;* and we couldn’t expect to buy much of 
an iron post for the price of this one. 

We don’t know how much of a figure cement will 
cut in taking the place of wood. I have been told it 
will be experimented with for railroad ties. One of 
the Miracles, of Sioux Falls, S. D., has an eye on 
cement for building purposes. In his yard there are 
some queer looking blocks and when questioned he says 
that he fashioned them with building in view. Sure as 
we are knee high there will come a time, and not a 
hundred years hence, either, when the serious ques- 
tion will arise, What will take the place of wood? 
It may not be cement to any great extent; still, some 
of the thoughtful have an eye cast in that direction. I 
guess that if it turns out that we want cement we will 
be able to get enough of it. I believe there are now 
five cement works in Michigan with room for that 
many hundred. ‘Then there are big works down in 
Texas where we went to pull the badger, and in many 
other sections of the country. Owing to our skill and 











St. Louis Refrigerator and 
Wooden Gutter Company, 


ORGANIZED IN 1873, WITH 
CAPITAL OF $25,000.00. IN 
1902 NAME CHANGED TO 


Gravson-IicLeod Lumber Zo, 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00. 


UR Company was organized by Mr. 

William Grayson, in 1873, under the 

name of St. Louis Wooden Gutter Com- 

pany, with a capital of $25,000, half 
paid in, for the purpose of manufacturing 
wooden gutters or wooden eave troughs; in 
1875 there was added a department for mak- 
ing refrigerators or ice chests, at which time 
the name was changed to St. Louis Refriger- 
ator and Wooden Gutter Company; in the fall 
of 1875 we commenced to buy and manufac- 
ture yellow pine lumber, and acquired our 
first mill at Hope, Ark., in January of 1876; 
in 1880 we built saw and planing mills at 
Whelen, Ark.; in 1882 the present plant at 
Gurdon, Ark., was established; in 1884 the 
present plant at Daleville, Ark., was estab- 
lished; and we are now building a plant which 
will go into commission at Kirby, Ark., with- 
in the next sixty days. 

The earlier preducts of the Company (which 
the old style of name indicates) were refrig: 
ators, wooden gutters, etec.; the Company’s 
plant for manufacturing these products being 
situated at the corner of Maine street and 
Park avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; but, as most of 
our readers will remember, this factory was 
destroyed by the cyclone which occurred in 
1896; since which time the efforts of the 
Company have been devoted solely to the man- 
ufacture and sale of yellow pine lumber. 

We have 102,000 acres of pine land which 
has not yet had an ax in it, on which we esti- 
mate not less than 612,000,000 feet; so that 
our many friends and customers will see that 
we will be able to furnish them yellow pine 
lumber for many years to come. The change 
of name to the present style was adopted to 
properly represent the business in which the 
Company is now engaged and its personnel. 


Grayson-IMNicLeod Lumber Qo. 


Successors to 
St. Louis Refrigerator @ Wooden Gutter Company. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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ONG LEAF YELLOW PINE. 
HEAVY TIMBERS. FLO: 
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Ryland & Brooks Lumber Co. 


21S. Gay St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 
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Rough and Dressed. 


Bill Stuff, Virginia, North and South Carolina Pine and 
Georgia Pine shipped promptly. Correspondence solicited. 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine. 


MILLS AT 
Rockland, Carmona, 
Saron, Nona. 


Annual Capacity, 
150,000,000 Feet. 
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INCORPORATED. 


WACO, TEXAS. 


Pine and Cypress Lumber, 


SHINGLES, LATH. 


Exclusive Sales Agents for the 
Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Whitecastle, La. 


SEND ALL INQUIRIES 
TO WACO, TEXAS. 

















material we now out-Portland the imported Portland, 
and have forced the price of the foreign article to wither 
away more than half. 

We will not have cement building blocks, railway 
ties and fence posts tomorrow, but it does not harm 
to talk about these things in advance. Something has 
surely got to come and we may as well be looking over 
the field. I heard a yard man say the other day that 
the lumber manufacturers are getting so blankly up on 
their ear that he couldn’t do anything with them, and 
when we get all these things made of cement maybe 
they will come down a peg. 

I have heard of only three yard men who have had 
the courage to offer these cement fence posts for sale, 
and [ can’t swear that one of them has as yet sold a 
post. Farmers and others are looking at them, how- 
ever, testing their strength by standing on them, and 
wondering if they will last forever if it would not be 
good policy to put them in. 


Turning to the Pocket Planing Mill. 


You can easily imagine why Holland was so named. 
Wooden shoes are displayed in the windows, there 
is an “Oom Paul” saloon, and the names on the busi- 
ness signs read like fresh importations. After all, it 
is only the Irish that on coming here immediately 
become a part of us. You don’t hear of their settling 
in a colony by themselves, calling a town Cork, or Liver- 
pool, and trying to keep alive here the habits of their 
native country—except in the matter of wakes. They 
mix with us and would take politics out of our hands 
within twenty-four hours after they land if they could. 
You don’t find a town with the names of Mulligan, 
Ryan, Hennessy and so forth on the signs one after 
another. When they come here they are with us and 
of us and will do their share toward disposing of our 
poor whiskey. There is a little Lrish blood in me own 
veins, begobs; therefore | stand up for the Lrish. 

I had no luck in seeing the yards tere except that 
of the J. R. Kleyne estate. Mr. Kleyne died several 
years ago and three sons conduct the business. I re- 
gretted that owing to limited time I could not accept 
an invitation from one of them to see a baseball game 
that afternoon. There is nothing that suits me better 
than to break away from work and have some fun, At 
headquarters they know that the object of my having 
so much fun along the way is for the benefit of my 
health, so they never object. There is nothing like 
educating a man’s employers in the right direction. 

Holland is seven miles from the big lake, with Bear 
lake lying between; therefore it may be proper to 
call it a shore town, and if so I can testify that this 
is the best kept yard I have seen on this shore. There 
is nothing slouchy about it, and perhaps for the rea- 
son that one of the brothers is the toreman. A man 
generally does a little better for himself than some 
one else will do for him. Every pile in the yard is in 
ship shape, and in the sheds the lumber is not simply 
thrown in. You may wonder why this matter is of 
any moment to me, but.such a yard warms my blood 
and holds me in its vicinity. When I see a stouch 
of a yard [ feel like running away from it. On this 
trip | went into one yard and having seen it made 
a bee line for the street without going near the office. 
I knew there were no ideas to be gathered there that 
would do you any good, so [ skipped it to make time. 

The Kleyne brothers have had experience with a 
planing mill of pretty good size and have had enough 
of it. They say that such a mill does not pay—a fact 
that yard men are becoming alive to all over the coun- 
try. If I should do no more for the benefit of the 
yard men than to try to agitate the big planing mill, 
in connection with the average retail yard, out of ex- 
istence I feel that I will be entitled to a monument 
a foot high. The Kleyne boys are talking about a 
pocket mill, and having from experience become con- 
verted they will no doubt in time make the change. 


A ’Cute Wrinkle. 


It is my aim not to overlook those allied industries as 
they come in my way which may furnish an idea that 
may be of help to any reader of this department. With 
this object in view woodworking establishments are 
visited. In many towns yard men, planing mills and 
sash and door factories are intimately mixed. Many a 
yard man is also a planing mill man, and in several 
towns the sash and door factories are owned conjointly 





“Pull the wire through.” 


by the retail men. It is not unusual for a yard mau to be 
doing a contracting business and to such a one anything 
in the line of building news is welcome. In Minnesota 
a yard man inakes enough swings to give a ride, one 
would think, to a good share of the children of the earth. 
One of the best all around novelty factories in the coun- 
try, in which is made a variety of things from a patent 
mouse trap to a new fangled bedstead, is run in connec- 
tion with a lumber yard. 

To straighten wire as it comes in the coil from the 
factory is not so easy a job as the novice might think. 
Once coiled its tendency is to remain so. There are ma- 
chines made on purpose for straightening it, and they 
cost some money. In a shop I saw a little appliance for 
this purpose that does not cost 5 cents but which the 
factory man said does the work as well as any process 
that has been devised. 

Take a piece of brass tube, say six or seven inches 
long, of a diameter easily to accommodate the size of the 
wire to be straightened, bend it midway as per cut, fasten 





one end of this tube in the chuck of a lathe, put one end 
of the wire through far enough to grasp it, set the lathe 
revolving and then pull the wire through. It will come 
out as straight as a gun barrel. The factory man told 
me he got the idea from an o!d German who worked for 
him and who was one of the best mechanics he ever 
knew. The man says it has been worth a good many 
dollars to him, and here’s hoping it may be to some of 


7A ‘ 
Reported by Retailers. 








Quality Not in Accord With Price. 


Jamaica, Iowa, May 17.—The lumber business up to May 
1 was better than usual. Price cuts no figure. The Iowa 
farmer is the most prosperous and independent man on 
earth. Prospects here for the next four months at least are 
for light trade. As to prices, northern pine has a little too 
much steam on. We are using hemlock, basswood, yellow 
pine, cedar, fir and cypress. The higher the price goes in 
white pine the rottener the grades from wholesalers. The 
western and southern manufacturers are putting out evener 
grades and seem to be filling orders conscientiously. Think 
the policy of the retailer should be to place his orders where 
they are so filled. Cost of lumber considered, prices have 


been too close. A. G. EDMANpD, 


Conditions Fairly Good. 


STERLING, CoLo., May 19.—Trade is fairly good and coun- 
try trade is ogee up now. ‘The prospects for 1902 are 
such as should compare favorably with 1901. Stocks on 
hand are full except of finisning lumber. 

Gopparp & Ienprerson, 
ee 


Building Prospects the Best in Years. 


CARTHAGE, ILL., May 15.—The prospects for building in 
town are the best we have had for years. 'There are to be 
three business blocks built of brick and several fine resi- 
dences,; besides, the country trade will be immense, providing 
something adverse shall not happen to the fine condition of 
crops. Stocks in retail yards here are good, but bricks are 
scarce. We are going to increase our output by putting in a 
new brick machine of larger capacity. In regard to the 
price situation, we think prices are high enough; they will 
run the thing up too high and it will go to pieces. We are 
using hemlock and yellow pine piece stuff, fir and cypress 
flooring and finish ; also poplar. 

In regard to buying heavy stocks, we do not at this time 
see where there would be any advantage, as prices surely 
are as high as they will go. Let the wholesalers carry the 
stock, as they can well afford to. We do not have as much 
trouble about high prices as we did, as our trade know they 
are high and do not know as much about prices as they did 
before the raise. W. E. Lyon & Co. 


Building and Factory Outlook Good. 


_ New Briratn, Conn., May 17.—The prospect for building 

in our city for the coming season is good and our factories 

are very busy. But we dislike this continual jump in the 

wholesale price lists, though we don't know how we can 

avoid it, 7. WILCOX. 
—_—ereeroern" 


In a Typical Connecticut City. 


NorwicH, CONN., May 9.—It would be a very difficult 
thing to give you any list of the special purposes for which 
our various kinds of lumber are used. Norwich is a typical 
Connecticut city. We have nearly 300 different manufac 
turing industries within our borders, capitalized at about 
$10,000,000 and manufacturing a great variety of product. 
This is in addition to contiguous territory tributary to this 
city. In addition to being a manufacturing center, this 
city—called “The Rose of New England’—is a delightful 
residential city, an educational center, and in the leafy 
month of June, with its high hills and dales, rivers and 
brooks and harbor, is perhaps the most beautiful city in 
the world. Our theory aas been to carry in stock practi- 
cally everything in the way of lumber and manufactures of 
wood which enters into the construction of a house or mill, 
so that a contractor can enter his entire order at one place. 
In addition to the ordinary stocks, we handle gum, elm, Ore- 
gon cedar, West Virginia white pine, glass—common and 
plate—-hitching and fence posts ete. 

Toe EpwarD CHAPPELL COMPANY, 
H. H. Brewer, President. 





Doubtful of High Prices. 


Fort, COLLINS, CoLo,, May 17.-—Business is fairly good but 
stocks are low. Prices are rather high and have a tend- 
ency to retard building. We are using western finish and 
lath, because we cannot get eastern or southern at favor- 
able prices. We believe the best pelicy for retailers is to 
buy sparingly, as prices are so high that they cannot be 
maintained. 

THE CORBIN-BLACK-WILSON LUMBER COMPANY. 





Retailers Hesitate to Advance. 


AVON, ILL., May 17.—We have had a very good trade this 
spring, but think the recent advances in white pine will 
stop some building that has been contemplated. ‘There are 
more lumber yards in this section than in any other patt 
of Illinois, but we manage to get our share of trade. We 
think wholesale prices are entirely too high, as they com 
pel retailers to sell at too narrow margins, for they have 
not the heart to ask prices which would net good profits. 
In place of white pine we are substituting hemlock, spruce, 
fir, red cedar, poplar and yellow pine. We have handled fir 
for about twelve years and know of some fir porch floors 
that were laid ten years ago and show no signs of rot. We 
sell a great deal of curly yellow pine finish which we buy 
direct from the mills, and for beauty of finish consider it 
the equal of birdseye maple for casings, base, window seats 
and panel work. ‘The crop prospects are very good around 
here at present. We carry a good stock at ali times and 
think all the dealers in this section have fair stocks at pres 
ent. OLiver Crissey & SON, 

Se a ie 


Prices Retarding Building. 


Bangor, Pa., May 17.—Building operations in this tow? 
and district are very brisk and business is bound to : 
good this season, but to tell the truth we must add the 
there would be a great deal more building if prices ye 
not quite so high or if grades were a little better for t ’ 
money. We know of a number of parties who built ~ 
eral years ago, and when told of the price of the — 
building now, finding that it is from $100 to $300 er 
they have remarked that they guessed they would wait : 
while. There is no getting around the fact that the ™ 
prices of pine and hemlock tend to retard building en 
tions in the smaller fields. We invariably substitute wie 
there is any economy in so doing. F. A. Wise & Co. 
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WHERE YELLOW POPLAR LOG AND LUMBER STOCKS ARE FOUND. 


With Some Discussion of the History and Characteristics of the Wood—The Present Poplar Situation—A Large 
Demand Confronted by a Short Supply—Notwithstanding Which There is One Point Where Logs 
and Lumber are Plentiful—A Great Poplar Institution, Its Enterprising Methods and 
Large and Complete Stocks, Briefly Described and Pictorially Illustrated— 
The Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, Coal Grove Ohio. 




















Undoubtedly the most striking feature of the situation today in yellow poplar substitution for other woods which through scarcity and high prices have become 
is its scarcity, not only in shipping dry lumber but also in logs available or likely practically unavailable. 
by later tides to become available for sawing uring the present season. This uncertainty of supply is one of the factors which have always operated to 
The interchanges of experience among the manufacturers at the meeting in keep poplar at a price below its intrinsic value. It has been largely a feast or a 
Lexington, where the new Yellow Poplar Manufacturers’ Association was organized, famine as regarded the available supply. When anybody had a good log crop every- 
showed that a large number weie out of the market for sixty days or more, until one did, and the necessity of moving the stock brought prices down. In a dry 


they could saw and dry stock or until they could catch up with orders already in 
hand, Some had a good seasen’s stock of logs, but others had either light stocks 


or practically none and must operate their plants, if at all, upon oak, other hard- 











woods or something else than poplar. For the past year or more the excellent 
demand for poplar has kept stocks down to a moderate 
aggregate and this situation is now affected on the one 
side by a short log crop and on the other by an in- 


crease in building demand and by a demand for uses in 


season prices would go up, but the universal shortage left little to sell 
at the advanced prices, and those who would use poplar must become 
accustomed to using something else instead, so that in the next season 
of plentiful supply poplar must win back again at a price sacrifice the 
trade it would have retained had it been in continual supply. 


Overcoming the Difficulties. 

These factors in the poplar situation have appeared to be natural and 
inevitable. Some years ago, however, a poplar operation started out 
to overcome these difficulties as far as might be possible. It has made 
extraordinary efforts in this direction, and it is chiefly due to the dis 
tinctively original methods it has pursued that in this present time of 
scarcity in poplar it has a large, completely assorted stock of shipping 
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© Some \istorical data regarding the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, of Coal Grove, Ohio, which is the institu- 
sident } (, Fischer remarked: “Historical facts are educators of youth and interesting reminiscences for old 
Live busigess wants now is to know where he can get his orders filled promptly.” In line with this just remark, 
ONS of the present article will chiefly be devoted to answering that question as regards yellow poplar. Never- 
L Yegarlige the policy which the company has pursued and tne methods it has adopted in fulfilling its ideal of 
ring plag should be is actually necessary at the outset for a full understanding of what follows. 

d, Seeny to have been that it is the business of the poplar man to have for sale what his customer 
When he yants to buy it. In other words, he should keep a completely assorted stock, ready 
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Manipulating a Big Poplar Log. 
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Panoramic View of Lumber Yard of Yellow Poplar Lumber Co.. Coal Grove, Ohio, from Top of Mill. 


of anticipation. At times when poplar is plentifwel and 
prices such as to tempt purchasers, this company is 
not only not anxious to do all the business but appar- 
ently not especially concerned about doing even a fair 
share of it. While other manufacturers are eagerly 
competing with each other in their effort to lower their 
stocks the lumber piles around the yellow mill at Coal 
Grove gradually multiply and climb nearer the sky, 
Such orders as come in at this time are largely from 
customers who want prompt shipment and who know 
that here they will not be disappointed; or from those 
in search of some item missing from other stocks of 
poplar lumber, or of mixed orders which they want 
filled exactly as they send them in. With the begin 
ning of December, when the average stock has become 
badly broken, the requisitions upon the Yellow Poplar 
Lumber Company come not in a straggling procession 
but in a solid phalanx, and the season of its largest 


trade sets 


n from then until the next July. 

\nother peculiarity of this company’s policy of 
making a sort of yellow poplar clearing house of itself 
is the attention which it gives to mixed orders. Many 
manufacturers Jeok askance at such orders. The 
straight carload is easier for them, and the mixed 
order is neglected and subjected to various delays, or is 
perhaps partly filled with other stock than that or 
dered. The green telephone girl thought she was do 
ing the best she could for her patron when No. 535, 
which he had ealled for, being busy, she gave him the 
very next number, 536. This sort of reasoning applied 
to mixed car orders often flies as wide of the mark. 


The retail dealer ordering a mixed ear to sort up his 














View of One of the Storage Sheds for Poplar Squares. 





Panoramic View 


of Lumber Yard of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal Grove, Ohio.—Continued. 
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Panoramic Uiew of Lumber Yard of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Co.. Coal Grove. Ohio.— Continued. 





stock is not exactly pleased when, having ordered a 
few 4x4 16-foot squares to sort up his stock, he 
receives instead 4x4 14’s, of which he already has 
an ample supply. The Yellow Poplar Lumber Com- 
pany endeavors at all times to be in position to fill a 
mixed order promptly and exactly as received, and 
it does not make substitutions of any sort without 
specific instructions. When necessary to keep its 
assortment unbroken it will let straight car orders 
on certain items go to others, who perhaps may hold 
in contempt the mixed car orders which it especially 
keeps itself in position to take care of, 

Another peculiarity of the Yellow Poplar Lumber 
Company is the remarkable record which it has 
made for prompt shipments. Its records show that 
the average order is sent out within four days after 


its receipt at the oflice. In the shipping department 


i 
Hp 
i 
! 


of almost any mercantile business such a showing 
would be considered creditable; in any line of lum- 


ber something a little beyond the ordinary; but par- 
ticularly so in yellow poplar, where a delay of sixty 
days in filling a car order used to be a common 
occurrence, and where even now the customer who 
would object to waiting two or three weeks would 
be considered a “kicker.” Upon dressed stock even 
the most advanced ideas of promptness have usually 
required suflicient time to work all or a part of the 


stock from the rough after receiving the order. Here, 








Where Some of the Thick Poplar is Piled. 








Panoramic View of Lumber Yard of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Co.. Coal Grove, Ohio.—Continued. 
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Busy Times onthe Yellow Poplar Lumber Company’s Loading Dock. 











Two Yards of Poplar with 8 Inches to Spare. 


however, the purpose is to carry a sufficient stock of the great 


variety into which dressed lumber separates so that orders may 





be taken care of without waiting upon the planing mill, unless 
something outside the usual requirement is needed. 

The prompt filling of his order is of dollars-and-cents value to 
the customer more often than usually is appreciated. His inabil 





ity to find required stock at the time he is in need of it would 





mean an actual loss in the enforced substitution of something 
else more expensive or less suitable. 
The conducting of a poplar manufacturing operation in such a manner as to cater best 


to the needs of the trade, as has been seen, requires more expensive logging methods, the 













carrying of a larger stock in both rough and dressed lumber and infinite care in details, as 
well as something of foresight in anticipating and preparing for peculiar needs or develop- 
ments of the trade in advance of their actual happening. 

[t costs more money to conduct business in this way but it is worth more money to the 
customer, and thus the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company has built up and retains a large trade 
it good prices. It not only takes care of its regular customers, but at this time, when other 





manufacturers are obliged to recall their traveling men because of broken stocks, it has 
through its foresight placed itself in a position where it can take care of those unable to 
obtain their poplar requirements from former sources, There are many such in the poplar 














Salesman J. L. Cochran Likes to Have Good Lumber Back of Him. 


There are Whole Piles of Lumber Like This. 
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Such Boards are a Little Hard to Handle. 


market today. The March trade of 
the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company 
was an advance of 70 percent ove 
the volume of business done the pre 
vious March; in April the increase 
reached 130 percent, with May busi- 
ness up to the present time showing 
up equally well with April. This ad- 
vance was made over corresponding 
months of last year that were them 
selves record breakers in the volume 
of business. 


What Is Yellow Poplar Used For? 

Those within the present poplar 
consuming field—and it already has 
all the field it really needs—are fa- 
miliar with its qualities and merits, 
but here and there an occasional read- 
er might wish an answer to this ques- 
tion. 

Briefly, then, the earliest use of 
poplar was as a building material. 
The pioneer in the Ohio valley found 


it the most easily worked, and in 




















A View of.One of the Alleys. Yellow Poplar Lumber Co.. Coal Grove ‘Ohio. 


Another Glimpse of the Log Harbor. 


every way desirable, wood for build- 
ing purposes. He used it and liked it 
and continued to use it long past the 
pioneer days. Even up to the time 
of the maximum product of white 
pine there were many who still pre- 
ferred the native product and white 
pine finally crowded out poplar as a 
building and finishing wood because 
it was cheaper. As manufacture be- 
gun to develop, poplar soon found 
favor for such uses. The furniture 
manufacturers liked it for framing, 
shelving, drawers, backing and 
wherever a wood was required that 
was light yet firm and strong, easily 
worked and free from liability to 
warp and shrink. Then it came to be 
recognized that yellow poplar was 
one of the best of woods in its paint- 
taking qualities. Today the manu- 
Yacturers of fine carriages, cars, and 
other vehicle bodies requiring a paint- 
ed surface of the highest finish, use 


large quantities of poplar. It is also 











Log Harbor from Another View}Point. 








A Snapshot at'Some'Lumber Piles. 
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J, L. Cochran, 
Eastern Representative. 
Marlborough Hotel, New York City. 











C. M. Crawford. °° H.C. Creith, 
Secretary and Sales Agent. Traveling Salesman. 
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James C. Cowen, 
Northwestern Sales Representative. 
Chicago. Ill. 





Flashlight View of thel Filing Room. 





Frank Metzger, 
Western Sales Representative, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Diagonal View Across Lumber Piles—Yellow Poptar Lumber Company, Coal Grove, Ohio. 
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a favorite material with piano case makers. For the 
last twenty-five years, until within a comparatively 
recent time, the chief use of poplar has been in general 
manufactures. These same qualities, however, and its 
cheapness as compared with other timbers, perhaps more 
widely known but of really inferior qualities for many 
purposes, have led to its reintroduction and renewed 
use as a building wood. Poplar beveled siding has long 
peen a standard commodity in markets which have 
known little about the wood for many of the other pur- 
poses for which it is used; and the fact that it will hold 
paint two or three times as long as almost any other 
wood used for that purpose gives it a value which is 
not always recognized at the outset, since the cost of 
painting a house is greater than the cost of the siding 
with which it is enclosed. Just at present yellow pop- 
lar is being used more widely for this purpose than ever 
before, partly due to a wider recognition of its merits 
for this purpose but very largely because of the greatly 
increased price of white pine beveled siding and the 
short supply of it which can be obtained at any price. 
Just here also is a curious illustration of the develop- 
Up to this time 
beveled siding has been manufactured from such 6-inch 


ments of trade along certain lines. 


clear strips as could be ripped out of low grade lumber. 
The amount of this product was, however, closely lim- 
ited and consequently some of the poplar manufactur- 
ers have been in the habit of limiting the amount of 
beveled siding which they would load in a mixed car- 
load to 10,000 feet or so. 
inadequate to the new demands which have been made 


This, however, was entirel 
J ? 


upon them and further oorrespondence would reveal 
to the anxious party the fact that beveled siding could 
be manufactured from firsts and seconds lumber, but at 
a cost of some $3 in advance of its previous price. Inas- 
much, however, as this was several dollars cheaper than 
white pine siding could be secured for the necessities of 
the market have forced the manufacture of yellow pop- 
lar siding from firsts and seconds lumber and the price 
has been advanced from $19 or $19.50 to $22. 

This advance, however, has curiously enough been in 
the interest of the consumer rather than of the manu- 
facturer. The latter has to use more expensive stock 
from which to manufacture the siding that the con- 
sumer desires, but the consumer is by this advance 
enabled to secure a sufficient supply of poplar siding 
and thus is not under the necessity of accepting a much 
higher priced article or substituting some other wood 
than that peculiarly adapted for this important build- 
ing requirement. This is merely a single instance in 
which the active building operations of the present sea- 
son are making special demands upon the market. 

For turning and all varieties of porch work ete. pop- 
lar is especially adapted owing to its easy and smooth 
working qualities. It is largely used also for moldings 
and for inside work of all kinds; particularly where it 
is to be painted, although poplar also takes a nice nat- 
ural finish and especially so the curly variety. 

Big Logs and Wide Lumber. 

Still other uses of poplar are suggested by the large 
size and clear quality of the timber from which poplar 
is manufactured; and especially so of the stock of logs 
which the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company now has in 
harbor and upon which it is working. Almost: nowhere 
in the country except in the large timbers of the Pacific 
coast is there such a fine display of logs as may be seen 
in the poplar field. The poplar manufacturers think 
nothing of clear boards of a width which in white pine 
is now merely a reminiscence. Boards 30 inches and up 
are a staple article and may be obtained up to 36 and 
even 40 inches. The Yellow Poplar Lumber Company 
recentiy shipped a carload of boards 36 inches and wider. 
This wide lumber comes into special use in the building 
of coaches and other vehicles requiring wide panels, 
Which poplar can supply in a single piece. It is used 
also to a large extent as core wood upon which to veneer 
the fancy woods used for that purpose today, and for 
this purpose it is unexcelled. Another new use of yellow 
poplar is for pattern lumber and it is found for this 
purpose to give perfect satisfaction, both in being easily 
Worked by the pattern maker and in holding its shape, 
Which is one of the first essentials of pattern work. 

Waning Timber Resources. 
not surprising that such a wood should have 
an increasing popularity, but at the same time the avail- 
able Supply of yellow poplar lumber is constantly de- 
“reasing. Every year the timber recedes farther up the 
headwaters of the small streams tributary to the Big 
Sandy river, where almost all of the yellow poplar tim- 


It is 


ber of the country is located. Every year sees the retire- 
ment of some of the smaller manufacturers, whose 
sources of supply have been entirely exhausted. The 
Yellow Poplar Lumber Company owns the timber upon 
250,000 acres of land, a sufficient supply of virgin tim- 
ber to keep its plant in constant operation for several 
years; but very few manufacturing operations now have 
any extensive body of timber back of them. As the 
more easily available timber becomes exhausted the cost 
of logging is of course correspondingly increased. To 
supplement the uncertain tides of the smaller streams 
with tram roads is an expensive operation, since poplar 
does not grow in solid tracts like many other commer- 
cial woods but averages only about one and one-half 
trees to the acre, These are special features of the pres- 
ent poplar situation in addition to those which affect 
every lumbering operation, namely, the increased cost of 
labor, of teams, of food and of supplies of every sort. 

The advances in the price list made by the yellow 
poplar lumber manufacturers at their meeting at Lex- 
ington, Ky., recently and by the dressed poplar people 
at a later meeting at Columbus, Ohio, averaging about 
10 percent, were hardly representative of the greater cost 
of lumbering and manufacturing operations, and poplar 
in proportion to the intrinsic value of the wood still 
remains so much below its actual plane of value as com- 
pared with almost every other wood upon the list that 
further advances during the present season are inevit- 
able. By the majority of the consuming trade this fact 
will be recognized and cheerfully accepted. The manu- 
facturer who needs poplar in his business is getting a 
sufficiently enhanced price for his own product and the 
farmer, getting an increase of nearly or quite 100 per- 
cent on his own products over the prices of the recent 
past, is much better able to pay the poplar prices of 
today for building material than he was the lower ones 
of a year or two ago. As the virgin poplar timber of 
today, which took 150 to 200 years to grow, is gradu- 
ally being exhausted the question comes more and more 
to the front as to what it would cost to replace this 
timber by human means and by manual labor, At a 
labor cost of 25 cents a day it would eost more than 
twice as much to reproduce these poplar trees as is now 
being obtained for their whole product; -and it would be 
almost or quite impossible to reproduce the quality, for 
second growth poplar is coarser and more difficult of 
working than the virgin timber on which the Yellow 
Poplar Lumber Company is eperating. 

Full Stock of Logs and Lumber. 

Returning now to the main subject of this article, 
the present available stock of logs and lumber of the 
Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, the accompanying il- 
lustrations tell their story more completely and more 
forcibly than the text can possibly do, and need little 
in the way of explanation. The view at the top of the 
first page, taken from the mountain just above the 
ferry which connects Coal Grove with Ashland, Ky., 
just across the river, gives some idea of the extent of 
the plant and yard of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Com- 
pany, especially when it is stated that this view was 
secured from a distance of nearly three-quarters of a 
The views which next follow are devoted to the 
logs lying along the shore for four miles above the mill. 
At the upper point is the log harbor where most of the 


mile. 


logs are concentrated, although from this point one 
may walk the entire distance to the mill upon big yel- 
low poplar logs bearing the red cross of the Yellow 
Poplar Lumber Company, except for a couple of short 
breaks in their continuity. The saw mill has also for 
some time been sawing upon logs tied up at points be- 
low the mill point and still has about a month’s sawing 
to do, on these logs which are being towed up the river. 
The diagonal view across two-pages gives some idea 
of the log resources at the mill, immediately available 
at the mill of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company; but 
if the camera had been turned up-stream, instead of 
down-stream at, this point, it would have revealed at 
least an equal quality of logs in sight in the upper 
end of the harbor. The various other views of the logs 
are each taken from a different viewpoint and show 
a different portion of the log stock, while 20 or 25 per- 
cent of the season’s stock of logs are still up the river, 
although at points where the tides of May and June 
will in all probability bring them all out. 

As has already been indicated, it is the policy of the 
Yellow Poplar Lumber Company to deliver its logs 
overland to the deeper streams instead of trusting them 
to the mercies of the smaller ones; so that the first 
tides which otherwise would merely give the logs a 
good start upon the first portion of their journey shall 
bring them well toward their journey’s end. Thus upon 


the early spring tides the Yellow Poplar Lumber Com- 
pany received about 75 percent of its entire season’s 
cut of logs. 

The size and quality of these logs is better shown in 
the view at close quarters occupying the upper portion 
of the second page of this article. 

The other square illustration upon the opposite page 
shows one side of this mill with a 44-inch log upon 
the carriage, being carefully manipulated by the saw- 
yer and his assistant. At the same time the other 
side of the mill was handling a log 18 feet long and 42 
inches in diameter at its smaller end. The company’s 
saw mill is supplemented by a first class modern plan- 
ing mill and about 60 percent of the product of the 
saw mill is dressed before it is sold. But without fur- 
ther description of the mechanical equipment the bal- 
ance of the illustrations are devoted to an exposition 
of the lumber stock in which, as Mr. Fischer truly 
says, users of yellow poplar are particularly interested 
at the present time. 

Views of a Great Stock. 

From the top of the sorting shed above referred to 
was taken the series of four pietures extending across 
the top and bottom of two pages, showing the stock ef 
lumber as it may be seen by looking in different direc- 
tions from that point of view. The large amount of 
lumber represented in these four views will very readily 
suggest itself to anyone familiar with a lumber yard 
and it is remarkable, in view of the heavy trade of the 
past sixty or ninety days which the company has en- 
joyed, that so few of the piles should show any great 
amount of depletion. 

Among the items of the list which are in short sup- 
ply or entirely missing from many stocks are squares. 
One of the illustrations herewith shows the interior of 
one of the sheds in which the squares of the Yellow 
Poplar Lumber Company are stored and suggests the 
varied and complete assortment which this company 

The companion picture shows one of the alleys 
in which its thick stock is piled and it has a particu- 
larly choice assortment in all the thicknesses above 4-4. 

There are other pictures showing different views of 
the lumber piles, one of the most interesting being the 
last, a view taken diagonally across the top of the 
lumber piles. The two piles in the center of the fore- 
ground are of choice thick lumber; the one at the right 
upon which the man is standing is of firsts and seconds 


carries. 


lumber 30 inches and wider, and other piles of wide 
lumber may be seen closely about him. In the distance 
may be seen other piles of stock which either because 
of its width or of its thickness would be a particularly 
desirable addition to many a broken stock of the pres- 
ent season. 

One of the illustrations shows J. L. Cochran, eastern 
sales representative of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Com- 
pany, who, while the photographer was arranging the 
apparatus, became so absorbed in an explanation of the 
merits of the yellow poplar that when the bulb was 
pressed it caught him in one of his elucidatory ges- 
tures. 

There are several other views showing wide boards 
from 36 to 40 inches in width. When, at the Lexington 
meeting, the price list committee brought in its report 
recommending a price of $60 on firsts and seconds lum- 
ber 30 inches and wider, one of the manufacturers, in- 
quired who the humorist was who was on the commit- 
tee. As a matter of fact, however, the Yellow Peplar 
Lumber Company is getting up to $70 and $75 for some 
of its wide lumber. In the great scarcity of wide lum- 
ber in other woods it is merely a matter of finding the 
buyer who needs and appreciates such stock. 

Shipping, Sales and Salesmen. 

The picture of the loading deck which. is here pre- 
sented shows a scene of bustling activity, but one which 
may be seen there almost any day. When it is remem- 
bered that of the large number of orders handled by 
this company a great proportion are mixed carload 
orders and that this company welcomes small orders as 
well as large and gives them equal attention, the im- 
mense work of getting them out can well be appreci- 
ated; and the fact above mentioned that an average of 
only four days is required in filling its orders is a 
matter of greater surprise than ever. In order not to 
cause any future disappointment in the minds of any 
reader it should be said that not every order is gotten 
out inside of four days, but this is the average. Once 
in a while of course this company, like others, is obliged 
to wait for empty ears, although not often, as the rail- 
roads have learned to take good care of the needs of 
the company in this respect, under the pressure of due 
influence consistently and persistently exercised. 

A companion view shows a portion of the south end 
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of the loading deck curving around toward the com- 
pany’s office, which is enclosed and upon which faces 
a storage shed for moldings, casing, beveled and drop 
siding and other planing mill products. 

The three companion portraits represent J. C. Cowen, 
who travels from Chicago as the northern sales repre- 
sentative of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company; J. L. 
Cochran, eastern representative, with headquarters at 
hotel, New Frank 
Metzger, western representative, whose headquarters are 


the Marlborough York city, and 


at Indianapolis. Upon the same page may be seen 
J. M. Crawford, secretary of the company and its sales 
agent at the home office, and H. C. Creith, another of 
f They 
are standing upon the railroad track in front of the 
office, while behind 


the company‘s energetic traveling representatives. 


them long line 


of freight cars standing at the loading dock, which in a 


may be seen a 
day or two later will be speeding to every portion of 
the country loaded with orders. <A freight train made 
its appearance around the corner just in time to get 
The 


men’s force which is here given pictorial representa- 


itself taken—and very appropriately too. sales- 
tion are excellent representatives of such a company 
and they fully appreciate the peculiar advantage which 
they possess in having behind them such a large and 
fully assorted stock as that of the Yellow Poplar Lumber 
Company. It is well recognized that the average lum- 
ber salesman, standing as he does between the manu- 
facturer and the buyer of lumber, is often as much in 
sympathy with the buying side of the market as with 
the selling side. In this respect, however, these gen- 
tlemen have the advantage of having behind them an 
institution which has the same sympathy and which has 
made a particular study of the needs of the consumer 
and a particular effort to cater to them in the most 
acceptable way. It has adapted its methods not to its 
own convenience but to that of its customers and has 
gone to lengths and expense in the maintenance of a 
stock assortment and in the filling of mixed car orders 


accurately, in the taking care of small orders as well. 


as of large ones, and in its invariable rule of the ut- 
most punctuality in making shipments and indeed in 
every other of its business acts, which have been and 
It has thus 
served a special and very valuable economic purpose in 


are unique in the yellow poplar trade. 


its catering to the trade and has in this way built 
up a reputation and acquired a wide acquaintance which 
The fact that it can fill 
unusual requirements and make prompt shipments brings 


are now of great value to it. 


to it voluntarily a considerable proportion of its orders. 

In the face of the present season’s short supply of 
poplar logs and of the excellent demand both from man- 
ufacturing consumers and on account of the active build- 
ing operations of the season, poplar lumber is. still, 
strangely enough, at the present prices one of the cheap- 
est attainable woods for the many and varied uses for 
While farther 
advances are anticipated later in the season, even these 


which it is particularly well adapted. 


will hardly place poplar upon such a plane of values as 
to make the use of other woods in its place desirable. 
It would, however, be a very wise thing for the buying 
trade to anticipate its needs for poplar lumber for a 
number of months to come by laying in at the present 
time as large and well rounded a stock as would cover 
its requirements for such a period. ~ 
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Alabama. 


Decatur—E. C. Payne is rebuilding his planing mill, re- 


cently burned. 
Louisiana. 
Manning—W. J. Tipton is erecting a saw and shingle mill. 


Indiana. 


Mitchell—W. L. Brown is building a 20,000 feet 


daily 
capacity saw mill. 
Ilinois. 


Chicago—The Illinois Moulding Company will build a 
planing mil. 


Kentucky. 


Covington—The Ohio Scroll & Lumber Company will re- 
build its plant, recently burned, at once. 


Maine. 


Jefferson—Frank Davis is erecting a stave, heading and 
shingle mill. 


Minnesota. 
Skipton Bros. & Brown are building a saw mill. 
Ohio. 
Nicola Bros. will erect a planing mill. 
Washington. 
Mr. Wadsworth will erect a saw mill. 
Wisconsin. 
Oshkosh—Radford Bros. & Co. will rebuild their plant, 
recently burned. 
British North America. 
Py foun edie neoaaiee, Glennie will erect a saw mill of 


Ronneby 


Cleveland 


Gray's Spur 


The Record. 


Alabama. 

Tuscaloosa—E. U. and M. T. Forbyce, T. B. Allen, R. P. 
rownell, W. E. Poweis and others have organized the 
Tuscaloosa Lumber & Manufacturing Company, with $20,000 
capital stock. 





Arkansas. 
Fulton—-The Clear Lake Hardwood Company has sold out. 
Piggott—The Goeppinger & Meyers Company has been in- 
corpo.ated, with authorized capital of $25,000. 
Pike City—The Detroit Timber & Lumber Company has 
sold out to the Pike City Lumber Company, Incorporated. 
Winton & Gilbert have been succeeded by the Pike City 
Lumber Company. 
California. 
San Francisco—The Pennsylvania Lumber Company, with 
$300,000 cap.tal, has been incorporated by D. G. Curtis, 
J. M. Bemis, C. H. Holbrook and others, 


Colorado. 

Burlington—W. H. Abbott is establishing a yard. 

It. Collins—The Gilcrest Lumber Company, of Kearney, 
Neb., will open a yard here. 

Pueblo—The Minnequa Cooperage Company, with $25,000 
capital, has been incorporated. 

Trinidad—O. L. Davis has been succeeded by the O. L. 
Davis Lumber Company. 


Florida. 
Branford—Elliott & Trew have been succeeded by George 
W. Elliott. 
Lacoochee—T, C. Fuller has sold out. 
Montague—The Ocala Lumber Company has been suc- 


ceeded by the Centrai Lumber Company, Incorporated.——— 
S. S. Savage & Sons are reported as having sold out. 

Pensacola saars, Dundoody & Co. have made an ass‘gn- 
ment, 

Tallahassee—The Marianna Manufacturing Company has 
been incorporated, with capital stock of $30,000. 

Georgia. 

Waynesville—William Wiggins has recently commenced a 
saw mill business. 

Ilinois. 

Chicago—Samson J, Canman, of S. J. Canman & Co., has 
filed petition in bankruptey.———The Chicot Lumber Company 
has increased its capital from $200,000 to $500,000. 

Des VPlaines—William FE. Jones has bought out Lottie 
Morey. 

Dewey—E. C. Sale has been succéeded by Thomas Ogden. 

Kast St. Louis—J. L. Lane, Alexander Lendrum and D. V. 
Samuels have incorporated the Kast St. Louis Walnut Com- 
pany, with $33,000 capital stock. 

Joliet—Wilcox Bros. are reported as closing out. 

Kings—The White Rock Klevator Company is putting in 
a stock of lumber. 

Morris—The Ross Lumber Company has succeeded Thomas 
If. Ross & Co. 

Orangeville—-Robert Musser has sold out. 

Plainfield—-George R. Hill has bought out Wilcox Bros. 

Vandalia—The Walker Store Company has been succeeded 
by the Standard Cooperage & Lumber Company. 


Indiana. 

Danville—A. Rudd, John Newman and Charles EF. Howell 
have incorporated the A. Rudd Lumber Company, with 
$10,000 capital. 

Greencastle—John N. Lynch is reported as selling out. 

Evansville—A. J. Perry has closed out. 

Madison—The Madison Planing Mill & Lumber Company 
lias been incorporated, with $12,000 capital stock, by Harry 
Ilargan, Fergus Cochran and others. 

Nappanee—-Coppes, Zook & Mutschler Company has _ in- 
corporated, with authorized capitai of $400,000. 

Sanborn—The Claude Hill Lumber Company, with $7,000 
capital, has been incorporated by Claude Hill, Della Hill 
and P. H. King. ; 

Indian Territory. 


Davis—-H. C. Draughan & Son have been succeeded by 
the H. C. Draughan & Sons Company, Incorporated. 

Duncan—B. F. Blount and the Duncan Lumber Company 
are reported out of business. 

Marietta and Mill Creek—H. C. Draughon & Son 
been succeeded by the H. C. Draughon’s Sons Company. 


lowa. 
Pietsch & Co, have sold out to the Iowa Lumber 


have 


Alden 
Company. 
Arion—-G. N. Copeland has 
Schneider Company. 
Blakesburg—I*. M. Tinsley has recently commenced busi- 
ness. 
Blairsburg—The D. M. Andrews Grain & Lumber Com- 
pany has sold out to the Lane-Moore Lumber Company. 
Blanchard—Ridgeway & Thurman have succeeded George 
Palmer & Co. 
Bondurant—C, I, 
Woods & Co. 
Chariton—B. N, Woods has succeeded Havelson & James. 
Conesville—Underwood Bros. have succeeded A. W. Un- 
derwood. 
Creston—George M. Palmer & Co. have sold out to Jack- 
son & Sherry. 
© Imogene—George Palmer & Co. have sold out to W. D. 
rone, 
Lowden—C, H. Plade has sold out. 
Shenandoah—The Green Bay Lumber Company has suc- 
ceeded George Palmer & Co. 
Troy Mills—h. Gard is reported as having sold out. 
Vail—The Vail Mill & Elevator Company will open a re- 
tail yard, 
Vining—Frank Benesh is reported out of the lumber busi- 
ness. 
Wellsburg—Primus & Bode have sold out to the Iowa 
—— eee: ‘ 
nfield—-Ditmars & Ayers have established yard,.——. 
W. L. Holden has sold out. miei 
Kentucky. 
Hartford—J. R. Phipps has succeeded J. W. Ford and will 
“— a planing mill. 
lowesville—Kaufmann Bros. will retire from business. 
Louisville—The Kaufmann Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated, with authorized capital stock of $20,000. 
Louisiana. 
Noble—Tne R. L. Trigg Lumber Company has been re- 


organized as the Noble Lumber Company, with pai 
capital of $100,000. sail oeuen 


sold out to the Nye & 


Thorp has been succeeded by J. H. 





Maine. 
Augusta—lIllinois-Cuban Land Company, capital stock 
$75,000, has been organized by F. L. Dutton vor EK. F. 


Whittum, of Augusta. 

Bangor—H. P. Bradley, of Tomahawk, Wis., is president 
and treasurer of the Bradley Land & Lumber Company, just 
organized here with $150,000 capital. 

Portland—Henry P. Cox and Frederick M. Harmon have 


organized the Rumford Lumber Compan 
$500,000. pany, capitalized at 
Maryland. 
Krug—A. Knabb & Co. have sold out. 
Massachusetts. 


Greenfield—I’. W. Burnham, E. FE, Todd and E. W. Todd 
have organized the Burnham-Todd Lumber Company. 

Oxford—Chaftee Bros. have solid out to the Colonial Lum: 
ber, Iron & Box Company. 


Tyringham—The Tyringham Lumber 


Company has d's. 
solved partnership. ji 
Michigan. 

Detroit—The Independence Lumber Company, with $15,. 
000 capital, has been incorporated by C. W. Baird, W. H, 
Ball and Edward Goodrich. 

Houghton—-Cleaver & Sherman will open a yard here, 

Lansing—The Lansing Veneered Door Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $5,000 to $50,000. 

Linden—wN, F. House has been succeeded by Elmer Ripley, 

Lowell—Frank R. Ecker has been succeeded by Ecker ‘& 
Foster, 

Menominee-—Weidemann & Clough are establishing a re- 
tail yard. : 

Minnesota. 

Blooming Prairie—The Veblen-Hagna Lumber Company 
has changed style to the Northwestern Lumber Company 
and removed its headquarters to Crookston, Minn. 

Chattield—M. H. Crane has bought the Standard Lumber 
Company's yard. 

Elbow Lake—J. J. Hauge & Co. have changed style to 
the Hauge Lumber & Hardware Company. 

Minneapolis Transfer—B. I. McMillan and C. W. Dewey 
have incorporated the Transfer Lumber Company, with 
$100,000 capital stock, and will establish a large yard here 

Nassau—J. C. Hewitt has sold out to the Madison Lum- 
ber & Hardware Company. 

Missouri. 

Clarence—Scrutchfield & Perry are reported out of busi- 
ness, 

Diamond—The Diamond Lumber Company has recently 
commenced business. 

St. Louis—The Koerner-Buder-Borrowman Lumber Com- 
pany has increased its capital from $20,000 to $50,000,—— 
The Western Hydeia Box Company has incorporated, with 
capital stock of $50,000. 

Mississippi. 

Lyman—The Gulf Coast Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated, with $50,000 capital. John H. Gary and F. W. 
i’atheree are the incorporators. 

Mount Olive—The Mount Olive Lumber Company, with 
$25,000 capital stock, has been incorporated. 

Natchez—The Adams Lumber Company has increased its 
capital to $25,000. 

Pelahatchee—The Pelahatchee Lumber Company is re- 
ported out of business. 

Montana. 

Missoula—The Western Lumber Company has transferred 

its plant to the Western Montana Flouring Company. 


Nebraska. 


Lincoln—The Whitebreast Coal & Lime Company has 
changed style to the Whitebreast Coal & Lumber Company. 


New Hampshire. 
Portsmouth—The John §S. Clary Lumber Company has 
been incorporated, with $25,000 capital, by A. EB. Knowlton, 
Boston ; Joseph B. Dow and Charles C. Smith, Kittery. 


New Jersey. 
South Amboy—Sexton & Donnell have been succeeded by 


J. A. Sexton. 
New York. 

Castile—M. E. Pond has established a yard. 

Marion—Clark & Stearns have been succeeded by Stearns 
& Co. 

Clayton—The Clayton Lumber & Milling Company, with 
$25,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by W. A. Dy- 
gert, M. J. Morrison and others. 


North Carolina. 
Clayton—Horne & Vinson have sold out to the Clayton 
Manufacturing Company, Incorporated. 
Whiteville—The Whiteville Lumber 
creased its capital to $50,000. 
Williamson—Dennis Simmons, of the Dennis 
Lumber Company, is dead. 


North Dakota. 

Church’s Ferry—Noltimier & Jacobson have sold out to 
the St. Anthony &- Dakota Elevator Company. 

Courtney—O. L, Langworthy, F. S. Chamberlain and D. 
A. Langworthy have incorporated the Langworthy Lumber 
Company, with $50,000 capital stock. 

Langdon—The Langdon Lumber Company has recently 
commenced business. 

Maddock—The Northern Lumber Company has succeeded 
Goodnow Torrison. 

Oberon—Goodnow Torrison has sold out to the Northern 
Lumber Company. 

Wales—-Kraemer & Kieffer have been succeeded by John 
Kraemer. 

Willow City 
son & Crites, 


Company has in- 


Simmons 


J. M. Watson has been succeeded by Wat- 


Ohio. 

Bremen—The Bremen Lumber Company has dissolved and 
Rh. H. Griffith sold his interest to G. L. Swinehart. 

McClure—The McClure Saw & Planing Mill Company has 
been succeeded by Willoughby & Miller. : 

New Carlisle—Joseph Murphy has been succeeded by §. C. 
Goodall. ‘ 

Toledo—The W. S. Booth 
menced business. a 

Toledq—aA receiver has been appointed for the Ephart 
Lumber Company.——The Chamberlain Weather Strip & 
Screen Company, with $10,000 capital, has been incorpo 
rated. 

Upper Sandusky—The plant of the McArthur-Grafton 
Company has been purchased by James Grafton and Peter 
McArthur. a 

Xenia—Ginn & Barnett have been succeeded by J. T. Bar- 
nett. ¢ ‘ 


Company has recently com- 


Oklahoma Territory. 
Harrison—A yard has been established by the II, A. Earns 
Lumber Company. 
Oklahoma—A. Ketcham has sold out to T. F. Sullivan. 
Ralston—The P. T. Walton Lumber Company has com- 
menced business. 


Oregon. 


Sandy—Cummings & Cole have sold out to Johnson & 
Johnson, 


Pennsylvania. 4 
Philadelphia—Thomas Williams, jr., & Co. have dissolved. 
Samuel Williams continues the business. ded 
Philadelphia—W. J. Lanigan & Co. have been succeede 
by W. A. Ginther. a 
Reading—The Central Lumber Company has been inco 
porated with $12,000 authorized capital. . the 
Stroudsburg—William Wal!ace has been succeeded by , 
Frisbee Lumber Company. 


South Dakota. 


Buffalo Gap—M. Henne has purchased M. Alexander's In 
terest in the lumber yard here and will continue the 
ness. od ard 
Corona—The I. W. Carpenter Company has opened a y 
here. 

Texas. 


Beaumont—The H. S. Bering Lumber Company, 
$10,000 capital, has been incorporated. © HL, Smith 
Fort Worth—S. P. Smith, Rowden Tims and C.. mith 
have incorporated the S. P. Smith Lumber Company, 
20,000 capital stock. 
. Luling-Keith & Dillard have been absorbed by the Luling 
Lumber Company. % 
Temple—_'The Bell County Lumber Company has been suc 
ceeded by J. C. Stith & Son. 
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Tempson (near)—J. J. Harris has been succeeded by Har- 
ig & Victory. > 
” Washington. 

Ferndale—The Clark Shingle Company has filed petition 
for dissolution. 


Newport—J. McInnis & Sons will establish a saw mill 
net pokane The White Pine Lumber Company has increased 


vapital from $24,000 to $50,000, 
ag one The Donahue-Caithness Lumber 
made petition to disincorporate. 


West Virginia. 


Fairmont—The Fairmont Trust Company, to manufacture 
and deal in lumber ete., has been incorporated, with $100,- 
00 capital, by C. W. Arnett, W. H. Arthur, J. A. Clark 
and others. 


Company has 


Wisconsin. 
Mellen—The George E. Foster Lumber Company has sold 
its local business to George E. Foster.——The Foster-Lati- 


mer Lumber Company, with $125,000 capital, has been in- 
corporated by G, K. Foster, H. I. and C. F. Latimer. we 

Merrill—Sig Heineman has succeeded the George E. Fos- 
ter Lumber Company here. 


Menominee—Weidemann & Clough have opened a hard- 
wood yard. ‘ ; : 

Milwaukee—J. A. Swenson is going out of the planing 
mill business. 

Racine—Clayton D. Quaw has recently commenced busi- 


ness. 
Spring Valley—Tanberg Bros. 
anberg-Sieberns Company. 
Stevens Point—-The North Shore Spruce Company has 
been incorporated, with authorized capital stock of $100,- 
000. 
Wausau The George E. Foster Lumber Company has 
sold its yard at this point to Ben Heineman.——-The Pike 
City Lumber Company has been incorporated, with capital 
of $200,000. Incorporators: C. J. Winton, C. S. Gilbert 
and Neal Brown. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Manitoba. 

Westbourne—The Standard Lumber Company, with capital 
of $125,000, has been incorporated by Peter and A. D. Mc- 
Arthur, George Barr, G. O. Bellamy and others. 

Ontario. 

Meaford—The Seaman-Kent Company, Limited, has been 
incorporated by W. B. Seaman, Frank Kent, J. M. Sparrow 
and others, with $100,000 capital stock. 


have been succeeded by 








Quebec. 
Quebec—Dobell, Beckett & Co. have reorganized under 
same style. 
CASUALTIES. 
Arkansas. 


Kedron—I'rank Kendall's plant was destroyed by fire last 
week. The loss is about $2,000, with no insurance. 

Lake City—The mill of the Lake City Shingle & Lumber 
Company was burned last week. ‘The loss is about $7,000 ; 
covered by insurance. ‘ 

California. 


Truckee—On May 11 the box factory of the Truckee Lum- 
ber Company was burned, causing a loss of $200,000. 
Colorado. 
Mancos—The saw mill owned by P. A. 
stroyed by fire last week. 
insured for $1,500, 


Hiebler was de- 
The loss is estimated at $6,500; 


Florida. 


Muskogee—On May 11 fire destroyed the plant of the 
Southern States Lumber Company, entailing a loss of $35,- 
000, with insurance of $22,700. 


Illinois. 


Champaign—On May 16 fire damaged the Alexander Lum- 
ber Company’s yards to the extent of $1,000. 
Indiana. 
Harter & Son’s saw mill was burned last 
week. Loss, $1,000. 
Kast Chicago—On May 15 fire damaged the plant of 
Lesh, Prouty & Abbott to the extent of $3,000. 


Nashville—The saw mill of Samuel Long was burned last 
week. 


Dalton—J. L. 


lowa. 
Farlin—On May 15 fire caused a $4,000 loss to the 8. C. 
Lee Lumber Company ; no insurance. 
Kentucky. 
Torrent— ire destroyed lumber valued at $3,000 owned 
by Floyd Day, last week. 
Maine. 
Leeds Center—On May 12 C. D. White & Son’s saw mill 
was burned, causing a loss of about $8,000, with no insur- 


ance, The mill will be rebuilt at once. 
Michigan. 
Kast Jordan—Fire destroyed the shingle and saw mills 


of the Southern Lumber Company on May 15. 
estimated at $25,000; partially insured. 

South Arm—The saw mill of the South Arm Lumber Com- 
pany was burned May 16, causing a loss of about $16,000. 

‘ New Hampshire. 

North Sanbornton—-A fire loss of $1,000 was sustained by 
the burning of I, W. Preston’s saw mill on May 11. 


New York. 


The loss is 


New York city—Fire destroyed about $1,000 worth of 
ag at the yards of the Dunbar Lumber Company last 


_Riverhead The saw and planing mill of John E. Young 
Was destroyed by fire last week, causing a loss of $6,000, 
with no insurance. 

_ North Carolina. 
I Thermal City—On May 15 the plant of the Golden Valley 
‘imber Company was burned. Loss $8,000, partially in- 


sured. 
Ohio. 


inser )—_7 ire destroyed the saw mill of 
: ocated in Twinsburg township, causing a loss 
of $2,000 ; with no insurance. 

Tontlmore Myers & Wolf's saw mill was burned last week. 
88 is about $3,000, with no insurance. 


Pennsylvania. 
(near)—D, M. Henry’s saw mill was burned 
meme rhe loss is about $1,000, with no insurance. 
Sones more The planing mill owned by P. J. Manley was 
~ dal fire on May 12. Loss is estimated at $5,000; 
‘ ance, 


Chagrin Falls 
. H. Emery, 


Cookport 
last week 


ii. Tennessee. 
turing (2nooga The planing mill of the Central Manufac- 
55.00 ompany was burned last week, causing a loss of 
99,000 ; insured for $30,000. 
a Virginia. 
igh ae Valley—On May 14 fire damaged the saw mill of 
€ & Duval to the extent of $2,000, 


West Virginia. 

Ceredo—On May 14 the mills of R 

were burned, causing a 
sured. 


W. Kennedy & Co. 
loss of $220,000; partially in- 


Wisconsin. 

Bear Creek—The saw, planing and shingle mill of J. W. 
Raisier & Son was burned last week. 

Beaver—tThe cedar yard of the Wilbur Lumber Company 
was burned on May 15, causing a loss of about $2,000. 

Dollarville—Fire destroyed Danaher & Melindy’s dry shed, 
causing a loss of $6,000; no insurance. 

Mt. Horeb—Thompson & Nichokoy’s planing mill 
burned, causing a loss of $2,000. 

British North America. 

New Westminster (near)—The dry kiln of the Welch 
Manufacturing Company was damaged to the extent of $2,- 
500 on May 9. 


LOGGING NEWS. 


ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Mlay 21.—Rains have fallen 
nearly every day the past week, greatly improving the 
stage of water in the Mississippi and tributaries and 
guaranteeing good driving conditions for a month or 
longer at the least. There has been such a heavy rain- 
fall the past few weeks and it has been so continuous 
that river men are beginning to apprehend that they 
may have too much of a good thing. However, they 
can stand a very much further rise in the river without 
danger of loss through high water and they are not 
worrying about this problem half as much as they were 
about low water a month ago. 

The rains the past week have been the heaviest thus 
far, the largest quantities falling in the northern half 
of the state, where they have floated into the rivers 
and lakes and have been extremely useful in getting 
logs out into the main rivers. During the twenty-four 
hours ending this morning .22 inches of rain fell at 
Minneapolis and along the Mississippi as far as St. 
Cloud. At Detroit City, Park Rapids and other more 
northerly towns including Duluth, showing that there 
was a wide sweep to the storm all over the northern 
part of the state, the rainfall was from .63 inches to 
1.33 inches or from three to six times as much as at 
this point. These conditions it must be understood 
have existed during almost the entire week and the 
rise in the rivers and lakes has been remarkable. 

There seems to be no question now that all of the 
logs cut the past winter will be gotten out with water 
transportation. Conditions are very favorable, and 
on the main channel of the river great progress has 
been made in bringing down drives, which means that 
the supplies of logs spoken of as on the way a week 
ago will reach Minneapolis sooner than was expected. 

At present the log supply is more than sufficient for 
the needs of the manufacturers at this point. With 
a favorable stage of water turning operations are being 
carried on under the best possible conditions and the 
mill ponds are kept filled up all the time. All the 
mills are running now on full time and the production 
during May will undoubtedly equal if it shall not 
exceed the best record made for this month in the local 
history of white pine manufacture. 


was 











THE OUTLOOK IN MAINE. 

BAncor, Me., May 19.—All conditions in the lumber 
trade continue favorable, with the exception that for 
some days high winds have retarded the progress of 
some of the drives, while forest fires are beginning to 
excite some apprehension. The past week was the wind- 
iest ever known in May in this region, a westerly gale 
blowing with undiminished force for three days. On 
Moosehead jake booms of logs broke away from the 
towing steamers, and large numbers of the logs en route 
to the outlet for the Kennebee river drives are now 
seattered about the lake. Most of these logs, if not all 
of them, can be recovered, but the expense will be con- 
siderable, bearing heavily upon the small operators, 
who sell their logs delivered at the outlet. 

Notwithstanding the liberal rains of early May, the 
woods now appear to be very dry and for a week fires 
have been raging in all directions. Up to this time 
not much damage has been done and it is expected 
that further rains will put a stop to the fires. 

The drives are all coming along at a satisfactory 
rate and only a protracted early drouth can now pre- 
vent the logs from coming into boom in good season. 





ON NEW BRUNSWICK RIVERS. 


Sr, Joun, N. B., May 19.—Nearly 17,000,000 feet of 
logs are hung up until next fall on the Machias, a Maine 
tributary of the St. John. A dam at the outlet of a 
lake, having a 13-foot head of water, gave way a week 
ago and left the logs high and dry. The dam will be 
repaired, but the logs will not be gotten out before fall. 
Nearly 14,000,000 feet of these logs was for the Ashland 
(Me.) Lumber Company. 

The latest reports from the upper St. John are again 
discouraging. The Tobique drives are said to be safe, 
but away up stream there are 40,000,000 feet of logs 
which, owing to a rapid fall of water and absence of 
rain, are in danger of being hung up. Reports have sel- 
dom been more conflicting from week to week than they 
have been this spring, but it is probable that the great 
bulk of the logs will come out before the close of the 
season. 

Some unmarked logs that came down with the early 
spring freshet were sold at auction last week. The 
spruce brought $11.30 a thousand; cedar, $9; hemlock, 
$4. Rafting has begun at the Fredericton booms and 
rafts will soon be coming down, 
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IT HAS NO EQUAL!—WHAT? 


wry 
Cumberland River 
Yellow Poplar 


We have 

it Rough and 
Dressed—-SIDING, 
CEILING, FLOORING, 
and MOULDINGS. “< 


. EXPORT STOCK IN ANY THICKNESS. 


T. J. Asher & Sons, 


WASIOTO, KENTUCKY. 


Lumber 








2 in. Log Run Basswood. 
. 134,1% & Zin. Plain and Red Log Run Birch, 
% & 2 in. Curly Birch. 
% in. Soft Maple. 
& 2in. Black and White Ash. 
,» 1% & 2 in. Log Runand Soft Elm. 
1& 2in. Log Run ite Oak. 

1,14, 1% & 2in. Hard Maple. 

1, 1% & 1% in. Birds Eye apie. 
Also a good stock of lumber gnitable for crating. 


JOHN ARPIN LUMBER CO, °**"54"™s 
GEO. D. EMERY, 





Importer and Man- 
ufacturer 





Veneer Department. Mahoga ny Lumbe r, 
sat at bnreoagne: 


Bird'styeMapie, | | Spanish Cedar.... 


Mar! ere cts, Cigar Box Lumber 
and Veneers. 


mw 5 
| Mungarian Ash. | citice, mill, Yord, Selecreem, 


Nos. | to 41 Broadway, CHELSEA, MASS. 











DENNIS BROS. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesale Dealers in 


Hardwood Lumber. 


We are in the market for OAK, ASH, 
HICKORY and other Hardwood Lumber 
for which we pay cash. Prompt Shipments 
Direct from our Mills by Rail or Water. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE. 
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DRY 
THICK 
MAPLE 


Our Specialty. 
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We have aa large stock of Dry Michigan Hard 
Maple from 1 to 4% inch in thickness, also 


Birch, Elm, Oak, Ash, 


ond other Hardwoods.....- sescnkéeecudehan Gees om 


W.O. KING & CO. 


Loomis St. Bridge, CHICAGO. 
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\ ISS Matar ha | Dade st fk F 
¢g i We are exclusive Walnut Manufac- q 
‘ id turersand Exporters. Ample stocks, i 
¢ Miatrect wanes 

2 ; * 

Lesh, Prouty & Abbott Co. 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA. 



















D. A. SANDERS, Pres’t. 
HAINES EGBERT, 
Sec’y & V-P 


Sanders & Egbert 
Company, 


res’t, 
JOHN W. EGBERT, Treas. 


WHOLESALE 
HARDWOOD 
LUMBER... 


Maple, Basswood, Whitewood, Oak, 
Cherry, Hickory, Ash, Butternut. 


Goshen, Indiana. 


BLACK WALNUT & THIN 
LUMBER A SPECIALTY, 


MILLS AT GOSHEN AND 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 
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Annual 
ac Capacity 
7,000,000 Feet. 
Export Trade 
ad fu Our Specialty. 


Always on the 
Market 
for Good 
Walnut Logs. 
Ample Stock 3-8 “— aaa a, 
to 16-4 in. in all SPECIALTY hod for 
Grades. 4 > ces. 


Penrod Walnut Corporation, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 











] 

? WE ARE RELIABLE 

4 SHIPPERS OF 

‘ Maple, Beech, Birch, 

, Basswood, Elm, Cherry, 
Ash, Hemlock, Pine, : 

, and Cedar Shingles. 

é —__—— 

, ( 

) 

2 Kevtey Snincte Co. | 

TRAVERSE CITY, MICH. 

















F, E. CREELMAN, Pres’t, 
Cairo, Ill. 


F. H. SMITH, Sec’y & Treas. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


F.E. CREELMAN 
Lumber Co., 


MILLS, 
ARI. ANSAS and MISSOURI. 


CAIRO, ILL. 








THE SOUTHWEST. 


eee 
AT THE EAST TEXAS CENTER. 

Houston, Tex., May 20.—A number of the com- 
panies represented at this point report a decrease in 
the demand for yard stock, while the call for special 
bill timber is as heavy as ever. The lessening in the 
call for yard stock, if it may be so termed, is due to 
the fact that the planters are now attending to their 
crops and are not in the market for lumber. In small 
towns this gives rise to the quiet trade conditions 
usually obtaining at this time, and building is prac- 
tically at a standstill so far as new contracts are con- 
cerned. In the larger cities this factor is not so much 
in evidence and trading conditions are as good as ear- 
lier in the season. ‘The demand for railroad stoeks and 
special bills is still heavy and those making a specialty 
of this elass of business are having all the trade they 
can possibly handle, 

“So far as [| can see, judging from our own order 
books,” said M. L. Womack, cashier of the Trinity 
River Lumber Company, there has been no decrease in 
the demand for yard stocks, and in saying this I know 
I disagree with many other people equally as_ well 
posted. The fact is, however, we make a specialty of 
yard stocks, and naturally have more of this class of 
business than other houses. Our books today show 
more orders than they did sixty days ago, and we have 
not yet been able to catch up with our orders.” 

EK. K. Dillingham, of the Big Tree Lumber Company, 
waxed enthusiastic over the prospects in the longleaf 
pine district near Rose Pine, La. In speaking of the 
prospects there he said: 

We have just gotten our new mill at Rose Pine in good 
running order and expect to run it at its full capacity. We 
purchased this mill from the Diamond Lumber Company and 
have had everything remodeled and put in first class work- 
ing condition. We have some of the finest longleaf pine 
timber in the south in the neighborhood of this mill and 
have negotiations under way to secure larger tracts. This 
mill is located on the Kansas City Southern railway and 
we expect to find an outlet for our cut in the central states. 
Conditions are first class in every respect, and all the mills 
are running full time and at their full capacity. 

The Palmetto Lumber Company is having a thor- 
oughly equipped plant erected at a point three and a 
half miles north of Oakhurst, to consist of a saw mill 
with daily capacity of about 60,000 feet, planer, dry 
kilns and all other equipment necessary for a_ thor- 
oughly modern plant. The company’s tram road is be- 
ing extended so as to make conneetion with the rail- 
road at that point. 

The new mill of the J. I. Campbell Lumber Company, 
nine miles north of Warren, on the Warren, Corsicana 
& Pacific railroad, has been finished and tested and the 
new plant is now in excellent running condition. The 
company now has two mills at this point, but the capac- 
ity of the other is not as great as of the one just 
finished, which will eut- between 60,000 and 75,000 feet 
daily. 

For the last twelve months the mills at Lake Charles 
have had considerable trouble in securing logs, due to 
the low stage of water in the Sabine river. They have 
been forced to depend almost entirely upon tide water 
logs or those that could be floated during the daily 
tides, which was very unsatisfactory. Mr. Hoyle, a 
purchasing agent for the Kirby Lumber Company, said 
that the mills located at Lake Charles had timber 
enough cut to last them at least a twelve-month pro- 
vided they could secure them, but that owing to the 
difficulty in regard to the water this entire cut was 
tied up in a manner that rendered it practically use- 
less, at least at present. The late rains, however, have 
relieved this difficulty to some extent and the timber 
in the lower part of the river has been floated. Con- 
siderable damage has resulted to the logs on account. 
of the time intervening between their being cut and 
delivery to the saw, ond in some instances the sap has 
been greatly damaged. The extent of the injury done 
will not be known until the logs have been turned into 
lumber. Those that have been immersed in the water 
from the time they were cut until now have not suf- 
fered on this account, but those left exposed to the air 
have suffered materially. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN ARKANSAS. 

TWXARKANA, ARK., May 19.—Reports are coming in 
freely as to recent rains and there is an appreciable 
difference in orders received during the past week. 
While inquiries have been quite plentiful orders were 
getting somewhat scarce, but since the rains the boys 
have become refreshed, business is looking up con- 
siderably and there is now ample justification for the 
hope that has been latent in the breasts of all lumber- 
men that the summer would witness no great reductien 
in prices or in volume of business. While they are 
not out of the woods as yet, an opening can be seen 
and prices will no doubt remain undisturbed. 

It is stated that “He who makes two blades of grass 
to grow where only one blade grew before is a public 
benefactor.” If this is the case, parties who are at 
work near El Paso, Tex., will certainly be benefactors 
to that arid region. There was a gentleman here 
a few days ago for the purpose of getting quotations on 
2x6 flooring to make a canal thirty miles long by 12 
feet wide and 6 feet high. This is a straight canal and 
in addition to the lumber that will be used for this 
work there will be a great deal more used in laterals. 

Russ Daniel, of the Pelican Lumber Company, Shreve- 
port, La., was a pleasant visitor during the past 
week, 

W. M. Johnson, of the Athens Lumber Company, 
Athens, La., was here a few days ago for the first time 


in sevetal years, 


Harry Garrett, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, was in the city during the week and as 
usual got up a whist game. 

W. R. Salmon, of Pleasanton, La., disposed of his 
interest with 'T. C. Connell & Son a few days ago and 
is now looking for a location in the saw mill business, 
He has been in the city for a few days getting ideas 
from his saw mill friends. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Company, St. Louis, is now in this section looking after 
the interests of his company. 

J. I. Gresley, manager of W. E. Kelley & Co.’s St, 
Louis office, has been spending a few days here getting 
acquainted, 

S. P. Skeen, one of the rising young lumbermen of 
the southwest and secretary of the Arkansas Lumber 
Company, Wells, Tex., visited his parents here during 
the week. 

W. M. Atwood, proprietor of the Dark Corner Lumber 
Company, Bassett, Tex., was in the city during the week, 


THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 


MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLr, ALA., May 19.—Stocks of sawn timber have 
increased 7,000 pieces at gulf ports during the past 
week and the price at Mobile is 16 to 164 cents. Last 
week 1,500 pieces, 30 cubic foot average, sold at 16} 
cents. Demand is weak at the moment, but the outlook 
is decidedly bright and prices are certain to advance 
owing to the strong position of the home market and 
the increased cost of stumpage and production. During 
the past week 7,000 pieces came down to Mobile, 2,500 
of which were contracted, 

There is no improvement to report in River Plate 
prices. Stocks are large and imports into Brazil since 
January | amounted to 8,846,000 feet, while those into 
River Plate were 37,257,000 feet. Three cargoes of the 
above amount were lost. There has been a falling off of 
over 6,000,000 feet over the same time last year, while 
there are now about 7,000,000 feet loading. There is 
some inquiry coming in, but little if any of this is being 
placed. 

The demand is strong from Mexico, especially for 
railroad material, but business is restricted owing to 
the scarcity of tonnage of a convenient size. Fifteen 
thousand ties were placed at Mobile the past week at 
satisfactory prices. Mexico is now our best customer 
for medium grade, 

The coastwise demand is good and prices fair. The 
Hand Lumber Company, Dolive, Ala., and the Robinson 
Land & Lumber Company, Chicora, Miss., have an order 
for 2,000,000 feet of railroad material and car sills. 
This order is for Montreal and will be loaded on the 
steamer Atbara, now due at Mobile. 

The mills at Mobile are running full time and those 
at Pascagoula, Logtown, Pearlington and Favreport, 
Miss., are taxed to their utmost. 

The interior market is still strong and standard car 
sills have been advanced to $12 f. o. b. mill. Five 
hundred thousand feet were placed during the week at 
this figure to be shipped east via Mobile. 

A new departure in the business is that of the ship- 
pers buying logs on the market and paying the mills to 
saw them up in an effort to get cheap stocks to meet old 
contracts. The mills at Mobile cut 6,000 logs during the 
past week on this basis. Foreign markets are showing 
some signs of improvement and the consumption is 
good. Buyers are beginning to realize that they will 
have to pay higher prices in the near future. 

The total exports for the past week were 11,782,431 
feet of lumber, 2,659,504 feet of sawn timber, 2,921 cubic 
feet of hewn, 4,496,772 feet of cross ties, 103,000 shin- 
gles, 2,700 pickets, 183 piling, 733,385 staves, 510,000 
feet of cypress and miscellaneous hardwoods. 

The Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City railroad has pur- 
chased the Gulf & Chicago road in north Mississippi. 

The saw mill of the Bradley Lumber Company, Cit- 
ronelle, Ala., was attached last week by the Chatta- 
nooga Machinery Company. 

The Tuscaloosa Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., has been organized; capital, $25,000. 

Edward §. Crossett and others will build a mill near 
Florala, Ala., reported the: largest in that part of the 
country. The output will be shipped via Pensacola. 











WESTERN FLORIDA EXPORT NEWS. 

PensaAcota, FLA., May 19.—Arrivals at this port dur- 
ing last week were three sailing vessels of 3,090 tons 
register and four steamships of 8,567 tons register, Seven 
sailing vessels and two steamships ‘cleared, ‘The move- 
ment of timber and lumber was as follows: 

Rio Janeiro, 660,000 feet of lumber. 

French Africa, 112,000 feet of lumber and 366,000 feet 
of timber. 

Uruguay, 623,000 feet of lumber. rye 

Italy, 507,000 feet of lumber and 252,000 feet of timber. 

Cuba, 47,000 feet of lumber and 8,000 feet of pickets. 

Scotland, 134,000 feet of lumber, 1,538,000 feet of timber. 

Last week was a very dull one in exports of lumber 
and timber and next week promises to be a duplicate, 
if not more dull. Inquiries from the foreign centers 
have come to hand more freely of late, but because of 
the lowness of buyer’s ideas little business is yet result- 
ing. Some improvement, however, is noted in the tone 
of the inquiries. ’ ; 

The Sawn Timber Manufacturers’ Association has 4 
sued invitations to a banquet to be given in Peneaey 
on Wednesday evening, May 21. The invitation comin ‘ 
tee is E. M. Lovelace, E. L. Moore and C. L. Wiggins; 
arrangements committee—F. C. Brent, L. H. Green ow 
J. D. Hand; reception committee—J. M. Muldon, C. 
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Zimmerman, W. W. Downing, W. Y. Lovelace, J. H. Fui- 
ler and J. J. Blacksher. 

p. K. Yonge, manager, and H. §. Lamont, president, 
of the Southerr States Lumber Company, were at Mus- 
cogee, Vla., last week looking over the damage done by 
the recent fire there. ; 

William Rudolf, of W. S. Keyser & Co., came over, with 
Mrs. Rudolf, from Biloxi, Miss., last week and spent 
several days in town. 

J. N. Rogers was in town last week. He has sold 
his interest in the mill at Freeport, Fla., owned by 
J. N. Rogers & Co. and is at present disposing of some 
little lumber left on his hands. 

J. H. Fuller, with two of the Misses Fuller, spent sev- 
eral days of last week in this city. ™ 

Harry Simmons came over from St. Andrews bay last 
week. Mr. Simmons is exporting some of the fancy 
woods through this port, red cedar, Cuban mahogany 
and magnolia principally. He reports having bought a 
large tract of mahogany while over on the bay. ; 

Kk. D. Loveless, Albert Jernigan, Lee Jernigan, A. 
McGowin, jr., W. IF. Graves, C. L. Wiggins and J. T. 
Hughes were in Pensacola last week. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fia., May 20.—Capt. C. E. Garner, 
president of the board of trade of this city, in an ex- 
haustive address delivered before the board last week 
enlarged upon the necessity of taking steps for the 
preservation of the forests of this state. He quoted 
ficures from the census of 1899 showing that the total 
value of farm products in 1899 was $18,525,528, and of 
forest and mine products (lumber and phosphate) 
$32,411,149. Lumber production has been largely in- 
creased since then and fully 85 percent of all ship- 
ments from Jacksonville are forest products—lumber, 
cross ties ete. All of this is, he states, in danger be- 
cause of reckless waste in utilizing the raw material. 
He asked the legislative committee of the board of 
trade to formulate and recommend to the legislature 
remedial action in the line of reduction of taxes on 
land held for forest purposes, and the establishment of 
a forestry commission, in which latter Hon. James Wil- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has promised the hearty 
co-operation of the United States forestry bureau. 

The circuit court in session at Jacksonville has 
granted an injunction in the St. Johns county case of 
A. F. Coxstter et al. vs. F. S. Hodges and agents, 
restraining the latter from cutting, removing or dis- 
turbing any timber of any kind on the land of the 
complainants, except the cypress timber or logs upon a 
tract of thirty-four acres in the land described in the 
bill of complaint. Hodges is required to give $200 
bond. ; 

Simpson & Co., of Bagdad, have closed down all their 
mills for an indefinite time. 

Carver & Stansel, near Welborne, have dissolved part- 
nership by mutual consent. G. R. Stansel will run the 
saw mill. 

I. L. Cutchen has moved his saw mill from Chipley 
to Langston. 

Johnston & Lester will open a big cross tie camp near 
Palatka in October. They are now opening in Georgia 
between Race Pond and Folkston, where they have a 
body of 22,000 acres of timber that will keep them 
employed about three years. 

J. C. Calhoun has ordered saw mill machinery and 
will begin cutting timber near Perry at once. There is 
a great demand for lumber at Perry. 

G. F. Paddison, Frank E. Bond, J. B. Conrad and 
George M. Robbins have applied for a charter for a 
company to be known as the East Coast Supply Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Eau Gallie. Capital stock 
is $25,000. 

The Hagarstown Rim & Bending Company, which has 
moved a plant to Ocala, is now employing twenty-five 
men and Jast week sent out its first car of material. 
It will enlarge its factory this winter and is to be 
connected with the Seaboard ‘Air Line and the Plant 
System by switches. 











SALE OF FLORIDA TIMBER LANDS. 

., JACKSONVILLE, FLa., May 19.—W. S. Thompson, a 
lumberman from Greensboro, N. C., has bought 100,000 
acres of timber land in Leon and Wakulla counties. Mr. 
Thompson will shortly have a lot of saw mill machin- 
ery shipped to Tallahassee to be installed on his lands, 
with a view to getting the lumber into merchantable 
shape for market as rapidly as possible. 





THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 

BALTiMorE, Mp., May 22.—The affairs of the Tunis 
Lumber Company in the matter of settlement and the 
termination of the receivership are said to be progressing 
very satisfactorily. It is alleged to be the purpose to 
dispose of all properties not directly and immediately 
connected with lumbering operations and to narrow the 
activities of the company to the running of mills at 
—— most advantageously located with respect to the 
‘Amber supply. By following out this policy, it is said, 
fanufacturing can be conducted with the utmost regard 
a ny and the company will be placed in a_posi- 
oa 0 hold its own successfully. The concentration of 
a 9 is 1s maintained, will render the future of the 
is a 4S secure as such enterprises can well be. It 
‘h _— that a settlement can be effected shortly and 

e affairs of the company taken out of the hands of 
the receivers, 
ane broke out in R. W. Kennedy & Co.’s lumber mills 

eredo, six miles west of Huntington, W. Va., on 


May 14, and the entire plant, the sub-station of the 
Camden interstate railway, twenty dwellings and all 
the lumber in the yards were destroyed. The loss is 
estimated at $220,000, probably one-third covered by 
insurance. More than $80,000 worth of cigar box tum-: 
ber alone was burned. The fire temporarily suspended 
street car traffic in half a dozen river towns. As- 
sistance in fighting the flames was received from half a 
dozen distant places. 

J. V. Jamison, of Hagerstown, Md., it is announced, 
will build a big spoke and handle factory at that point. 

Arrangements are being made by the Messrs. Kendall, 
who purchased the property of A. Knabb & Co., at Krug, 
Garrett county, Md., and about 16,000 acres of timber 
land held by that firm, to develop the property. Tbe 
mill plant will be improved and the extension of a nar- 
row gage railroad, to connect with the Baltimore & 
Ohio, is contemplated. 


GEORGIA. 


——eeO 


THE MIDDLE GEORGIA COAST. 

BRUNSWICK, GA., May’ 19.—As_ stated in previous 
letters, the business of the Mallory Steamship Line to 
New York has grown to such an extent that it will be 
necessary to increase the sailings of its steamers. Today 
an extra steamer stops in en route from Galveston for 
a large amount of tonnage that is piled upon the com- 
pany’s dock, the bulk of it lumber. While there has 
been a steady increase in coastwise shipments by sailing 
vessels for lumber there has been more than a corre- 
sponding increase by steamer. Never before in the 
history of Brunswick has so much lumber been piled 
upon the docks of the Mallory line. The growth of the 
shipments to Boston by the Clyde line has been a mat- 
ter of surprise. ‘lhe demand for quick shipments from 
there has developed into large proportions. Brunswick 
is well sustaining her record for quick shipments by 
steamer. 

The rumor of a direct steamship line either to Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore is being revived again with in- 
creased vigor. The board of trade has just issued an 
illustrated pamphlet full of excellent photographs and 
information, and brings strong argument to bear upon 
the proposed new line of steamers. So vital is the 
subject io the lumber interest that it is worth repub- 
lishing an extract upon that point: 





The need of a line of steamships to either Baltimore or 
Philadelphia is one of the present and urgent demands. 
The volume of coastwise trade between these centers and 
the south has grown to such an extent that the lack of car- 
riers to move the tonnage has been an impediment to com- 
mercial progress. With the unexcelled harbor advantage 
and a wide range of railway mileage. having shorter dis- 
tances to the center of industrial, commercial, manufactur- 
ing, lumbering and agricultural sections of the south and 
middle west, Brunswick offers an advantageous traffic basis 
of mileage, tonnage and transportation economy that stands 
without an equal. 

This matter is assuming definite shape and it is 
thought by many of the prominent lumber shippers 
that by fall this line will come into existence. The 
present volume of lumber trade at both of the above 
mentioned ports is already large, but a steamship would 
treble it. 

Several of the exporting firms here are up to their 
ears in worry and vexation of soul because of car short- 
age in some of the mill districts, but it is highly prob- 
able that -the board of trade will get the matter into 
better shape. 

Coastwise rates continue firm, being quoted at $5.50 
to New York for lumber; 15 to 154 cents for cross ties; 
$5.50 to $5.75 to Boston on lumber; $4.75 to $5.25 to 
Baltimore and Philadelphia on lumber and 134 to 143 
cents on cross ties. 

Klwood C. Harrel, head bookkeeper of the prominent 
lumber manufacturing firm of J. S. Betts & Co., at 
Ashburn, Ga., has been appointed secretary of the 
Georgia Saw Mill Association. He is eminently quali- 
fied for the position and will prove a valuable adjunct 
to that important organization. 

Frank B. Mallard suceeeds the well known lumber 
firm of R. R. Hopkins & Co, at this point. 

The steamer Lazzel sailed on Saturday for Santiago, 
Cuba, with 23,362 pieces of yellow pine cross ties, 
valued at $10,571. 





GEORGIA COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GaA., May 19.—The increased coastwise 
tonnage requirements here made the arrival of the new 
steamship City of Memphis of the Ocean Steamship 
Company’s line a distinct feature of transportation in 
the lumber trade of this section. The City of Memphis 
is the largest carrier of the Ocean company’s fleet, and 
developed a speed on her maiden voyage down from New 
York which exceeded the expectations of her new own- 
ers. The new steamer registers 3,500 tons and has 
cargo capacity of 350,000 cubic feet. In appearance she 
is much like the tramp steamer, being built especially 
for heavy carrying, and has all modern facilities for the 
quick loading and discharging of cargo. She has ac- 
commodations for only fifty passengers. The demands 
for quick shipments of lumber call for the entire avail- 
able space in the Ocean company’s vessels, which are 
always booked to their capacity. 

Owing to the requirements for better lumber shipping 
facilities the Merchants & Miners Transportation Com- 
pany, which runs steamers between Savannah and Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, is adding to its wharves west 
of the city. Thrown out wharves are being rebuilt, ele- 
vated and otherwise put in condition for use. Cars 
loaded with lumber for the north will now be run 
alongside these wharves and discharged, at times being 
discharged direct from cars to steamers. The company 








PLAIN OAK, 
QUARTERED OAK, 
ASH, CHERRY AND 
MAHOGANY. 
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2600 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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BEVEL SIDING, ALE AND BEER 
DROP SIDING, STAVES 
CEILING. AND 

BASE, CASING, HEADING, 
SHELVING, DOOR JAMBS, 
CORNER BOARDS, WINDOW JAMBS. 


12,000,000 ft. of well selected 
Rough Poplar on hand. 


SWaANn-DAY LUMBER Co. 


CLAY CITY, KY. 








MICHIGAN 
HARDWOODS. 


Wa. H. Warre & Co, : 


THE WH TE MILL PRODUCT: 





Maple, Elm, Beech, ) syyuar 
Basswood, Birch & ¢ capacity, 


30,000,000 FT 
Hemlock Lumber.... 
CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Prompt shipments direct from our mills by rail 
or water, or from our yards by rail or canal, 


CARGOES A SPECIALTY. 


WHOLESALE MILLS: 
FORWARDING YARDS: 


} North Tonawanda, N.Y. Boyne City, Mich. 


JAS. A, WHITE, Mgr. at Tonawanda, 











Acquaintance Makes Friends : 


FOR OUR 


BLUE RIDGE WHITE PINE 


Allow us to introduce you. 
Full stock in variety, either rough 
or dressed. 


_ Headquarters for 
WEST VIRGINIA YELLOW POPLAR 


(Surplus 40 cars 1s and 2s.) Also 


Plain and Quarter Sawed White Oak, 
Basswood, Ash, Hemlock. 


All band sawed; either rough or dressed 


W.M. Ritter Lumber Co. 


General Office, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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i HARDWOODS. “Sag 
Oak, Ash and Cypress Lumber 


AND CYPRESS SHINGLES. 


BLUE LAKE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers, 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





























-z Mills in Mississippi. 








“tee «« BASSWOOD 
running entirely on o 
MIXED CARS MOLDINGS, SIDING AND 

FINISHING BOARDS 


SANFORD & TREADWAY, Menominee, Mich. 


Cottonwood and Gum 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOKS. 


Cochran Lumber Co., “Stnn.* 





TENN. 


suey VENEERS 2 


Car Lots. 


ANDERSON-TULLY CO., Mempnis, Tenn. 
Baker Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 

OAK, ASH, GUM, HICKORY, CYPRESS, 
AND COTTONWOOD LUMBER. 

DAILY CAPACITY, 100,000 FEET. 


Double Band Saw Mills in Arkansas. MEM PHIS, TENN. 


RUSSE & BURGESS 
HARDWOODS 


THIN STOCK A SPECIALTY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


SAWYER-GOODMAN Co. 
MARINETTE LUMBER Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Pine, Hemlock, Hardwood 
LUMBER. 


We have no office in Chicago. Marinette, Wisconsin. 


Our only address is 
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Parrish, Wis. Complete assortment of 


HARDWOODS. 


We pre peeeaeee to fill all sorts of “hurry 


up’ Try us. 
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Heineman Lumser Company, 


HEINEMAN, WIS. 
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" E ‘Wuigley Lumber 6h. 


921 MICHIGAN TRUST BLOG, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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ASSORTED. 
MICHIGAN 
HARDWOODS 


WHITE CANE ASH sss: 
fourths to one million feet, all thickness and PM = F =. 
PLAIN RED OAK, Poriar, cyprREss, cor- 
TONWOOD, and all kinds of SOUTHERN HARDWOODS. 
J. W. Thompson Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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already had large facilities, and those now added are to 
meet increased demands upon it. 

The coastwise movement of lumber from this port 
the past week was up to expectations, though the sail 
movement was not as large as usual. The ‘total ship- 
ments were 3,673,101 feet. Of the exports 1,704,295 
feet went tu New York, 214,869 to Philadelphia, and 
175,448 to Haltimore by steam, and 950,000 feet to 
Baltimore, 332,373 to New Bedford and 296,116 to New 
York by sail. Of the foreign movement 524,784 feet 
went to Port Hastings, C. B. 

During other than generally prosperous times the con- 
tinuous favorable reports of good trade here from week 
to week might be taken “with a grain of salt.” It is 
a fact, however, that cach week adds to the promise 
for improved trade. There is no let up in the demand. 
Kixporters report conditions at the north good, and 
that the market continues well supplied with orders. 
Mills in the interior are running uninterruptedly. 


FROM FOREIGN CITIES. 


LATE LIVERPOOL ADVICES. 
(From our own correspondent. ) 

LiverPooL, ENGLAND, May 2.—We have to record a 
slow and limited business in nearly all descriptions 
of timber and lumber for April. At the beginning if 
it the would-be buyers of cargoes held aloof, but as it 
wore on they began to realize that if they were to get 
what they wanted they must submit with the best grace 
possible to the demands of the shipper. 


Pitch Pine. 

This has been especially so with sawn pitch logs. The 
brokers in this city, who handle a large proportion of 
the business, not for Liverpool only but for other ports 
in the United Kingdom, as well as the continent of 
Kurope, found, toward the middle of April, that buyers 
were more amenable and several contracts have been 
put through on terms satisfactory to the shippers. The 
abnormal low range of freights from the gulf ports 
to Great Britain and Europe made this possible, where 
stocks were not so proportionately large as they are 
here. Hewn pitch pine timber moves away very slowly, 
only 30,000 cubic feet having gone into consumption 
during the month, and of this about two-thirds was a 
railroad order which may possibly not be repeated this 
year. But we want many orders like these to affect a 
stock of 330,000 cubie feet. There is a stock on hand 
of eleyen months’ average consumption. No consign- 
ments of hewn pitch pine timber should be sent to the 
Liverpool market or the unfortunate shippers will find 
their fingers burnt. 

Sawn pitch pine logs are beginning to acquire a 
more healthy complexion, as the demand has overrun 
the import by about 106,000 cubie feet, lowering the 
stock to 660,000 cubie feet. But other cargoes are on 
the way here and wil! soon swell the holdings. The 
big steamer “Chatton,” from Mobile, is off the port 
and though she will proceed up the canal to Manchester 
her cargo will be distributed over the same area in the 
country as if she were here. Lumber here is suffering 
from too liberal supplies from your side. American 
shippers should give us a rest until the stock shall be 
drained down to something like moderation. It now 
stands at 6,660,000 feet, board measure, and far too 
much of it is inch narrow widths. 

Hardwoods. 

A few small shipments of hewn oak be of prime 
quality sold from the vessels’ side on arrival from 
Mobile by private treaty, the basis of which has not been 
learned, Oak planks cut to railroad car sizes were 
largely imported during April, but with a good de- 
mand existing the deliveries overran the import by 
37,000 cubie feet. This has pulled the stock down to the 
reasonable quantity of 87,000 cubic feet. Prices of 
high grade quality moved upward to a slight extent, 
say 2s to 2s 1d a eubie foot, but medium and _ poor 
qualities have not responded and are somewhat difficult 
to sell. Upon the point it may be said that five com- 
panies engaged in railroad car construction have amal- 
gamated their business with the view of cutting down 
expenses and narrowing competition. These are the 
Lancaster Carriage & Wagon Works Company, Ashbury 
aes Brown Marshall Company, the Metropolitan 








and the Oldbury Company. The nominal capital of the 
new company is $7,500,000. 

Shipments of prime quality walnut logs of large sizes 
are doing well for shippers just now, but the same 

cannot be said for inferior logs; i. e., "knotty, twisted 
in grain or split, which are as difficult to sell as ever 
and with results generally unfavorable to the shipper. 
Poplar or whitewood, as it is called here, is in good de- 
mand and better prices are being got for prime logs of 
large square. This is owing to “its substitution for 
Canadian waney board pine in seme industries where 
the latter was formerly used. The same may be said 
of whitewood planks and boards, which are wanted; 
but again these must he of prime quality. No gi rade 
under prime is wanted; anything under this should be 
left severely alone. 

Pacific Coast Woods. 

The stock of California redwood for some time has 
steadily diminished under the brokers’ wiles, and the 
smaller the stock became the higher they stuck the 
prices. It is now cleared cut of their hands and passed 
into a large firm of dealers in mahogany and all other 
kinds of furniture woods. The same dealers have a cargo 
at sea per Deveron from San Francisco containing about 
850,000 feet. This will supply the market for many 
months. British Columbian and Oregon pine in logs 
and planks is moving steadiiy but the stock— 81,000 
cubic feet—is ample. 

Canadian Wood Goods. 

The position of spruce deals from New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia was during the past month a compli- 
cated one. Buyers on the one hand holding off, urging 
the abnormally low state of the freight market, did not 
warrant sellers asking such extremely high e. i. f. prices 
for their lumber, and sellers stuck to their prices, ad- 
vancing as the chief reason the uncertainty which sur- 
rounds the log drive in the St. John and other rivers, 
Matters have not been so bad on the Miramichi, and 
the season opened at that port almost a month before 
the usual date. Contracts for late delivery by small 
sailing ships fer Irish ports were made at prices greatly 
enhanced beyond what were current last year. In Liver- 
pool consumers appear to have realized the fact that the 
longer they held off the worse they would be, and they 
came intg the market during the latter part of April and 
took out 6,510 standards-—say 13,020,000 feet, board 
measure—which leaves the stock here only about one- 
half of what it was at the end of April last year. This 
puts the Liverpool market in a strong position for such 
merchants as have made their contracts, provided al- 
ways they can get early delivery. 

The impending import season from Montreal, which 
should open here in about a fortnight, will find us with 
a wintered stock much larger than it ought to be. How- 
ever, it is strongly held, and considering the higher 
prices demanded by the Ottawa mill men, especially for 
first quality deals, the owners will not likely come to 
any harm. 

Mahogany. 

The auction sales of mahogany held at the end of 
March cleared out all the stock in the brokers’ hands 
then. As the Honduras and Mexican seasons are off 
we have had to rely upon supplies from Africa princi- 
pally, with some inferior shipments from Panama and 
some small Cuban wood. After a lapse of five weeks 
without any auction sales the market for mahogany 
should show a distinct rise when the public sales take 
place next week. ‘There are some noble African logs 
with more or less figure which it is anticipated will be 
purchased with the view of shipment to New York. Just 
as this letter is closing a cargo has arrived in the river 
from Cuba which should come to a good market. 





NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Sr. Joun, N. B., May 19.—Ocean deal freights are a 
little firmer. A steamer has been chartered from a bay 
port to west coast of England for 38 shillings. The 
ruling rate has been 35 shillings. 

Edward Partington, the great pulp and paper man of 
Glossop, England, is here in connection with some 
improvements to the Cushing pulp mill, of which he is 
the largest stockholder. He says a slump in the pulp 
market will cause a cessation of the extension of the 
pulp industry, but will probably not affect existing mills 
that are favorably situated. 
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aR SS ee ae nen Re eter kee ER ie at ae ren eaters 
| CONSUMPTION. IMPORT. 
STOCK ae ee 
‘ | From 1st Jan, | From 1st Jan. 
| During past Month. to 30th April. || During past Month to 30th April. 
1900. | 1901. | 1902. 1990. | 1901. | 1902. | 1900. | 1901 1902. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902, | 1900. | 1901 |~ 1902. 
Quaskc yun Pine ...,Ft. 47,000} 66,000) — 30,900)| ) Mage A in 7 / : ' Nil Nil. 2,000) Nil Nil 2,000 
“er 69.000] 700001 35'000 } 11,000] 16,00, 55,000} 78,000! 77,000} + 123,000 { wit Nil. | 18/000] 12,000) Nil | 22,000 
Sr. "Joun'a. PINS. <5 .s4see op 1,000! 2,000, = Nil. Nil Nil. Nil Nil. Nil. 2,000 Nil. 2,000, Nil 1,000} 2,000 - 
lOrurr Ports Pinn........ 5, 6,000] 2,600 _—Niil, 2,00, Nil} 2,000) 2,000) Nil. 2,000] Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil Nil a 
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ei? to AEE 458,000} 871.900] 669,000|) 820,000] 405,000! 310,000} 966,00u} 933,000, 941,000] $17,000] 496,000| 194,00] 688,000, $37,000) 679.000 
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Cauirornian Repwooo.... ,, | 125,000, 78,000} —Nil. 5,000} 11,000! —2,000f 33,000] 25,000} 22.000] —Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil| Nil) Nil 
Danzta, &c.; Fir 51,000] 22,090} 16,000) 6,000} 6,000] 1,000] 12,090] 12.000] 17,000] 6,000) Nil. Nil. 5,000, ‘Nil hy 
Swepisi AND Norway Fir. ia Nil. Nil. Nil. |! Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil Nil 1,000 
Oan, Canadian AND U.S. ,, | 184.000] 142,000) —67,000]/ 20,000} 10,000} _35,000f 102,000} 81,000] 97,000} 4,000] 3,000) 18,000] 24,000) 28,000) ofs'000 
» PLANKS 109,000} 120,000] 80,000/|143,000| 162,000] 209,000] 588.000] 702.900, 663,000] 163,000, 141,000] 172,000} 603.000) 633,000) OA 
», /Bautic 4,000} Nil Nil. Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil. Nil Nil. i Nil Nil oe 
Sachtess 2,000 28,000] 40,000|/ Nil. | Nil. 4,000] 12,000] 2,000] 9,000) Nil. | Nil. | 3,000) Sil | Nil) tn 
RE eo ae 79,000} $20,000, 238,000/| 82,000] 58,000] 109,000} 368,009, 195,000] 427,000] 74,000] 102,000] 72,000) 263,000, 229,000) 4h. 
Ss a 5 Hs 82,000] 24,000 62,000/| 37,000] 54,000} 34,000] 97,000! 127,000] 75,000] 42,000! 56,000] 19,000] 108,000) 116.000) ths) 
East Inpia Tra 135,000]. 179,000] 107,000|} 31,000] 25,000] 12,000 146,000} 101,000] 128,000] 33,000, 13,000) 32,000) 161,990 arte '22'000 
REENIBART .. 115,000] 182,000} 166,000|| 2,000] 4000! 10,000 12,000| 49,000; 21,000] ~—Nil. Nil. | 55,000) = Nil | 17,0 ne . 
N. B. dc, Seavox vii ‘Sta ro,s00] 19,800) 9.7801] 2,100] 4,320] 6,s1o] 12,028] 14,630] 20,080] 4,100 720] 9,370) 9,730) | 14.300 cee 
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Nore.—The above embraces all Imports to the Mersey, bit the Stocks do not include what is held at Manchester.’ 
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~ DOORS AND MILL WORK. 


—_—eorornr" 


Something of a slump is reported in the volume of 
demand in the east, being confined mostly to that sec- 
tion of the country affected by the coal strike. Aside 
from this, the situation everywhere presents a most 
favorable aspect, both manufacturing and jobbing dis- 
tributers reporting about as many orders in hand as 
at any time this season. Jobbers are considerably both- 
ered by the non-delivery of goods which they had pur- 
chased weeks or months ago, but which they are un- 
able to obtain on account of the crowded condition of 
the factories and the continued scarcity of stock goods, 
Assortments have seldom been lower at either mills or 
warehouses, but the prospects are that the worst of 
the situation has now been passed and that henceforth 
orders will be filled more promptly. This might nat- 
urally be expected as the demand throughout the coun- 
try gradually gets down to a normal condition for 
summer. 

* * * 

Of all the door jobbing points in the country, Chi- 
cago is probably the busiest, as the jobbers here say 
that their odd work and stock departments are crowded 
with orders to the limit of their capacity. Stock goods 
are in rather light supply and jobbers find considerable 
difficulty in replenishing their assortments, which ne- 
cessitates frequent trips to the centers of manutacture 
and even this does not always avail. The greatest 
trouble they have is to secure a suflicient quantity of 
No. 1, No. 2 and painted doors to keep their trade mov- 
ing; and in other items the scarcity is not quite so 
pronounced. All the local jobbers are somewhat less 
behind their orders than they have been for the past 
few months, but the improvement is not so noticeable 
in this respect as to help them materially in making 
prompt delivery. Meanwhile their mails are still heavy 
with inquiries, estimates and new orders and they 
are anticipating an unusually busy summer 


* * * 


The window glass situation is becoming more inter- 
esting as the glass factories close down. At this time 
nearly all of the American and Co-operative factories 
have put out their fires and to all intents and_pur- 
poses the glass-making season of 1901 and 1902 has 
closed. Some of the Independent factories are still 
running, but it is reported that that concern has no 
stock to sell. Sash and door jobbers have a fair amount 
of window glass on hand, but their stocks are not nearly 
as large as a year ago owing to the heavy drains that 
have been made upon them constantly during the win- 
ter season. It is anticipated that when another allot- 
ment of window glass is made to the National job- 
bers’ association the price will be slightly raised, some 
predicting that it may go to 85 and 10 off the manu- 
facturers’ list. 

* * * 


Meetings were held in Chicago on Friday of last week 
of both manufacturers and distributers, that of the 
former being for the purpose of perfecting the proposed 
organization on the same lines pursued by the new dis- 
tributers’ organization and that of the distributers for 
promoting the interests of the General Sash & Door As- 
sociation that has already been formed. It was ex- 
pected that some action would be taken on prices, but 
after mature consideration it was decided to postpone 
any definite action, although it was intimated that an- 
other meeting may be held in the next ten days which 
will again consider the question of discounts. There 
seem to be two factions of the trade on the price ques- 
tion—one regarding present values as high enough and 
the other demanding higher prices on account of the 
scarcity of goods and raw material. But all recognize 
the fact that on a few of the items, notably on No. 1, 
No. 2 and painted doors, there will have to be a read- 
Justment of prices on a basis satisfactory to both manu- 
facturers and jobbers. 


* * * 


The reports from St. Louis, Mo., indicate that there 
has been very little change in the mill situation during 
the past week at that center. What has been said very 
nearly covers the present situation except that there is 
really a greater amount of local business being trans- 
acted than at any previous time this year. This im- 
provement has continued all through the present month 
and building prospects are such that there should be a 
healthy amount of work for the factories during the rest 
of the year, Country business has been lighter during 
the past week than earlier in the month and a number 
of the mills which largely depend upon this business are 
not satisfied with the results. This has been mostly in 
the western wheat country, however, the trade in the 
more extreme southern and southwestern country having 
been quite pleasing. Prices have changed but little and 
are not yet on a basis which are satisfactory to the St. 
Louis people. 

* * * 


At Kansas City, Mo., prices remain the same, al- 
though it is rumored that some advances are likely to 
“ made on or about June 1. The demand in that 
e089 is light in the country, but there is a tairly 
g00d demand from many of the larger towns and Kan- 


as City is calling for a large amount of mill work 
right along, 


* * * 


“ne Oshkosh, Wis., business in sash and door lines 
rae 7 well and more orders are being offered some 
some c: lan they can handle. Prices are firm and in 
fro cases high. There is a large call for special work 

m points throughout the state, which shows that 


building is not being retarded by the high price of ma- 
terials. 
« * * 

In the Saginaw valley the planing mills and factories 
are doing a heavy business for the season, the demand 
for house finishing material of all kinds being unusually 
active. Doors and sash are strong and moving freely. 
Most of the plants are behind in their orders. 


* * 7 


What effect the exceptionally high lumber prices will 
have on building at Baltimore, Md., cannot yet be de- 
termined. There appears to be more activity in this 
direction when high. values prevail than when material 
is cheap. The assertion is frequently made that high 
prices will induce the contractors to suspend operations 
because the cost of houses is thereby increased beyond 
the point at which a profit can be realized, but the fact 
remains that the sash, door and blind factories at least 
have had plenty of business and that their activities 
have not been in the least curtailed by the high price 
of rough lumber. For the present the situation at Bal- 
timore is entirely satisfactory. 

* * * 


Information is received at Buffalo, N. Y., that the 
high price of lumber is still greater accordingly than 
that of finished mill work and that there will be an- 
other advance in prices as soon as the mill owners 
can get together and arrange a new schedule. This 
may be by special meeting or by circular letter. As 
prices were advanced only recently this indicates that 
the demand on the mills is greater than they can 
meet. It is stated in justification of another advance 
that poplar and cypress are scarce and higher, that 
chestnut is practically out of the market and that there 
is really no wood that can be called plentiful. So far 
as can be learned the Buffalo mill men who have in- 
vestigated the Pacific coast situation have come nome 
without getting much satisfaction. 

ci * * 


The mill men at the Tonawandas report a decided 
increase in business during the last week, the number of 
orders booked being greater than for several weeks, and 
most of them have about all the work on hand that they 
can conveniently take care of. This is attributed to the 
settlement of the strikes of the building trades unions 
in that section, which has restored confidence among 
builders. All kinds of job work are in excellent call, 
though the sale of doors is not as brisk as_ before. 
Inquiries are becoming more numerous from all diree- 
tions. Prices have stiffened somewhat on the items that 
are in heavy demand and operators assert that advances 
must be made soon if mill men would realize any profits, 
the price of good lumber having further increased some- 
what lately. 

* * * 

Dullness is the main feature of the sash, door and 
blind business in and about New York city just now. 
The local demand can by courtesy be called fair, and the 
prospects for a good trade within a month or so are 
reassuring, as building operations begun this spring will 
soon be in readiness for trim. As far as the factories 
are concerned the local agents report them well filled 
with orders, particularly the large western establish- 
ments. State manufacturers report only an ordinary 
volume of business. 

° * * ” 

At San Francisco, Cal., there is a big demand for 
redwood and sugar pine doors and in the east and in 
Australia as well, but in that as in other sections of the 
lumber manufacturing field the supply is hardly equal 
to the demand. 

AAPA 


MICHIGAN ENTERPRISE IN TENNESSEE. 
The Lansing (Mich.) Wheelbarrow Company has 


just closed a deal for a factory site at Memphis, Tenn. 
Last February something over 12,000 acres of hardwood 
timber lands were bought, lying along the Iron Mountain 
railway twenty-five to thirty miles west of Memphis. 
The Jand is heavily timbered with oak, ash, hickory, 
gum, elm and cypress and is in the heart of what is fast 
coming to be considered as the best cotton and general 
farming lands in the south. A new band mill is now 
ready to begin sawing so that a stock of lumber suitable 
for the company’s wants will be ready upon the comple- 
tion of the factory. Over $250,000 will have been put 
into this enterprise before January 1 next. 

Steel scrapers are to be added to the Lansing Wheel- 
barrow Company’s already extensive line, but it is not 
certain whether this will be at Lansing or at Memphis. 


J. W. Potter, of Lansing, has been employed since, 


November last in looking into and bringing to a close 
all of these details. 
Se ee ee ee ee 


OLD DOMINION NOTES. 


NorFotk, VA., May 19.—A charter has recently been 
granted the W. J. Downing Lumber Company, of Peters- 
burg, Va. The capital stock is $50,000 and the incor- 
porators are W. J. Downing, president; William B. 
Tilghman, secretary; James E. Ellegood, treasurer, all 
of Salisbury, Md. 

The Atlantic Shook & Lumber Company, of Berkley, 
Va., has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000. 
For the first year of its existence C. W. Rockafeller is 
elected president; W. W. Tunis, vice president, and 
Thomas Black, secretary and treasurer. These officers, 
with C. H. Rockafeller and L. L. Tunis, constitute the 
board of directors. 

The Dennis Simmons Lumber Company, of Elm. City, 
N. C., is building a single band mill of the Stearns 
make at Jamesville, N. C. It is expected to be in oper- 
tion by September 1. 
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VERTICAL GRAIN 





Fir Flooring. 


RED CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


DAILY CAPACITY: 
Lumber 
Shingles 
Dry Kilns 





If you deal directly with us we 
can save you money. We make 
prices delivered at any station 
in the United States. 


Address all Correspondence to 


SL. Pal & TOComa LUMMET GO. 


TACOMA, WASH. 





Chicago Office, 1533 Marquette Bldg. 
REPRESENTED BY 


HARRISON G. FOSTER. 
Telephone, Central 364. 


G. W. Griggs, Prest. A. G. Foster, Vice-Prest. 

Everett G. Griggs, 2d V.P. Henry Hewitt, Jr. Treas, 

J.J. Hewitt, Asst Treas. George Browne, Sec’y. 
L. B. Royce, Sup't. 














OREGON FIR 


DAILY CAPACITY: 


| Sipe sete Pe 300,000 
PIs. c ce cccscas 100,000 
eae 100,000 


We can saw up to 120 feet long, 
and surface 32 x 32 inch, 





SPECIAL TY— 
VERTICAL GRAIN STOCK, 
BOAT TIMBERS, 
SHIP PLANK and DECKING. 


Can furnish SPRUCE as well as 
FIR. This is especially true in 
SHOP COMMON. 


THE EASTERN LUMBER COMPANY 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


We use American Lumb 
Code. 





man Tel de, Western Union 
Pacific Coast, Liebers’, A 1 and Southard. 
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UP TO 100 FT. LONG. 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 2722222" 


We manufacture all kinds of fir lumber, 
SIDING, FLOORING, CEILING, Ete. 


DOTY & STODDARD, Doty, Wash. 
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You will find that for 


PUGET SOUND AND IDAHO LUMBER 


Bridge Timber, Car Stock. Cedar 
and Fir Poles, Piling and Shingles 





THIS COMPANY IS THE COAST LEADER. 


PACIFIC FIR COMPANY, 


51 Dexter Horton Bank Building, 
Minneapolis Office, 731 Lumber Exchange. SEATTLE, WASH, 





FIR, RED CEDAR and SPRUCE. 





OUR SPECIALTY 
in FIR 1s Heavy Construction Timber 
and Bill Stuff. Quantity unlimited. 


Quality unsurpassed. 
WRITE US. 


‘ , 
‘ ‘ 
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} PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS 
, 
7 } 
‘ 
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LEWIS & CRANE, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
CVVUVVIVVVVVIFIVVVVVvVY 


Fir Porch Flooring 


Smooth, clear, sound, vertical grained, 
non-warping, non-shrinking—best and 
cheapest porch flooring on earth...... 


WEST COAST PRODUCTS. 


We are leading shippers of west coast 
material ofall kinds. Can fill your order 
promptly for anything. 


Covyv 








STRAIGHT CARS SHINGLES 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 


THE HUGHES-MACKINTOSH CO., 


Suite 115 Lumber Exchange, 
MINNEAPOLIS, = = = MINNESOTA. 




















) 
J 

; RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
FOR QUICK DELIVERY. 

D 

$ RAILROAD oe Sees 
y SUPPLIES IN Description. 


/ Long Fir Joist and Timbers. Red Cedar Siding. 
Superior Planing Mill Equipment. 


Write for Prices. 


: H. B.Waite Lumber Co. 


> MANUFACTURERS. 
$ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Address all Correspondence Minneapolis. White Pine Yards, Minneapolis. 


WEST COAST [LLS: Clear Lake, Wash.; Granit 
¢ Falls, Wash.: Getchell, Wash.; Ballard, Wash.; Parker's 
Spur, Wash. 














ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WaAsu., May 17.—Owing to the downward 
tendency of the shingle market the Washington Red 
Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association has ordered 
a shut down of the 300 shingle mills in this state, the 
shut down being effective today, and the mills are to 
remain closed for two weeks. The closing is one of 
the best in years. 

An advance of 50 cents a thousand has been made in 
the price of merchantable fir logs by the Puget Sound 
Timbermen’s Association, effective May 1. The present 
quotations, under the advance, are $7 for straight mer- 
chantable and $7.50 for select. 

Cedar lumber logs are reported to be somewhat firmer 
in price, the loggers quoting them at $13. It is diffi- 
cult to get an accurate idea about shingle logs. The 
logging firms insist that prices are as strong as they 
have been at any time this spring, but the mill men 
report getting all they want at $7.50 to $9, and one 
manufacturer at Ballard says that some are going at 
$7 and he believes that within a few days loggers will 
be offering them generally for that figure. 

The next mecting of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Washington Red Cedar 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association will be held in 
Seattle on May 28. 

J. C. Caskey, of this city, has received an order for 
100 cars of finishing lumber to be used by a middle 
west factory. The lumber, in the rough, is now being 
shipped east and will be dressed and worked up at the 
factory. The price paid for the order at the association 
list aggregates nearly $60,000. 

There is a local belief that a 15 percent duty on lum- 
ber imported by China is favored in high circles, 

Douglas fir is being used for decking the big new 
steamships of the Great Northern railway now building 
at Groton, Conn. The steamers are to run to China. 

Caldwell Bros., machinery men of Tacoma, are to 
open soon a large machinery house here. 

H. Downs, a Richmond (Va.) lumberman, is here 
looking for timber. He came around the Horn by 
steamer for an outing. 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Company, Minneapolis, is in the city. 

C. E. Patton, of the Atlas Lumber Company, has gone 
to Alaska and may visit Dawson and then go down the 
river to Nome before coming home. 

Kk. H. Lewis, of Lewis & Crane, is home from his 
New York office, having been called there to relieve Mr. 
Crane, whose health necessitated a sojourn in Arizona. 

A. Pigeon, of Boston, is here shipping a cargo of 
masts and spars to Maine. The shipment will be made 
from the Port Blakeley mills. 

James E. Bell, president of the Pacific Coast Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has gone to the Orient. He will 
be gone four months. 

It is said that S. G. Simpson will soon purchase the 
Port Discovery mill property. The property includes 
4,000 acres of timber land. 








WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

Tacoma, Wasu., May 17.—Lumber and shingle man- 
ufacturers of Tacoma have effected an organization 
for the maintenance of equitable prices in the local 
market. R. W. Derrickson, of Derrickson & Co., has 
been named as president of the association; Thomas 
Handforth, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany, vice president, and A. D. Whitney, of the Far 
West Lumber Company, secretary. The high price of 
logs and the excessive eastern demand have made 
the local situation, with indiscriminate price cutting, 
very unsatisfactory to the mill men, besides admit- 
ting of no profit. Similar organizations have been 
effected in Seattle, on Bellingham bay and in the 
Grays harbor country and Tacoma finally fell into line. 
In discussing the general situation Captain Derrickson 
said the other day: 4 

There has never been a season equaling the present in the 
lumber history of this state. Every mill is overwhelmed with 
orders. We have orders received last December that are 
not filled yet, despite our best endeavors. Cedar logs that 
could be bought a few years ago at $5 and $6 now com- 
mand $12 and $13 a thousand. ‘The quantity of cedar avail- 
able is becoming more and more limited. There is plenty 
of cedar in the state, but it is mixed with fir in the forests, 
the fir predominating, and is accessible only as the fir is 
logged off. 

Frank B. Stone, a well known Chicago dealer, has 
been in Tacoma during the week. Mr. Stone has been 
placing a number of orders on Puget sound, it is said. 

Frank Martin, of the H. H. Martin Iumber Com- 
pany, Centralia, was here during the week. 

The Far West Lumber Company is now receiving 
logs from its new camps at Lake Kapowsin, where 
the company has extensive timber holdings. 

The Donahue-Caithness Lumber Company has filed a 
petition in the superior court for disincorporation. 
John Donahue will succeed to and carry on the busi- 
ness. 

H. J. Miller, of the H. J. Miller Lumber Company, 
Centralia, has been in Tacoma during the week and 
never missed a ball game. Mr. Miller is one of the 
most enthusiastic “fans” in the state and his friends 
say that he would postpone a funeral to go to a game. 

The Standard Lumber Company has incorporated at 
Deer Park with a capital stock of $50,000. c 

Foreign lumber shipments from Puget sound for 
April amounted to°11,515,000 feet and 147,000 shingles, 
according to the report of Collector Huestis, 


The Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associg.- 
tion and the Washington Red Cedar Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association will hold their next meetings 
May 28 in Seattle. * 

Schooner C. 8. Holmes has sailed from Hadlock for 
Suva, Fiji islands, with 264,257 feet of rough lumber 
81,424 feet. of dressed lumber, 243,043 feet of T. & G. 
100 bundles of shingles and 20 bundles of blinds. Brit. 
ish bark Kelverdale has sailed from Port Blakeley 
for Liverpool with 821,751 feet of rough lumber, 
Schooner Compecr has arrived at the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Company’s mill to load a cargo of lum- 
ber for Oakland. Steamer Melville Dollar sailed from 
the Tacoma Mill Company’s mill on Tuesday with 
825,000 feet of lumber for Port Angeles and 
375,000 feet for San Pedro. Schooner W. F. Witze- 
mann sailed from the Tacoma Mill Company’s mill 
on Tuesday with 600,000 feet of rough lumber for San 
Pedro. Steamer Mineola left Ballard this week for 
San Jose to Guatemala with 300,000 feet of timbers 
for railroad construction work. 

The Bellingham Bay Improvement Company is load- 
ing five lumber vessels this week which will take ag- 
gregate cargoes of 5,000,000 feet of lumber. The 
company is also shipping twenty-five cars of timbers, 
averaging 60 feet, to Pittsburg, from its mill at Fair- 
haven. 

James Gilchrist, of the Salzer Valley Lumber Com- 
pany, Centralia, was in town this week. 

A. C. Shaw, of the A. C. Shaw Lumber Company, 
returned this week from his mill in the southwestern 
part of the state and reports a superabundance of 
orders of all kinds and a scarcity of cars, 

C. P. Clerin is reported contemplating the establish- 
ment of a box factory at South Bend, Wash. 





SHINGLE MILLS TEMPORARILY CLOSED DOWN. 

Tacoma, WAsnH., May 17.—Few if any shingles will 
be manufactured in this city during the next two 
weeks, All of the principal manufacturers have given 
notice of their intention to close down tonight and 
stay closed for two weeks or longer if necessary, to 
right the market. The chief cause for the present 
weak condition is said to be the abolition of the re- 
consigning privilege and the many cars of shingles 
thrown suddenly on the market in consequence, and it 
is believed that when the market rights itself it will 
be on a firmer and much better basis. With present 
prices of logs, labor and machinery the shingle manu- 
facturer says that it is impossible to sell his pro- 
duct at prices offered by jobbers. Tacoma firms which 
will close down their shingle mills are the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company, the Far West Lumber 
Company, Carlson Bros. & Co., Metcalf & Wade and 
others. What orders they have ahead will be filled. 
Reports received by the Washington Red Cedar Shin- 
gle Manufacturers’ Association indicate that most of 
the 300 mills of the state will join in the movement; 
at least, more than have ever before joined in similar 
action. Last Monday the Whatcom county shingle 
manufacturers met at Whatcom, about forty mills 
being represented, and unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the attempt to depress the price of red 
cedar shingles is unwarranted by business conditions, and 
that the manufacturers of this country will submit to no 
reduction of price below $1.70 for *A* and $2 for Clears 
at the mill; that trade conditions in the east are good and 
this movement is the result of manipulations by dealers 
only; and be it further 

Resolved, That we close down our mills for a period of 
two weeks commencing Saturday, May 17. 

C. F. White, manager of the Grays Harbor Com- 
mercial Company, Cosmopolis, was here today at the 
Hotel Tacoma. During the day he received a message 
from Grays harbor stating that all of the shingle 
mills of that section would abide by the agreement. 
“If necessary the mills will remain shut down another 
two weeks,” added Mr. White. “Under the existing 
conditions shingles cannot be sold below established 
quotations and admit a living profit.” 


Action at Everett. 

Everett, Wasi., May 17.—In compliance with the 
resolution of the Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the State of Washington adopted recently it 18 
probable that there will be a general shut down of all 
the shingle mills in the city either tomorrow or within 
a few days. While the shingle manufacturers of the 
city have reached no agreement among themselves as to 
the closing each one has expressed a willingness to enter 
into the arrangement. Such mills, however, as the Ferry: 
Baker and the Eclipse, which manufacture lumber as 
well as shingles, will probably keep enough of their 
shingle machines running during the two weeks to saw 
up the rough cedar from the mill. The H. 0. Seiffert 
company closed its mill yesterday and will probably 
not run again until the end of the thirty days. 

The shingle mills owned by Smith & Shultes, of 
Marysville, have shut down for ninety days on account 
of the weakness of the shingle market, and the rest 
there it is understood will follow suit. 

Advices received from various points indicate that the 
closing will be the most generally observed in years. 

PARRA Oa 


A Portland (Ore.) furniture manufacturing company 
is experimenting with native Oregon oak veneers Les 
furniture purposes. Two carloads of oak logs = 
the company’s mill in the Willamette valley will be “ 
to the Portland Manufacturing Company’s veneer plant, 
located at St. Johns, where a trial of the wood = 
furniture veneer purposes will be made which may ™ u 
ence the future use of Oregon oak in this direction. 
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EASTERN LUMBERMEN BANKING IN TACOMA. 


TacoMA, WASH., May 17.—An indication of the faith 
that eastern lumbermen have in the future of this 
country is found in the Lumbermen’s National Bank of 
Tacoma, Which was organized November 1 of last year, 
largely by lumbermen of the east, with a capital of 
$100,000. It now has deposits amounting to $425,000 
and a circulation of $75,000. The officers are: R. D. 
Musser, president; George S. Long, vice president; W. 
E, Bliven, cashier, and W. Fraser, assistant cashier. 
Mr. Musser is secretary and treasurer of the Pine Tree 
Lumber Company, Little Falls, Minn., and Mr. Long is 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Ta- 
coma. Among the directors are C. R. Musser, of the 
Musser Lumber Company, Muscatine, Iowa, and E, R. 
Wheeler, president of the Far West Lumber Company, 
Tacoma, who came west from Manistee, Mich., two 
years ago, where he and his father were engaged in the 
jumber business. 

The personnel of the Lumbermen’s National Bank of 
Tacoma, being made up so largely of Jumbermen of 
strength and standing both here and throughout the 
east, has given to it the confidence of many eastern 
lumbermen, who are continually investing in mills, tim- 
ber and property of other kinds in the west, and it is 
rapidly building up a business with eastern clients be- 
longing to the lumber fraternity. Mr. Bliven, the 
cashier, was in the banking business at Muscatine, 
Iowa, before coming west a year ago, when the old 
Scandinavian-American Bank of Tacoma was purchased, 
to take charge of it for Mr. Musser and those associated 
with him. It was run as a state bank until November 
1, 1901, when it was organized as a national bank. 


Door Trade on the Coast. 


The door manufacturers of the Pacific coast are busy 
these days trying to supply the demand that is con- 
stantly increasing, and which comes from the east to a 
great extent. But added to the strong eastern demand 
is the call for doors for building operations in the coast 
and intermountain states, due to the thousands of 
settlers who have during the last few months taken up 
land and are building homes. The local demand is now 
an increasing factor in the lumber and sash and door 
trade of the Pacific coast and one that a few years ago 
hardly needed to be reckoned with. 

Wheeler, Osgood & Co., of Tacoma, are. the pioneers 
in making cedar doors and putting them into the east- 
ern trade. Their specialty is cedar doors,.and while 
their capacity is about 500 doors a day, and they are 
working their factory to its fullest capacity, W. C. 
Wheeler, president of the company, advises the staff 
representative of the LUMBERMAN that they have orders 
on their books for 50,000 doors, sufficient to keep them 
busy manufacturing for 100 days without any more 
orders, and they are coming in with every mail. 

There are shown herewith some new designs in cedar 
front doors recently gotten out by Wheeler, Osgood & 

















“NISQUALLY.” 


“SKAGIT.” 
Two Typical Doors of Tacoma Manufacture. 


Co, Which they have named after three important 
rivers in the state of Washington—the Skagit, Nis- 
qually and Cowlitz. The first is a three-eross panel, 
one light door; the Nisqually a two-cross panel and 
three-square panel door with cap, apron and pilasters, 
48 will readily be seen; the Cowlitz is a three-cross 
— door, with one light, and apron and cap. 
Sb caagel Osgood & Co., are represented in New Eng- 
Rites, Pus Ripley, the invaluable secretary of the 
Boston” — offices are located at 38 Kilby street, 
meni ue rw: this stronghold of culture and refine- 
ak Ge’, Ripley dispenses the gospel of cedar doors, 
a 4 as ancient as the old testament and just as 
iy se company is represented in New York and 
Broadway. -N ny Lynn Palmer, with offices at No. 1 
Mebensks » 4 ” York, and in Towa, northern Missouri, 
age - and Colorado by R. S. Edgerton, who makes 
fadquarters in Council Bluffs, Towa; George J. 


Osgood, son of the treasurer of the company, G. R. 
Osgood, is Mr. Wheeler’s right-hand man and _ has 
charge of the office and sales at. Tacoma; his brother, 
H. S. Osgood, visits the trade nearer home, in Wash- 
ington, Montana and North Dakota. In this way the 
middle and western states and the New England and 
eastern states are pretty well covered by this enterpris- 
ing cedar door concern. 


The Harry John Miller Lumber Company Enlarging. 


By the purchase of a saw mill at Index, Wash., from 
the Sunset Falls Lumber Company about there weeks 
ago, the H. J. Miller Lumber Company, of Chehalis, 
becomes a manufacturer on the Great Northern road 
now as well as on the Northern Pacific, and thus is 
enabled to reach the Great Northern territory in the 
east, which it could not profitably enter heretofore. 
Index is a station on the Great Northern road about 
thirty-five miles east of Everett and at the base of 
mighty Mount Index, one of the most majestic mon- 
archs of the Cascade range. 

The H. J. Miller Lumber Company will operate this 
plant undey the name of the Index Lumber Company, 
but sales will be made from the general office at Che- 
halis, as heretofore. The company bought a tract of 
timber with the mill and will be able to get hold of 
more, consisting of both fir and cedar. It will make a 
specialty of timbers and car sills ete. at the Index 
plant. Its Gate City plant is running to its full 
capacity, and in addition the company wholesales a 
great amount of lumber. Business is so good this year 
that Jerry G. Startup, of the firm, has not as yet made 
his usual eastern trip to bend elbows with the trade. 

Another enterprise in which Messrs. Miller and Start- 
up are interested is the newly organized Chehalis Fur- 
niture & Manufacturing Company. A few years ago 
they bought a furniture factory at Chehalis from which 
its owners, during the hard times, had removed the 
machinery to Portland and started in business there. 
This spring the new company was formed to operate 
the plant, and Messrs. Miller and Startup turned the 
factory site ete. in to it, for stock in the concern; new 
machinery is being put in place and in a short time the 
plant will be in operation, making furniture and other 
specialties out of fir lumber. 

It is a fact probably not generally known in the 
east that fir makes excellent furniture, and the thou- 
sands of settlers who came recently to the coast have 
created a great demand for furniture that the Che- 
halis plant will help fill. It has been suggested that in- 
asmuch as fir will be the chief material used it be calied 
a “firniture” factory. This is one of Harry John Mil- 
ler’s jokes that he perpetrates occasionally, when he 
isn’t busy making poetry or selling lumber. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WAsH., May 17.—It is stated on authority 
that the White Shipbuilding Company is about ready to 
lay the keel of a large steamer for a San Francisco 
company. Capt. Charles G. White, of the White ship 
yards, returned yesterday from a trip to San Francisco. 

F, A. Wheelihan was in Seattle today. ; 

O. L. Allen, of the A. & B. Lumber Company, Dar- 
rington, was here this week. 

Capt. L. B. Hastings, of Port Townsend, who is a 
member of the present state legislature and interested 
in the Thompson Steamship Company of Seattle, was 
in the city yesterday. He is thinking of building a boat 
here. 

The Marysville Shingle Company, about two miles 
from Marysville, lost a dry kiln by fire night before 
last. About 500,000 shingles were destroyed. There was 
no insurance. 

H. MeMillin, of Stinson & MeMillin’s logging camp, 
is in Everett. 

F. R. Pendleton, of Pendleton & Gilkey, left this morn- 
ing for a trip up the coast line to look up a shingle 
proposition. He will make a trip into British Colum- 
bia before returning. 

The shingle mills on the Fourteenth street dock got 
in twenty-four cars yesterday, which will be enough to 
keep them running until the Great Northern spur will 
be completed. It is thought now the spur will be ready 
for use some time next week. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company is putting in a 
new 8-saw lath machine with a daily capacity of 60,000 
lath. It will be in position and ready for operation the 
last of this week. 

The county commissioners have been asked to vacate 
a street along the water front of Mukilteo, a small town 
four miles south of Everett, to make room for two ship 
yards which it is thought will locate there. It is be- 
lieved the board will grant this request. A large Ta- 
coma ship building concern is endeavoring to secure a 
site to erect three ways where three vessels may be 
constructed and launched simultaneously. This indus- 
try employs, it is understood, 300 workmen. The seec- 
ond ship concern is the White company, of Everett, 
which has an option on a water front site. 

The new dry kiln being put in by the Ferry-Baker 
Lumber Company will be completed this week. It has a 
daily capacity of 40,000 feet of lumber. 

F. L. Miller, a well known lumberman of Seattle, is 
in the city today. 

John Hollister, a lumberman of Seattle, was here this 
week. 

J. G. Wallace, of the Wallace & White Lumber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, is looking after the trade in the city 
this week. 

C. F. Moore, of the Blaine box factory, was doing busi- 
ness in Everett this week. 
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To the Trade: 


We can make immediate ship- 
ments of anything wanted, either 
in regular or special stock. If 
you are in need of 


FIR LUMBER 


of any grade or size, send your 
order to us. MAIL ORDERS 
solicited. 

We also have fine facilities for 
supplying RED CEDAR LUMBER 
and SHINGLES. 

Address all inquiries and or- 
ders to St. Paul. 








COAST LUMBER CO. 


THOS. IRVINE, President. 

F. WEYERHAEUSER. V-Pres. & Treas. 
W. I. EWART, Secretary. 

H. H. IRVINE, Ass’t Secretary. 





ANOTHER LITTLE MILL. 


There will be over a million feet of sawn lum- 
ber used in this one plant for construction only. 
Over 30,000 lin. feet of piss besides rock foun- 
dations. Two carloads of shingle machines, =. 
Over 7 miles steam pipe 1% inches and up in 
diameter. A summary of all the material that 
will be used in the construction of this plant 
shows that there will be over 315 carloads or 21 
trains of 15 carloads each. With all our past 


experience in the shingle business, of which we 
make a specialty, and with all the latest and 
best improvements in machinery and mill construc- 
tion, we expect it to be the most complete and 
up to date mill in North America, where shingles 
can be made better than in the ordinary mill. 


The above plant will be in operation about the 
first of June, and although this mill will have a 
daily (24 hours) capacity of 1,250,000 shingles, the 
dealers and consumers need not be afraid of any 
particular surplus, but can rest assured that 
there will be one firm on the coast manufactur- 
ing red cedar shingles, from whom they can get 
their wants supplied in a hurry with that old 
reliable “Hasting’s Brand” so much talked about. 


The Hastings Shingle Mfg. Co, 


LIMITED. 


Office 450 Westminster Ave., VANCOUVER, B.C. 


4 SHINGLE MILLS: 
Hastings, B.C. Nook Sack, Wash. Sumas, Wash. 


New Whatcom, Wash. Carroll Siding, Wash. 
Lumber and Shingle Mill, Vancouver, B. C. 
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W. H. TALBOT, Treas, 
F. W. PLERSON, Sec’y. 


E. M. HERRICK, Prest. 
C. 8. HOLMES, Vice-Prest. 


PACIFIC PINE COMPANY 


Exporters, Wholesalers and Jobbers of 
Puget Sound Lumber. 
OFFICE, Yard Manager, YARDS, 
837 California Streat. F.K.MCCOMBER. 3rd, Berry & King Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


AGENCIES: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 
Cable Address, ““PEPECO.” Use A.B C 4th Ed. and Al Codes. 
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‘) RED CEDAR 
‘| _s SHINGLES. 


We carry a stock of Red Cedar Shing 3s at 
Onalaska for quick shipments. We OWN 
two shingle millsin Washington, total daily capacity 500M. 
We buy the cut of others. Have been manufacturers of 
White Pine Lumber for nearly 50 years. We solicit the 
patronage of our old trade for Red Cedar Shingles. .. . 





WE ALSO CARRY IN STOCK 
PINE AND HEMLOCK LUMBER. 


C. Hl. Nichols Lumber Co, wisconsin. 
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KEDWOOD 


EXCELS ALL OTHER WOODS 


For Exterior and Interior Covering and 
Finish for all Classes of Buildings 
on account of its Resistance to Fire 
and Insects, Noun-Swelling, Non-Shrink- 
ing and Lasting Qualities. 


Facts Worth Considering 


deal direct with the wholesaler and afford him 
ibsolute protection against cutting, as each deal- 
er is provided with a list at which he shall sell to 
the retailer or legitimate trade, and in no case will 
allow any deviation from List Price, thereby 
each dealera@t basis upon which to do business. 
rhrough this method the manufacturer is protected. 


A Full Stock of 


REDWOOD 


Shingles, Clapboards, Bevel 
Siding, Squares, Partition 
and Rough Boards and Plank. 


Also dealers in other Pacific Coast Lumber, such 
as California Sugar Pine and White Pine, Oregon 
Pine Flooring, Decking, Vessel Timber and Spars. 


For Further Information 
and Prices, Address.... 


Bartlett 
Lumber 
Company 


55 State St., 
BOSTON, 
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SPRUCE FIR 


Bevel Siding and Shop Long and Large Timbers, : 
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HOQUIAM, WASH. 
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CEDAR SHINGLES SPRUCE BOXES 


The Best No taste—No odor. 5 
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iC. Lamb & Sons, 

LUMBER, LATH, 
| SHINGLES, ETC. 
§ CLINTON, - ° . 


IOWA. 
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OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 

PortLAND, Ore., May 17.—James G. Wallace, of Wal- 
lace & White, Minneapolis, and W. 1. McKee, of W. 
I. McKee & Co., Quincey, Ill., wholesale lumber dealers, 
are in Portland looking up lumber. 

C. H. Green, of Saginaw, Mich., returned home this 
week. He will be absent about two months. 

Manager George H. Cramer, of the Northwestern 
Lumber Company, Hoquiam, Wash., says the company 
will probably be forced to run night and day in order 
to fill orders. “It is a question in my mind,” he says, 
“whether it is a business proposition to run double 
time, but I suppose the time to sell lumber is when 
people want it.” 

President Gray, of the Portland, Vancouver & Ya- 
kima railroad, says the 15-mile extension of the road is 
going on slowly, due to inability to secure any steel 
prior to September. The extension will make tributary 
to the road about eight townships of timber. 

DuBois Bros., Vancouver, are installing a new plan- 
ing mill. The Columbia River Lumber Company is 
overhauling the old Michigan mill adjoining the pres- 
ent plant. Part of the machinery from its old plant 
will be installed in the new mill. A pony band and a 
gang edger will be installed. The new mill will have 
a capacity of about 75,000 feet a day. Last month the 
mill cut 1,500,000 feet for the export trade, which was 
barged over to Portland. The company has started a 
logging camp on Lewis river. It will start a box fac- 
tory in connection with its mill. 

The Lucia Mill Company is running steadily and is 
unable to fill the orders offered. 

S. E. Slade, of the West & Slade Lumber Company, 
Aberdeen, Wash., passed through Portland this week 
en route for Aberdeen. Mr. Slade’s company is doub- 
ling the capacity of its mill. 

C. A. Dannaher is again on the coast and will arrive 
in Portland shortly. 

The Pacific Coast Co-operative Association is the 
title of a corporation which has leased the Smith Bros. 
mill, in this city, which has been idle for over a year. 
The company has contracted its output to a San Fran- 
cisco firm and will ship its cut entirely in the rough. 
A switch will be built to connect the mill with the 
Southern Pacific. 

Waldo, Blinn & Co. are reported to have purchased 
the R. Sutton mill at Westport, on the Astoria & Co- 
lumbia River road. 

The Wilder Mill & Lumber Company, of Rainier, 
expects to get started up this coming week. The mill 
has been overhauled and is in position to do business. 

The mill of the Palouse River Company, at Palouse, 
Wash., is reported to have been sold to a Wisconsin 
firm. The land is being eruised and it is quite likely 
the deal will be closed. 

The Portland Lumber Company is loading the 
schooner Mary Dodge for Honolulu with a cargo of 
300,000 feet. Manager Lloyd Wentworth says it is not 
a question of business but the ability to fill orders 
is the only thing that is making him worry. 

The steady stream of eastern lumbermen who are 
here looking for timber this early in the season, if 
taken as an indication of what can be expected when 
the weather settles, means a big rush for Oregon tim- 
ber. 

As stated in a previous letter, the Oregon & Califor- 
nia railroad has taken its lands off of the market and 
it is not known when they will be listed again. It is 
generally supposed some corporation has an option on 
these lands, which comprise about 1,000,000 acres, but 
there is nothing definitely known as to this. 

The logging situation on the Columbia river indi- 
cates that more logs will go into the water than ever 
before in the history of logging. The increase in mill 
capaeity is about equivalent to the increase in logging 
and it is not expected that logs will slump later in the 
season. The Portland mills are cutting about 1,250,000 
feet daily at the present time. 

For the first four months of this year the foreign 
shipments aggregated 12,124,236 feet and the domestic 
15,525,879 feet, a total of 27,650,115 feet. These fig- 
ures show that while there has been a falling off of 
about 7,000,000 feet foreign the domestic trade has 
been about equal to the loss foreign. The rail ship- 
ments for the first four months of this year show a 
total of 4,265 cars from Portland. This is slightly less 
than for the same period last year, but the extraordi- 
nary local demand accounts for the falling off. 

The articles of incorporation of the Great Central 
Railroad Company have been filed in Multnomah 
county. The incorporators are J. Thornburn Ross, 
John K. Kollock and John E. Aitchinson. The capital 
is $10,000,000. The objects of the company include 
the conclusion of a main line from Salt Lake, Utah, to 
a point on Coos bay, Oregon. Coos bay is one of the 
good harbors on the coast. Vessels drawing 22 to 23 
feet of water can be handled over the bar. The 
government is contemplating still greater improve- 
ments. Coos county contains the only developed coal 
mines in the state. 

—eorr oreo 

A TWO BILLION AND A HALF PURCHASE. 

San Francisco, Cat., May 17.—The visits of so 
many lumbermen to this state during the past year 
are bearing fruit just now. The result is seen in many 
deals either made or on the point of making, and al- 
though the gentlemen of the Hammond Lumber Com- 
pany may now be considered naturalized on this coast 
still their new investments are in pursuance of the line 


‘of policy pursued by them ever since they began to be 


a factor in this market. Their latest investment is the 
largest on record in this state, and, with the exception 
of the holdings of the Weyerhaeuser syndicate pur- 


chase in 1899 from the Northern Pacific, is the largest 
ever made on the Pacific coast. The timber lands sold 
are those of the American Lumber Company on Red. 
wood creck in the northern part of Humboldt county, 
The tract consists of 35,000 acres and contains about 
2,500,000,000 feet of standing timber. This gives the 
company control of nearly all the available timber land 
in the northern part of Humboldt county. This sale 
it is fair to say, has also been credited to eastern parties, 
largely of Michigan. 
FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cat., May 17.—Exports for April 
were much larger than were those of March. Australia 
took the lead, Mexico coming next. Then there was a 
considerable amount of dunnage with grain cargoes to 
Great Britain and Ireland and some to Callao. The ex. 
ports were as follows: 





To— Feet. Value, 
AMMEPEE occ 8 se ivikis he bbe e088 tie 1,079,844 $37,175 
Er rer a a 383,673 5,468 


Great Britain and Ireland 





Central America 3.739 
Seen 2,994 
TROTOR 6-06: 5 :0:0 00:0: 1,800 
Petropaulouski 147 
LY rs Tere mere 538 
CR errr rear are cee ‘ 506 
CIID ccc veces ccsesesserteendsese eae 9, 285 
Se ee ee a ee ere 1 222 
British Columbia .......eesccccscves 8,209 875 

OGRL Gino tives. oe sie ow eens ees wee 2,396,571 $59,197 


Besides this there were 12,003 railroad ties for Mol- 
lendo, Peru, valued at $2,361; 4,661 railroad ties for 
Central America, valued at $1,631; 40,000 shingles for 
Central America and 112,000 for Petropaulouski. 

Arthur Gourley, of Chicago, is again in town after 
several weeks’ stay in Humboldt county. He is now in 
the shingle business and has bought enough timber to 
run his mill for several years. George W. Hooper, of (C, 
A. Hooper & Co., is in Humboldt county looking after 
his interests there. §. G. Cook, a wealthy Pennsylvania 
lumberman, is in town, on his way to or from Oregon, 
where he has large timber interests. 

Of the railroad ties reported sold in the last of these 
letters 100,000 are for Mexican railroads. It will take 
six months to fill the order, 

The sugar and white pine mills are getting into work- 
ing order. Frederick F. Sayre says that out of thirty- 
four seventeen are now in full operation and that the 
whole number will be at work next week. The season is 
late but they will probably manufacture 350,000,000 feet 
this year. 

W. I. Marsh, of Marsh & McClennen, New York city, 
is here. 





A TIMELY PUBLICATION. 

At Seattle, Wash., has just been issued “The Oriental 
Annual for 1902,” appropriately bound in color sug- 
gestive of the celestial empire and emblazoned with 
oriental flags surrounding Old Glory. The book is of 
timely interest and especially valuable to those doing 
or contemplating business with the orient. It is pre- 
faced by instructions for expedition in correspondence 
and the handling of freight, which are followed by a 
terse but comprehensive chapter on “American Trade 
in the Far East,” whose representations, apparently 
authoritative, are of deep interest and in some respects 
a revelation to the heretofore uninformed on matters of 
traffic with the transpacific. Japanese, Korean, Siamese, 
Philippine and Chinese (the latter in subdivisions as to 
territorial limitations) interests are treated at length. 
The greater part of the book is devoted toa “Classified 
Business Directory of the Far East” which would seem 
to call for a pretty large contract but which is warranted 
by the character of the directory. Alphabetically divid- 
ing Japan, India, China, Siam, Siberia and their prin- 
cipal ports and settlements it gives a comprehensive 
list of the principal factors in professional and com- 
mercial life, all being again divided alphabetically into 
the various occupations. 

“The Oriental Annual for 1902” is printed on good, 
heavy paper with large, clear type. Its publishers are 
the Oriental Annual Publishing Corporation, Bailey 
building, Seattle, Wash. Aside from its undoubted 
commercial value along a line of which it seems to have 
a monopoly, the book—375 pages—is interesting as 1 
dicating something of the character of our trade across 
the Pacific. 


BA BBABIII I I I TS 
A HOME-MADE SPARK ARRESTER THAT COSTS 
YOU NOTHING. 

The Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Company, of — 
ville, Mich., the well known manufacturer of be 
grates, edgers and trimmers, will send free of charge 
all applicants instructions for so changing their Te 
without expense except the slight labor involved as * 
prevent the throwing of sparks without obstroctng 
in any way interfering with the draft. This 18 W 
one firm that adopted this means of preventing spars 
has to say regarding it: 

We fired up toward evening and after dark started ont 
engine, put in a full fire of shavings and sawdust an nerd 
outside to note results. To our gratification not @ eee 
left the stack. Our engineer then went in, took s. mh 
long handled hoe and stirred the fire thoroughly, an ark 
the extra disturbance in the fire a very few light 7 eis4 
came out but died before reaching the ground. 1 to you 
delighted with the result and are very, very thankfe 0 
for making the suggestion. We = had no fires sine 
we used to have eight or ten a day. Carn & SCHAFFER, 

D 


elphos, Ohio. 
The Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Company will at - 
same time send its catalog etc. of blast grates, edger 
and trimmers. In fact, it is to get an opportunity it 
do this that the company requires parties to wr" 
instead of publishing the information otherwise. 
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Obituary. 





Charles Wesley Goodlander. 


The mortality among lumbermen of eminence has_ been 
remarkable of late. The latest to depart was Charles Wesley 
Goodlander, of Fort Scott, Kan., one of the most eminent 
lumbermen of the southwest. 

He was born in Milton, Northumberland county, Pa., in 
1834. When 21 years old he started out for himself and 
left for the west. He was a carpenter by trade. As he tells 
the story in his ‘‘Recollections of Early Days of Fort Scott,” 
his first stop was in La Porte, Ind., where he stayed about 
four months. ‘Then he spent about the same length of time 
in Dixon, Ill., and on December 1, 1855, went to Fulton, IIl., 
with the intention of taking the boat for New Orleans, La. 
But the last boat of the season was gone, so young Good- 
lander went to work at his trade. He remained there until 
September, 1857, when he went to St. Louis, Mo., and after 
a few months, in December, met an acquaintance who per- 
suaded him to go to Fort Scott. His intention was to take 
up a farm in that new country. Finally, in the spring of 





THE LATE CHARLES WESLEY GOODLANDER. 


1858, he reached the city which ever thereafter was his 
home and of which he was unquestionably the leading cit- 
izen, 

It was pioneer days in Kansas, and his memoirs are full of 
the stirring incidents that occurred in southeastern Kansas 
prior to and during the war. ‘There he took up a claim. His 
lirst job was on a country mail carrying route, and then he 
took up his trade and became a contractor. While Mr. Good- 
lander has been best known as a lumberman, that being a 
natural development of his contracting business, his fertile 
mind and restless energy led him into various lines of busi- 
ness. He took great pride in the welfare of his adopted city, 
exemplified by the building at an expense of $200,000 the 
Hotel Goodlander. 

His lumber business developed in retail, wholesale and 
manufacturing lines. He was owner of a line of retail lum- 
ber yards and at the time of his death was vice president of 
the Central Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas City, Mo. He 
was president of the Citizens’ National bank from its organ- 
ization, was once chairman of the county board of commis- 
sioners and twice mayor of Fort Scott. Recently he had 
become interested in mines in Sonora, Mexico. His lumber 
interests are not all included in the above, for he was asso- 
i at different times with many and important enter- 
prises, 

It is said he left a fortune of $500,000, but it could as 
well have been four times as much if he had cared for 
wealth, He was open handed and liberal, a supporter of 
charitable and public enterprises and the man of all others 
to whom those in need came for assistance. To his last day 
he carried the impress of the rough, early times in Kansas, 
but under his sometimes brusque manner was the kindest of 
hearts, and a keen wit and fertile intellect were but poorly 
concealed under his appearance of carelessness and indiffer- 
ence to convention. His ability was recognized by the South- 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association by election to the 
presidency of that influential body. 

Mr. Goodlander was married in 1872 to Elizabeth Wilson. 
He leaves a large circle of devoted friends, and among them 
many, including some of his relatives, who owe their start in 
life and their prosperity to his advice, financial assistance 
and loyal support. Few men have done more good in their 
day and generation than Charles W. Goodlander. 





George Frederic Stevens. 


A light has gone out in the death of G. Fred Stevens—one 
of the brightest minds, one of the most genial natures, one of 
the most lovable spirits in all the younger generation of lum- 
bermen, He died at his home at Duluth, Minn., Thursday 





THE LATE G. FRED STEVENS. 


Morning of this week, \ 22 
away tomorrow (Gunde Se encaligaandetnadarnae 


He was taken sic 
b 1 sick April 16 with a severe attack of quinsy, 
iia the om three weeks he recovered to such an 
0 recy S te went to Deerwood, Minn., up among the pines, 
trouble ee While there he was stricken with heart 
his wife brought him home on Thursday of last 


week. The following night a complication of Bright's dis- 
ease aggravated the heart trouble, but he revived and the 
physicians gave his wife and friends the assurance he would 
recover. But at 10 o’clock on Thursday of this week, while 
taking some nourishment, his heart ceased to do its work 
and he passed away before his friends or medical aid could 
reach his bedside. 

G. Fred Stevens was the son of George W. Stevens, one of 
the old time Saginaw valley lumbermen, who for some years, 
up to a few years ago, was in business at Duluth, and so his 
son came to be a resident of that city and his entire brief 
business career was in connection with that market. His 
business training was with his father and it was a thorough 
one, and he became a proficient lumberman, a judge of tim- 
ber and logs and of the sawed product. When he came to 
enter business for himself he adopted the cargo commission 
and shipping business, in which he was unusually successful 
considering the time he had spent in it. Eminently fair, 
both his judgment and integrity were relied upon by his cus- 
tomers, who embraced some of the leading eastern houses. 
A year or more ago Governor Van Sant appointed him sur- 
veyor general of logs and lumber for the great Duluth dis- 
trict, and he had under him a force of about twenty-five men. 
This position he filled with entire satisfaction. 

Outside of the great lakes’ cargo trade Mr. Stevens was 
known in two ways. He was a valued contributor to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and to its predecessor, the North- 
western Lumberman, over the unique signature “Ole Oleson, 
Numar 297,” which was his Hoo-Hoo number. He was a 
master of Swede dialect, could write it as well as speak it 
and was a born humorist. Nothing better of the sort has 
ever been done than many of his contributions on lumber 
subjects, couched in a form which enabled him to say things 
with acceptance which pare could not have been so safely 
stated in plain English. Otherwise in the lumber trade he 
was known as an enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo. Last year he was 
Vicegerent for the northern district of Minnesota. He 
attended the last Hoo-Hoo annual at Norfolk, accompanied 
by his wife. 

Fred Stevens was a big hearted, big brained, big bodied 
man, still young, who no one would have supposed would be 
cut short before he had fairly reached his prime. There is 
a large circle of acquaintance and personal friends from 
which he will be sorely missed. 





Justice P. Taylor. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 19.—Justice TP. Taylor, a well 
known lumberman, died at his home in this city on May 16, 
after an illness of several months, aged 58 years. Mr. Tay- 
lor had not been in very good health since the first of the 
year and about six weeks ago went to Atlantic City in the 
hope that the change would be beneficial. He, however, grew 
worse and for three weeks prior to his demise his condition 
was critical. The immediate cause of his death was valvular 
disease of the heart. Mr. Taylor was born in Taylorsville, 
I'a., and entered the lumber trade about thirty-three years 
ago. In 1869 he associated himself with his uncle, William 
S. Taylor, of the firm of Taylor & Betts and later W. 8. 
Taylor & Co. In February, 1901, Mr. Taylor engaged in 
business for himself under the style of Justice P. Taylor & 
Co., with offices in the Real Estate Trust building, this city. 
Ile was a member of the manufacturers’ club and several 
beneficial organizations. Mr. Taylor is survived by a widow, 
one daughter and two sons, one son, Norman B. Taylor, 
being associated with his father. The funeral was held 
today and was attended by many lumbermen. 





Hon. A. F. Randolph. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., May 19—On Saturday a special train 
went from this city to Fredericton, bearing leading citizens 
to attend the funeral of the late Hon. A. F. Randolph. Mr. 
Randolph, though he lived in Fredericton, was a member 
of the St. John lumber firm of Randolph & Baker. He had 
also been president of the Fredericton Boom Company since 
1875. He was president of the People’s bank of Fredericton, 
chairman of the city school board, and a warm supporter 
and contributor to all benevolent organizations. He was 
formerly a member of the legislative council of the province 
but was not an active politician. He and his sons conducted 
in Fredericton a wholesale grocery and provision business, in 
addition to other enterprises. All the provincial papers pub- 
lished eulogies, dwelling upon Mr. Randoph’s lofty character 
and eminent services to the community. Both the federal 
and provincial governments were represented at his funeral, 
which was one of the largest ever seen in Fredericton. Mr. 
Randolph's partner in the lumber trade is C. P. Baker, of 
the vilage of Randolph, close to St. John city, on the river. 





John Serett Reid. 


Muncie, IND., May 17.—John Serett Reid, a well known 
and highly respected citizen of this place, died on May 12 
after an illness of several months. Mr. Reid was born in 
Greene county, Ohio, January 27, 1826. He came to this 
city in 1850 and established the first steam saw mill ever 
built in Delaware county and one of the first in eastern 
Indiana. He retired from active business in 1900. 





Ne 


Henry H. Senter. 


Iowa FALus, Iowa, May 17.—Henry H. Senter, an old 
time saw mill man of this place, died at his home on May 
16. In the early days of Iowa Falls he owned a saw mill 
and much of the lumber used in the earlier buildings of the 
city was sawed at his mill. Mr. Senter was born in St. 
Lawrence county, New York, and came west in 1853, finally 
locating at this place, which he has since made his home. 





George D. Patten. 


PASADENA, CAL., May 19.—-George D. Patten, senior mem- 
ber of Patten & Davis, lumber dealers in this city and Los 
Angeles, died on May 14 at his home in this city. Mr. Pat- 
ten was 55 years of age and is survived by a widow and 
eight children. 





James Morrison. 


DuLutu, MINN., May 18.—James Morrison, a former resi- 
dent of Oshkosh, Wis., and a well known lumberman, died 
in this city on May 16, of apoplexy. Mr. Morrison was born 
in Charlottetown, Prince Edward’s Island, May 12, 1842. 
He went to Oshkosh in 1867, where he remained until a few 
years ago, when he removed to Duluth. For twenty years 
he had been ‘prominently identified with the lumber interests 
in this section of the state. 


ee ee 


Hoo-Hoo Notes. 


E. Stringer Boggess, Vicegerent Snark for West Virginia, 
will hold a concatenation at Clarksburg, that state, on Fri- 
day evening, May 30. 


J. J. Williams, of Milwaukee, Wis., a formerly well known 
official of the Badger state, he having for several years 
filled the position of state factory inspector, but who is 
now engaged in the insurance business, has been appointed 
Vicegerent Snark for Wisconsin. Mr. Williams has seme ex- 
perience in the lumber trade and enjoys a wide acquaintance 
among the lumbermen of the state. He is an enthusiastic 
Hoo-Hoo and will make an excellent official. 
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John E. DuBois, : 


Manufacturer and 





Wholesaler 2 
WHITE PINE AND : 
HEMLOCK LUMBER. 3% 








DuBois, Pennsylvania. 2 
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SALES OFFICES: 
WITHERSPOON BLDG., 


MILLS: HAMBLETON AND Davis, W. VA. 
ANNUAL Capacity, 60,000,000 FEET. 








WHITE PINE, |MAPLE, OAK, and 
YELLOW PINE. }At Wholesale- YELLOW PINE 
HARDW OODs. (RIFT FLOORING. 





% Go. 


1438 South Penn. Square, (Opposite new Pennsylvania R. R. Station.) 
Southern Office, Tifton, Ga. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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‘HARDWOODS 


WHITE AND 
YELLOW PINE, 
CYPRESS, 
SPRUCE AND 
HEMLOCK. 


Facilities for working all kinds of Poplar, Bass 
) and Chestnut Trim and Mouldings, also Poplar 
Ceiling, Flooring and Bevel Siding. 

IMPORTANT: Our stock is in pile at our mills, 
located cn the W. Va. Central R, R. and Baltimore 
& Ohio R.R., W, Va., which makes it very conven- 
ient for shipment anda saving in freight expenses. 


WM. WHITMER & SONS, 


INCORPORATED. 
) Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WHOLESALE WHITE PINE. 


Room 30! Crozier Bidg., 1420 Chestnut St., 


We pay cash. Send us your list of what PHILADELPHIA. 


you have to offer ha White Pine. 








BILL TIMBER A SPECIALTY 
SPRUCE. AND: HEMLOCK:B 


:915 Betz’ Building 


First Class Planing Mill:7 
Mills Run the Year. Thr 
Sty Digpek tases pate ers 








TIFTON, GA. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


PROVIDENT LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE 


"WHITE PINE, YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK AND OAK. 


q - Bldg., 
Roome, 9201412 Penn Square Dis, = DHE ADELPINA, PA: 
HOOF 999999999999 GOGO OOOOOOOOOOOOOOu: 


YELLOW PINE "2°" FLOORING 3 


North Carolina Pine, Cypress, 
White Pine and Hardwoods... 


Eli B. Hallowell & Co., “Pritsctton. © 
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« 
$ : 
:We W d 
: We Want Orders 
® 
3 For the Following 
© 
g For Immediate Shipment: 
« 
> 1,000,000 4 inch No. 1, 2 ana 3 Common White Pine 
3 1,000,000 6 inch No. 1,2 and 3 . = me 
1 carload of Clear Heart Yellow Pine Floooing. 
3 carloads of Lift - _ isi 
4 carloads of B Rift - se a 
3 carloads of C Rift 9 ry 7 


10 carloads of No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Flooring. 
20 carloads of No. 2 Com. He " az 

3 carloads of Cull = ” 7 

3 carloads of 1x6 Yellow Pine Siding. 





E.V. BABCOCK & CO. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
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We Want Orders. 


White Pine. 
100,000 ft. 1x4, 10 to 16 ft., Michigan No. 3. 
200,000 ft. 1x6, 10 to 16 ft., Michigan No. 3, 
150,000 ft. 1x8, 10 to 16 ft., Michigan No. 3. 
87,000 ft. 1x13 and wider 10 to 16ft., Michigan No. 3. 


Chestnut. 


187,000 ft. 4-4 Sound Wormy. 
40,000 ft. 5-4 Sound Wormy. 
50,000 ft. 6-4 Sound Wormy. 


We also handle Penn. Hardwoods, Oak Timbers, Cypress and 
Shingles. Write us for prices. 


LINDSAY & HAMILTON, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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PINE 


WHITE, YELLOW 


Red Cedar Shingles. Pennsylvania 
Hemlock for Quick Shipment...... 


J.M. HASTINGS LUMBER CO. 


Office: Sixth & Wood S‘s., Bank of Commerce Bidg,, 
WRITE FOR PRICES. PITTSBURG, PA, 
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The W. H. H. Smith Co. 


Toledo, Ohio. 


PINE LUMBER “*shfngt 


Shingles 


WE WANT TO MOVE 


WHITE PINE. - 





NORWAY, HEM- 
LOCK, POPLAR, 
CYPRESS, MAPLE 
FLOORING and 
HARDWOODS. 
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160,000 ft. 56-4 No. 2/ 
160,000 ft. 5-4 No, 3} 





WHITE PINE 


SPECIAL TIMBER BILLS 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
YELLOW PINE. , 





RIB RIVER LUMBER CO. 


Yards and Main Office, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Fite Bldg,, PITTSBURG, PA. 
RHINELANDER, WIS. 


QUICK 
SHIPPING 


MOUSE 


All goods are our own manufacture. 
All White Pine goods made of 


WISCONSIN CORK PINE 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
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Alex. Lendrum, manager of the Penrod Walnut Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, Mo., for many years a resident of 
Chicago, was in town this week calling on some of his 
old friends. 

Theodore S. Fassett, of the well known firm of Smith, 
Fassett & Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., will sail for 
Europe on June 6, to be gone for three months. His 
many friends are wishing him bon voyage and a delight- 
ful journey on both land and sea. 

H. B. Leavitt, general manager of the Arkansas Lum- 
ber Company, Warren, Ark., was in the city a few days 
this week securing a locomotive and other rolling stock 
for the company’s logging road. He reports a first class 
demand for stock, but with prices none too strong. 

A. J. Siegel, of the Huttig Sash & Door Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., was in the city on Friday of last week 
in attendance on the meeting of the door manufacturers 
and distributers of the country. Mr. Siegel was pleased 
to report a fine trade for his concern in St. Louis and 
outside. 

The South Side Lumber Company, of this city, has 
recently closed the purchase of 5,000,000 feet of rough 
maple lumber from the stocks of the Buckley & Douglas 
Lumber Company and Louis Sands, of Manistee, Mich., 
to come forward by water during the present naviga- 
tion season. 

J. M. Schultz, of Schultz Bros., Old Colony building, 
this city, in company with C. D. Benedict, of Peoria, I1., 
is on a week’s trip to Meridian, Miss., and other southern 
points. A. J. Schultz, of the same firm, has just re- 
turned from a two weeks’ trip among the southern hard- 
wood mills. 

Col. J. H, Queal, of the J. H. Queal Lumber Com- 
pany, the great line yard organization with headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis, Minn., was in the city on Friday 
of last week in conference with some of the lumbermen 
and sash and door operators who were present at last 
week’s meeting of the sash and door interests. 

A. B. Welsh, who has been connected for the past 
seven years with the J. J. Newman Lumber Company 
at Hattiesburg, Miss., resigned his position with that 
company recently to accept the position of general 
manager of the Monroe Lumber Company at Monroe, 
La. Mr. Welsh’s many friends are gratified at his 
steady rise in the lumber business. 

H. L. Hart, representing the Alexander & Edgar Lum- 
ber Company, of Iron River, Wis., was in Chicago on 
Wednesday of this week and paid the LUMBERMAN a 
call. Mr. Hart reports a fair white pine trade in his 
territory and says that his company has about recoy- 
ered from its recent disastrous fire loss and is prepared 
to handle all the business coming its way. 

Charles C. Prentiss, an old time lumberman, paid the 
LUMBERMAN a visit on Wednesday of this week. Mr. 
Prentiss is not now in the trade and writes “Op. H. D.” 
after his name, having forsworn the lumber business 
and taken up that of ophthalmology. Dr. Prentiss, 
however, has never Jost his interest in matters per- 
taining to the trade and keeps in touch with it. 

Joseph R. Farr, of Phillips, Wis., for twenty-five 
years past engaged in the lumber business in northern 
Wisconsin and at present occupying the position of in- 
spector of logs and timber on Indian reservations in 
that section, will be a candidate for the nomination for 
secretary of state before the Wisconsin republican state 
convention this summer and has excellent prospects for 
success, 

George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess, the big 
Memphis hardwood firm—great in more ways than one 

‘was in Chicago several days this week on business. 
He says that the reported shortage of hardwood stocks 
in the southern country is no iridescent dream and that 
prices are certain to remain firm this season. The ex- 
port trade, in his opinion, is improving slightly but 
there is plenty of ‘room for further betterment in the 
situation abroad. 

John D. Ross, of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Com- 
pany, with general offices in the Rookery building, Chi- 
cago, and mills at Wausau, Wis., has returned to Chi- 
cago after a protracted tour abroad. Mr. Ross spent 
considerable time in the Holy Land and also visited the 
Nile country and reports having had a good day’s golf- 
ing at Cairo, Egypt. He is particularly enthusiastic 
over his Mediterranean tour and hopes to go again at 
no very distant date. 


O. O. Agler, of the Fred W. Upham. Lumber Company, 
O'd Colony building, this city, and president of the 
Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange, intends leaving 
within a day or two for the west for the benefit of his 
health. Mr. Agler has been in poor condition physi- 
cally for over a month past, part of the time confined to 
his residence, and his physician has advised a change 
of climate. His many friends in the lumber trade of 
the country will wish him a rapid recovery. 

W. A. Shields, mill superintendent of the Bowman- 
Hicks Lumber Company at Loring, La., writes that 
the recent reference by a correspondent to the cut of 
his mill at that point hardly does justice to it. It was 
stated that its average cut was a little upward of 
60,000 feet board measure. The fact is that its average 
is 60,000 feet log scale a day, which makes the actual 


product of the mill over 73,000 feet a day, which, con- 


sidering that the mill has but one band, is a remarkable 
average, 

Cc. L. Barnett, manager of the Anson-Hixon Sash 
& Door Company, Indianapolis, Ind., was a visitor in 
Chicago on Thursday of this week. Mr. Barnett tells 





the LUMBERMAN that while inquiries have fallen off to 
some extent in several sections of the state as well as 
in the city of Indianapolis, there is nevertheless a large 
amount of work ahead, sufficient to keep him busy for a 
month or more even if no further orders are booked. 
Prices are in good condition throughout the state and 
the season promises to be one of general prosperity for 
the wholesale and retail trade of the Hoosier state. 

Charles 8S. Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, was in St. Louis to attend a meeting of the price 
list body of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Aggo- 
ciation and embraced the opportunity to call upon 
friends in the hardwood business. The concern which 
Mr. Keith so ably represents is now producing at 'Tey- 
arkana, Ark., Neale, La., and Kennard, Tex., in the 
neighborhood of 800,000 feet of lumber daily. The 
Central Coal & Coke Company now owns and operates 
three lumber mills, forty-five coal mines and twenty-five 
company stores and besides owns and operates 160 miles 
of railroad. 

The saw mill of the Lesh, Prouty & Abbott Company, 
manufacturer of walnut lumber at East Chicago, Ind., 
a suburb of this city, was totally destroyed by fire on 
Thursday night, May 15. The origin of the blaze has 
not been discovered. The managing partner, F. P, 
Abbott, at the time was at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association at St. Louis. For- 
tunately the wind blew in a direction away from the 
large stock of walnut logs and lumber, none of which 
was damaged. The loss was total and there was no 
insurance. The mill will probably be rebuilt. 

Laurens Hull, of the retail lumber firm of Laurens 
Hull & Co., Lima, Ohio, successors to the old estab- 
lished firm of T. W. Dobbins & Son, of that city, was 
in Chicago a day or two last week on business. Mr. 
Hull reported an excellent trade in Lima and vicinity, 
but said that for a time the volume of business was 
materially restricted owing to delayed deliveries of 
stock, though in the latter respect there was now a 
considerable improvement and lumbermen are enabled 
to receive needed supplies much more promptly than 
for some time past. He said that prospects for sum- 
mer business were unusually good. 

Charles A, Marsh, of the Marsh & Bingham Company, 
timber dealers, Old Colony building, this city, returned 
this week from a protracted trip to the Pacific coast 
and old Mexico and was accompanied by his wife. They 
went first to the Puget Sound district, where Mr. Marsh 
concluded some favorable contracts for fir timbers for 
his company, in which it has been a prominent dealer 
for some time past. After visiting several weeks in 
California, Mr. and Mrs. Marsh spent some time in 
Colorado and then went south by way of El Paso to 
Mexico. He reports having had a most enjoyable tour 
and returns much benefited physically and otherwise. 

J. A. Cheyne, of the Pennsylvania Door & Sash Cor- 
pany, and F, R. Pearson of the Commercial Sash & 
Door Company, of Pittsburg, strong competitors in the 
door jobbing trade of western Pennsylvania, but warm 
personal friends withal, visited a day or two in Chicago 
late last week on their way to Wisconsin door making 
centers. The gentlemen reported only a fair volume of 
demand in their territory, trade in sash, doors and 
lumber having been more than cut in two during the 
past thirty days owing to the miners’ strike in the 
anthracite district and a general strike of carpenters 
in Pittsburg. Were these disturbing influences re- 
moved trade in their opinion would be again active. 

A trio of well known lumbermen who were in the city 
last week and called at this office was composed of 
Robert H. Jenks of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio; W. L. Jenks, of Port Huron, 
Mich., and Will G. Collar, of Tremont, La. The three 
gentlemen named are the principal stockholders in 
the Tremont Lumber Company, manufacturing yellow 
pine at the latter named point and were here in cot 
ference regarding the business. The company is a-new 
one and has just started up a fine saw mill and is 
catering to the general trade. Mr. Collar, who was for- 
merly a well known Wisconsin lumberman and during 
the past several years has been located at Junction City, 
Ark., is the manager of the new company. 

Ray Nye, president of the Nye & Schneider Grain & 
Lumber Company, Fremont, Neb., gave a complimentary 
dinner to a few friends and his business associates on 
Wednesday evening, May 7, in honor of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his connection with the company. 
The guests were tle five directors of the concern and 
three others, including H. G. Burt, of Omaha, CG. M. 
Williams, Julius Beckman, L. M. Keene, Paul Colson, 
William Fried, R. B. Schneider and Frank Fowler. Mr 
Nye began his service with the concern when only 
fifteen years of age, on May 7, 1877, at which time 
his father, Theron Nye, was president. He started in 
as bookkeeper and won his way by meritorious service 
to the responsible position of president. The menu 
cards at the dinner’ which were artistically designed 
were emblematic of the changes that had taken place 
in the concern during the quarter century. 

R. I. Kidman, representing Churchill & Sim, the 
great company of woodbrokers at 29 Clements be 
London, E. C., is making his first tour of the Unite¢ 
States in a business way and in company with Clarence 
Mengle, of Louisville, Ky., visited the hardwood - 
vention at St. Louis. Mr. Kidman sliowed ie 
to be a man of great adapatability, making — 
with Yankee-like rapidity. Mr. Kidman will 1 
in America for some weeks. He reports trade com 1° 
tions abroad as showing marked improvement a 
prophesies that as the change becomes more radica ide 
his side of the ocean there will be a let up on this ye 
Mr. Kidman called upon the LUMBERMAN and many 
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—— 
firms in Chicago, remaining here several days. His 
firm, the Messrs. Churchill & Sim, announce the open- 
ing on June 2 of a branch office at Liverpool in the 
Albert buildings, 12 Preeson’s Row. Walter I. Sharp, 
who is known to many in America, will remove to 
Liverpool and devote his especial attention to the new 
Liverpool branch. ‘The company announces that this 
branch is opened merely te facilitate the handling of 
the firm’s trade and business correspondence should be 
addressed as hitherto to 29 Clements Lane, London. 


J. H. Hinton, of the Camp & Hinton Lumber Com- 
pany, Lumberton, Miss., was in the city this wéek and 
closed a trade with the McCormick Harvesting Machine 
Company, who purchased from Mr. Hinton and White 
& Strauss, of New Orleans, La., 40,000 acres of yellow 
pine timber two weeks ago, to manufacture same. A 
mill will shortly be placed on the property, which is 
located a few miles from Lumberton, for the express 
purpose of cutting pole stock for the Me( ormick com- 
pany. Mr. Hinton has made a ten years’ contract 
along these lines. 

Fr. CG. Fischer, of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Com- 
pany, Coal Grove, Ohio, returned home from the hard- 
wood meeting—or meetings—at St. Louis last week via 
Chicago. He expressed himself as well pleased with the 
outlook for poplar this year, and was also well pleased 
at the prospects of usefulness of the newly organized 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. Mr. Fischer was also prominent in the organi- 
gation of the Yellow Poplar Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion about a month ago, whose work has now been well 
inaugurated by the appointment of a secretary, as 
announced e'sewhere in this issue. Mr. Fischer talked 
enthusiastically about yellow poplar and both these 
new associations, but when asked if he had any more 
new associations up his sleeve smiled an inscrutable 
smile or two and replied that the two new associations 
embraced all the good association material that he 
knew of, and with men like W. M. Ritter, S. Lieberman, 
F. M. Hamilton, Clinton Crane, Henry Maley, J. H. 
Jaskette, W. H. Dawkins, C. L. MeConnell, William 
Threlkeld and indeed practically the entire member- 
ship, both the poplar and the hardwood manufactur- 
ers’ associations started off with the very best working 
capital; “for,” Mr. Fischer remarked in his sententious 
way, “associated effort does not depend so much upon 
money as upon the high individual character of the 
membership.” 





RETIREMENT OF MR. McKNIGHT FROM THE 
NORTH WESTERN. 


News comes from Minneapolis of one of the largest 
lumber property transfers of the year so far and per- 
haps the largest during May, which also involves the 
retirement from the North Western Lumber Company, 
of Eau Claire, Wis., of its president, 8S. T. McKnight, of 
Minneapolis. It is stated that Mr. McKnight has sold 
his interests in the company to Mrs. D. R. Moon for 
a price upward of $1,000,000. 

Ss. T. McKnight has been interested in the North 
Western Lumber Company for the past twenty years 
and at the time of the death of the former president, 
D. R. Moon, in 1898, became the executive head of the 
concern. The sale of his interest at this time is said 
to be due to his desire to retire from active participa- 
tion in the lumber industry. 

The North Western Lumber Company is one of the 
largest lumber manufacturing institutions in Wiscon- 
sin. It owns the largest mill at Eau Claire and an- 
other extensive mill at Stanley, Wis., in addition to 
Which it possesses extensive hardwood timber interests 
in various parts of the state. All of Mr. McKnight’s 
extensive interest in the timber and mill property is 
transferred to Mrs. D. R. Mcon by this sale. 

S. T. McKnight who thus disposes of his interests in 
this company is interested in several other companies 
in Wisconsin to a greater or less extent but does not 
participate actively in their management. He is also 
president of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and has extensive real estate and other property 
Interests in Minneapolis. In an interview with our 
correspondent this week he confirmed the report of 
the transfer of his interests in the North Western 
Lumber Company, but was not ready definitely to an- 
nounce his future plans concerning the lumber industry. 





A VALUABLE MILL LIST. 


_ Buyers of lumber find one of their greatest difficulties 
in determining the location of producers of lumber prod- 
ucts, or if they find their location of determining just 
what line they-are in. Every day the LUMBERMAN is in 
receipt of requests for lists of saw mill men, shingle 
mill men ete. in a certain section and engaged in a cer- 
tain branch of the business. For instance, some want 
lists of yellow pine men, others lists of oak or cooperage 
stock producers in a certain section. 

To meet this want, as far as its own lines are con- 
cerned, T. K. Edwards, lumber agent of the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad, has prepared a list of all the saw mills, 
shingle mills, stave and heading mills, spoke mills ete. 
on its various lines, including the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley railroad. This little publication is just out*and 
seems to be as complete and accurate as the care taken 
va its compilation should make it. It was revised again 
and again with the assistance of the representatives of 
the company all along its lines. 
ao arranged alphabetically by stations. First is 
owners or aoe of the station, then the name of the 
taal operators of the mill or mills located there, 

" postoflice addresses if different from the station, 


the character of product turned out and the daily eca- 
pacity of the establishment. 

It is the desire to circulate this book wherever there is 
any one interested in the lumber product along the Illi- 
nois Central lines. To that,end it may be secured from 
T. K. Edwards, lumber agent, 99 Adams street, Chicago; 
W. E. Keepers, general freight agent, Chicago; F. B. 
Bowes, general freight agent, Louisville, Ky.; W. M. 
Rhett, general freight agent, New Orleans, La., or from 
any agent or representative of the Illinois Central in the 
United States or Europe. 





THE WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Among lumbermen and those affiliated with the indus- 
try visiting the city during the last week were the fol- 
lowing: 


T. J. Bermingham, Galena, III. 
C. W. Peake, Milwaukee, Wis. 

I. H. Libbey, Oshkosh, Wis. 
John S. Owen, Kau Claire, Wis. 
A. K. Silverthorn, Buffalo, N. Y. 
C.F. Taylor, Warren, Ill. 

(. W. Dewey, Rockford, III. 

J.T. Adams, Dubuque, Iowa. 

A. E. Banderob, Oshkosh, Wis. 
S. R. Greer, Indianapolis, Ind. 

KF. L. Gilbert, Duluth, Minn. 

M. M. Darr, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
M. G. Jeffris, Janesville, Wis. 
George M. Curtis, Clinton, Iowa. 
J. W. Dempsey, Manistee, Mich. 
W. K. Palmer, Cleveland, Ohio. 
L.. J. Bardwell, Minneapolis, Minn. 
W.S. Paddock, Milwaukee, Wis. 
I’. W. Rockwell, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hon. D. M. Sabin, Duluth, Minn. 
W. E. McCorkle, Saginaw, Mich. 
George M. Paine, Oshkosh, Wis. 
I. G. Dickman, St. Louis, Mo. 

T. R. Morgan, Oshkosh, Wis. 

J. J. Steverson, Oshkosh, Wis. 
George H. Kelly. Omaha, Neb. 

J. H. Hinton, Lumberton, Miss. 





A LEADER IN HARDWOODS. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 


wood. He is a charter member of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, a director until a year ago 
and now its first vice president. He is also a charter 
member of the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, of which he is a director and of whose important 
transportation committee he is chairman. He is a 
member of the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club, though ‘his 
interests were not identified with that city early 
enough to make him a charter member, and he has 
served as its president. Russe & Burgess are members 
also of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, marking practically the furthest southwestern 
limits of the membership of that great organization, and 
Mr. Burgess is a member of its board of trustees. 

Not only is Mr. Russe, or the firm of Russe & Bur- 
gess, a member of all these organizations but an active 
one. They are always represented at meetings of the 
institutions with which they are connected and can be 
depended upon not only for presence and a vote but for 
active support. Among the busiest men in the hard- 
wood trade, they yet believe that nothing is of more 
importance than the maintenance of trade organization. 
And so they are always willing to give of their time 
and personal service to such work. 

Mr. Russe has two sons, one, George C., employed by 
the firm, while the younger is taking a course at Har- 
vard University. ‘There are also two daughters, one 
about 11 and the other about 3 years old. 

Mr. Russe is essentially social in his nature, not- 
withstanding which individuality of ideas and methods 
is one of his marked characteristics. He has a fund 
of original ideas backed by sound judgment which have 
done much toward pushing the firm to the position 
which it occupies. His social charcteristies have largely 
inspired the methods pursued by Russe & Burgess and 
have accounted for much of their success. He has ae- 
complished many things simply by the strength of a 
winning personality. Everyone that knows him calls 
him “Bill” Russe, and the use of that term has its 
only drawback in destroying the harmony of the situ- 
ation when he is endeavoring to appear extremely dig- 


nified. He is a boon companion, generous and sympa- 
thetic. In debate he is exceptionally quick, keen and 
fluent. Seldom has anyone gotten the better of him in 


an offhand exchange of wits in a convention. Usually 
his position is a sound one, but if there be anything 
lacking in that respect he is likely to compensate for 
it by laughing his antagonist off the floor. His support 
is sought and his antagonism dreaded, for he isa good 
though fair fighter and has that knack of winning ad- 
herents which enables him almost invariably to carry 
any case in which he takes an active interest. 
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A NEW HEMLOCK TAN BARK CONSUMER. 


MANISTIQUE, Micu., May 19.—The tannery which the 
Federal Leather Company, recently incorporated with 
$200,000 capital, will establish here, will occupy a site 
of fifteen acres. Its capacity will be 600 sides of sole 
leather daily, and it will give employment to 450 men. 
The plant will consist of four large buildings, ranging 
from 200x40 to 666x50 feet in size. The Federal Leather 
Company is a branch of the tannery combination. The 
hemlock lands in the vicinity of Manistique already se- 
cured by the company will be sufficient to furnish tan 
bark for the plant for the next twenty years. The new 
industry means renewed life to the town, which for 
some time has been feeling the effect of the decadence 
in lumbering. 














Easy Stock to Work. 


WHITE PINE — 
FLOORING oo 
LAL AT ee 


1x4No.1,2&3 
Common. 





SOFT AND 


POPLAR, Yeitow: 


ALL GRADES and 
DIMENSION. 


HEMLOC 


LUMBER, BILL 
STUFF and BOARDS. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner 


WHOLESAI E | UMBER, 


FERGUSON BUILDING PITTSBURG, PA. 


THIRD AVENUE, 
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| Shingles *"" 


, PROMPT SHIPMENTS—WRITE US, 


5 WILLSON BROTHERS, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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WHITE PINE 
STRIPS AND 
BOARDS.... 
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The Empire Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALERS, 
Toledo, 
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WM. H. ScHvuETTE Co. 


WHOLESALE 
White Pine, Hemlock, 
North Carolina Pine 














LONG LEAF PINE. PitTsBurG, Pa 











Wo. 1 Hemlock Stock and Edge Boards. 
No. 2 White Pine Lath. 
1x4 No. 3 White Pine Flooring. 


We can interest you. 


The Interior Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





Write us for Prices on j 
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Pennsylyaitia tnestwr'tre. 


True RUSKAUFF LUSIBER CO. 
Wholesale Exclusively, 
PITTSBURG. 
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PENN* DOOR & SASH CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Our ERIE factory, located as it is at a lake port enables 
us to secure frame lumber at minimum cost, and with 
one of the best equipped mills in the business to manu- 
facture frames for the trade at wholesale prices and 
quicker than any competitor. Order a sample lot. 
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| The Cypress Lumber Co. oe 


e Deore, BAND CYPRESS 
voress Doors. nas, } saweo GAUL fUmace 


Cargo or Carload Lots. Wholesale Only. 


Mills at APALACHICOLA, FLA. Office and Yards at BOSTON. 
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Manufacturers of 


_ SPRUCE LUMBER, LATHS, 
CLAPBOARDS, SHINGLES 
and BOX SHOOKS. 











Sawyer & Shuttleworth, 
Wholesale Pine Lumber, 


OF Komburrh tarnpue & bacweicaa, DURE ALO. 
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DRY WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES. 


Haines & Co. 
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RED 
CEDAR 266 ERIE ST., 
SHINGLES. BUPFALO, N. Y- 
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PENDENNIS WHITE. W.H.GRATWICK. G. A. MITCHELL 


WHITE, GRATWICK @ MITCHELL 


North 
Wholesale Tonawanda, 
Lumber. N. Y. 





| STEVENS, KATON & CO.,18 Broadway, N Y. 


-~G. J. KENNEDY, 1090 Ellicott 8q.. Buffalo, 
REPRESENTATIVES: { FRED 8S. MORSE, Springfield. Mass, 
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\ JE have the largest stock in our warehouse 
AY that can be found in the world of plain 
oak, and unselected birch doors, also front doors 
“Veneered.” a 
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The Ohio Sash & Door Company, 


CLEVECcAND, OHIO. 
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Send for our Stock List 


and be convinced that we have 
the largest and best stock of 
GOOD WHITE PINE in this sec- 
tion of the country. 


THE FISHER & WILSON CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. ' 
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M. G. BROWNE LUMBER CO. 


White Pine 


No. 1, 2 and 3 Shop in all Thicknesses. 

















AN ADVANCE IN WISCONSIN VALLEY PRICES. 
A meeting of the price list committee of the Wisconsin 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association was held at Wausau on 
Thursday, May 15, with a full representation present. 
A. W. Echart, representing the Nebagamon Lumber Com- 
pany, of Lake Nebagamon, Wis., was invited to attend 
the meeting in the interest of a plan to establish a uni- 
form delivered list to be issued by the association for 
points east and west of the Mississippi river, as piece 
stuff and timbers are being marketed west of the river 
at higher prices than ave being obtained on the eastern 
side, while exactly the opposite conditions rule on boards 
and strips. A committee of three, composed of A. L. 
Osborn, of Gile; E. O. Brown, of Rhinelander, and W. 
H. Bissell, of Merrill, was appointed to make an investi- 
gation of the subject and report at the next meeting. 
Coming to a discussion of the price list, the condition 
of stocks, which were generally reported as being low at 
all of the mills, the strength of the demand, which is 
considerably heavier than the supply warrants, impelled 
the committee to recommend advances from the list of 
February 24, 1902, as follows: 
Inch finishin 
D select and better thick finishing ... 
No. 1, 2 and 3 shop, 1% to 2-inch........... 
C and better norway, 114 to 2-inch.......... 


Shop common P 
4 and 6-inch C flooring, 12, 14 and 16-foot... 5.00 


coerce rrererrererereresseeree 





4 and 6-inch D flooring, 12, 14 and 16-foot.... 2.00 
farmers’ clear flooring, 4 and 6-inch........ 3.00 
Nos. 1 and 2 6-inch fencing, rough.......... 50 
8-inch No. 1 boards, 10 to 16-foot.......... .50 
8-inch No. 1 board, 18 to 20-foot............ 1.00 
8-inch No. 2 boards, 18 to 20-foot .......... 1.00 


10-inch No. 1 boards, 10 to 20-foot.......... .50 
12-inch No. 1 boards, 12 to 16-foot.......... 
12-inch No. 2 boards, 12 to 20-foot.......... 1.00 


Nos. 1 and 2 13-inch and up boards........ 1.00 
ee 7 BPP eee ee ee Toe eee 50 
Piece stuff, 2x4 to 2x14, all lengths ........ 50 
All dimensions, 3x6 to 10x10, 10 to 26-foot... .50 
All dimensions, 3x6 to 10x10, 26 to 40-foot... 1.50 
All dimensions, 6x12 to 12x12, 10 to 26-foot.. 1.00 


Twelve-inch No. 3 rough and products 10 to 20-foot 
was listed at $16. 

An advance of $1 was made on select common white 
pine in all lengths and widths 2x4 and wider. 

It was also agreed to establish prices on shingles as 
follows: 


I RN eo. as se wl via SSS bled Go ae ee $3.00 
NS a eee Ce ake es 2.50 
SE ee eo ene Serer re re weer ee 1.25 


al 


At the meeting Secretary R. C. Schulz made the fol- 
lowing report: 


Shipments of lumber from our territory for the months of 
April, 1901, and April, 1902, as reported to the secretary by 
twenty members, were for April, 1901, 48,520,000 feet; 
April, 1902, 43,339,000 feet, a decrease of 5,181,000, or 10.7 
percent. 

The shipments for the first four months of 1902, as com- 
pared with the same period of 1901 were as follows: 





De- Percent 

1901 1902 crease Decrease 

SOWURTY 2.2650 42,455,000 41,916,000 639,000 5 
February ..... 44,022,000 38,423,000 5,599,000 12.7 
March . 47,167,000 438,400,000 3,767,000 .08 
April .. 48,520,000 43,339,000 5,181,000 10.7 
Totals ....132,164,000 167,078,000 15,086,000 8.2 


Weather conditions for the last three weeks have been 
very unfavorable for the handling and shipping of lumber, 
and a great many mills in our territory have been obliged to 
discontinue operations on account of prevailing rains, but 
even under these adverse circumstances our loss in ship- 
ments as compared with April a year = oe has been only 10 
percent, while in the Minneapolis district shipments up to 
March 1 are practically the same as they were a year ago. 

From the best information I have been able to gather, the 
demand for our products continues exceptionally good, not- 
withstanding that at this season of the year we look for a 
lull in trade owing to the fact that farmers as a rule are 
busy seeding their lands, and necessarily ceasing building 
operations for the time being. 

Trade conditions a few weeks ago were not so satisfactory, 
but there has been a decided improvement within the last 
week, and the conditions as they exist today need cause no 
uveasiness as the demand is all that can be reasonably ex- 
pected, and weather conditions up to the present time have 
been very favorable to the growing of farm produce. 

The advances made on lumber we are only such as have 
been maintained by individual members of our association 
for some weeks, and represent practically the average selling 


prices today. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


“The Blazed Trail,” by Stewart Edward White; illustrated 
by Thomas Fogarty; 16mo, 413 pages. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 

“The Blazed Trail’ opens with the making of a logging 
contract between a good natured Irishman named Radway 
and a couple of shrewd mill people, Morrison and Daly. 
who stipulate a good sum for the contract with the con- 
dition that it is payable only if all of the timber mentioned 
is logged and driven. The reader finds considerable diffi- 
culty in accepting any of these three persons as the hero 
of the tale and is much relieved in the second chapter when 
that person appears in a young man who has been thrown 
very much upon his oWn resources through a little error 
of his father in spending a considerable sum of money, 
absentmindedly overlooking the fact that it didn’t belong 
to him. The son, Harry Thorpe, well educated, a silent, 
self reliant young man, is making for Radway’s logging 
camp in order to obtain work. He secures it and finally 
establishes a firm place for himself among the old veterans 
and gradually learns—and the reader with him—the de- 
tails of work in a logging camp. Through bad weather 
and misfortune the logging contract is not completed and 
before its end Harry Thorpe is sent to the hospital through 
a woods accident. Thus the reader is given a slight in- 
side of a typical lumbermen’s hospital, a most beneficial ad- 
dition to the institutions of modern lumbering life. 

He recovers in time to help Radway to a good settle- 
ment with the mill people through his knowledge of legal 
technicalities and the following summer starts north as a 
landlooker. Upon the northern Michi shore he locates 
a choice body of timber on a suitable stream, but finds 
that Morrison & Daly have located above him with the 
intention of stealing as much of the timber between them- 
selves and the lake as possible and filing upon all or any 
of it when necessary to reserve it to themselves. Thorpe 
does his work secretly, disguised as a shiftless trapper, 
but is finally detected and a race for the land office ensues 
in which Thorpe, after various adventures, finally wins 
out. He is backed in this operation by a rich young Chi- 
cago man, who has on a camping expedition on the 


north shore and whom he has met there. This is the 
foundation of logging and saw mill operations with thege 
men as partners in which they have many exciting contests 
with their rivals, through whose machinations the silent 
partner is involved in complications on the Chicago stock 
exchange and it is necessary to raise a certain sum of 
money by a certain date in order to save him and the firm 
from ruin. With this incentive work is rushed upon the 
getting out of a sufficiently large winter’s log crop. 

Just at this critical juncture the inevitable woman ap. 
pears upon the scene. Another camping party brings her 
to Thorpe and they fall in love with each other in the pine 
woods to slow music and with the romantic accompaniments 
appropriate to love making under such circumstances—or 
indeed any circumstances. 

Soon after it occurred to this whimsical maiden to ask 
that the pine woods where this sort of thing had occurred 
be allowed to remain standing as a souvenir of the occa- 
sion; but a logging road is even then being built to the 
spot and Thorpe demurs to this proposition, knowing in his 
own heart that this piece of timber is absolutely necessary 
to prevent the threatened financial disaster. With his usual 
taciturnity, however, he neglects to explain this to the young 
woman and a rupture ensues. This seems to get on young 
Thorpe’s nerves, and Love and Success hold a conflict in 
his brain all winter. Finally the work is done, the battles 
are fought and the logs are in the boom on the banks of 
Lake Superior at the mouth of the river. The enemy ig 
alert, however, and weakens the boom chain, at the same 
time blowing up a dam up the river and sending down an- 
other lot of logs to help break the boom. ‘Thorpe goes 
out to man the weakened chain and the ugliest and most 
ignorant of his driving crew follows him against his orders, 
He has, however, awakened for himself an interest in 
Thorpe’s sore heart by a short time before announcing to 
him his intended marriage to one of the camp washer- 
women and his retirement from river life in_the_ spring 
“because Carrie doesn’t like it.” This man, “Big Junko,” 
falls off the boom just at the wrong time and what then 
happened here is told in dramatic description. 

The loosened logs, which he had sacrificed to save the 
life of the old “river hog’? (as his companions called him 
in disgust at his having chosen such an inopportune moment 
to fall overboard) were the very pine trees which Thorpe 
had refused to sacrifice to his lady love the previous fa!l. 

But matters have to come out right in the end, of course. 
The story reaches the ears of the girl at Chicago, which 
gives her a little better insight than she had had before 
into the character of this ‘man born to much misunder- 
standing,” as sbe aptly characterizes him. Shortly after 
this there reaches her Thorpe himself in propria persona 
with the message which had been burning in his heart all 
winter. She prevails a little later in inducing him to accept 
her wealth in order to retrieve hig own. He pulls his part- 
ner successfully out of the delicate situation in his stock 
speculation and the book closes with his triumphal return 
to the logging camp accompanied by his betrothed and by 
a sister whose sole object in the book hitherto appears to 
have been to show how thoroughly a brother and sister of a 
certain type of character can misunderstand each other. 

The book has an additional interest to lumbermen from 
the fact that its author, Stewart Edward White, is the son 
of G. Stewart White, a well known Michigan lumberman, 
and even now a member of the White & Friant Lumber 
Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich. Graduating from the 
University of Michigan in 1895, young White threw him- 
self upon his own rather than on his paternal resources and 
with a Winchester rifle and $100 cash started for the west- 
ern plains. Here he shot _ for a mining camp, became 
temporarily its paymaster in an emergency and did a little 
prospecting and mining on his own account.. He 
gathered here material for a very successful novel 
which he has already written entitled “The West- 
erners,” and has contributed various other short stories 
to the magazines, including a short story of western life 
which appeared in the April McClure’s. r. White is also 
contributing to current numbers of the Saturday Evening 
Post, of Philadelphia, an interesting story of the Hudson 
Bay region; but unquestionably the greatest success that 
ae kg achieved has been in his lumber story, “The Blazed 
‘ra Fae 
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A BIG YEAR IN GEORGIA PINE. 


ArtianTA, GAa., May 17.—Atlanta is now enjoying a 
most remarkable building boom. All grades of lumber 
find a ready sale here, large steel office buildings are 
looming up on all sides, innumerable cottages and 
handsome residences are dotting all suburbs. This 
puilding boom, together with the urgent demand for 
Georgia longleaf yellow pine from the north, has ad- 
vanced the price considerably. The miils are trying 
hard to keep up with their orders but have had a 
hard winter for this mild climate and are somewhat 
behind. There is no surplus stock to be had; every- 
thing is fresh from the saw. We have just completed a 
large order for Richmond, Ind., and are now working 
on half a million feet for Racine, Wis., all to be Georgia 
longleaf yellow pine. We fully expect to see the 
prices much higher in the very near future. The most 
of us are happy and prospering, with the heavy demand 
for lumber on all sides. Atlanta has passed that doubt- 
ful stage and will surely be the city of the south in a 
very few years, judging from the last few years’ growth. 
We are now comfortably situated in the Empire building, 
room 826, and hope to do a good year’s business. 

THe Royat LuMBER CoMPANY. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The period of uncertainty and of waiting has not 
entirely passed, although some of the doubts have been 
removed. The crop situation is settled as far as it can 
be at this season. Liberal rains everywhere have rem- 
edied all the damage done by dry weather that can be 
remedied, and consequently there is a decided better 
feeling in western and central state business circles. 
Winter wheat will be a light crop at the best, but 
corn promises to be a heavy one. Agricultural con- 
ditions everywhere, except where the early drouth per- 
manently injured the wheat stand, seldom have prom- 
ised better. 








* * * 


But with all the high promise of good agricultural 
conditions and the better feeling that exists there is not 
much increase in trade. The farmers are too busy to 
think about lumber and so present consumption is 
chiefly confined to the villages and cities. However, 
that is enough to necessitate a heavy movement of 
lumber. Although almost everywhere, and especially 
in some parts of the east, the complaint is heard that 
the high prices of lumber are hurting the building 
trade, it is difficult to see how much more business 
could be done. In the east it is said that it is the 
smaller class of structures largely that is affected by 
high lumber prices, such as workmen’s cottages and 
cheap residences generally. At the other end of the 
line a good deal of high class building is being hindered 
because of the difficulty of getting structural steel, but 
that does not seriously affect the lumber trade. The 
demand continues as large as ever for timbers, for a 
large amount of factory and warehouse construction 
is going on all through the country. 


* - * 


White pine conditions are favorable to the manu- 
facturers. There is not the slightest symptom of weak- 
ing anywhere. Dealers and consumers are accepting 
the higher prices without much objection knowing 
that it is useless to complain, and are merely sub- 
stituting other woods as far as possible. There is 
enough trade, however, to keep the manufacturers and 
wholesalers busy and to hold stocks down to their pre- 
vious low and depleted condition. On the other hand 
logging conditions are much better and abundant water 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin has relieved the mills 
from all anxiety as to their supply for the year. Ship- 
ments from the lake mills by cargo have been normal, 
but have not been heavy enough to more than keep pace 
with the outgo from wholesale points. The white pine 
business has narrowed down to a question of supply, 
with those who have the lumber in command of the 
market, 

+ * o 

_ Yellow pine business is not entirely satisfactory. It 
18 understood that of late there has been a little in- 
crease of stocks at the mills of the sort that is adapted 
to the yard trade, though from some sections there 
18 report of better demand within the last week or 
two. Prices continue substantially unchanged, weak 
on the left hand side of the list but strong on piece 
stuff and most kinds of rough lumber. The mills are 
as busy as ever with special work, with perhaps a 
Somewhat smaller volume of new business, 


* * * 


The eastern part of the country is unanimous on the 
price question. Everything there is reported strong, 
even the very things that elsewhere show some weak- 
ness. While the eastern spruce men now expect to get 
to the mills their entire log supply they are in full 
command of the market. North Carolina pine and 
straight yellow pine are both strong in the east, the 
atter stronger there than in the west. 


* a * 


mee price situation can very easily be summed up. 
ere seem to be just three weak spots in the entire 
umber market of the country and one of those is 
ey a natural development of the season. The most 
notable and important of them is the situation in the 


upper grades of yellow pine and especially in flooring. 
Another is in red cedar shingles. Reports on this 
commodity everywhere west of Chicago are to the effect 
that prices are off five to ten cents a thousand, with 
an evident weakness. The Washington producers have 
met this situation by closing down the bulk of the 
shingle mills in that state for the period of two weeks, 
many of the manufacturers declaring they will stay 
closed for a month if necessary. It is said that the 
shut down is more nearly universal than ever before. 
The price recession is said to have been due to the 
abolition of the routing-in-transit privilege which made 
it necessary to throw a good many cars on the market 
in the western part of the country regardless of price. 
As soon as this stock is disposed of, however, it is 
thought that prices will be adjusted to a firmer basis 
than ever. The condition is believed to be but tem- 
porary and steps have already been taken to remedy 
it. The other weak spot is in lath. Our North Tona- 
wanda correspondent states that prices of No. 1 white 
pine have dropped off about 50 cents from the high 
price of $4.25 and similar reports come from the north 
and from other markets. This is not surprising. 
Prices have been abnormal, owing to the scarcity of 
lath, but the new cut is now seeking the market. The 
mills have been running long enough and devoting 
enough attention to lath production to relieve the 
scarcity, 


Perhaps the most buoyant section of the country as 
far as lumber manufacturers are concerned is the 
Pacific coast. The mill men have more business than 
they can take care of. Local, coastwise, rail and export 
shipments are all large. The only price advance noted 
is in clear redwood, which is up about $2, but prices 
on all Pacific coast lumbers are high and firm. 


* * — 
There is little to be said as to hardwoods. The 


firming up process continues and there seems to be no 
line which has not made a gain. The leaders are 





quarter sawed white oak, plain sawed red and white | 
oak, chestnut and poplar, though perhaps maple should | 


be included among them, for there has been a decided 
gain in values, especially of thick stock, within a few 
weeks. Basswood also has scored an advance. It has 
for some weeks been recognized that the aggregate of 
dry stock has been light, but now it is not always easy 
to buy green lumber and those manufacturers who con- 
tract their cut are having no difficulty in doing so at 
good prices. 
_ + _ 


The export trade is on the whole quiet. The Pacific 
coast reports an active business but elsewhere there is 
not much life. The gulf coast business in yellow pine 
is not heavy, although prices are well maintained. 
Mexico is perhaps the best buyer. There have been 
some good shipments to Brazil, but the River Plate 
business seems to be a little overdone. English advices 
are favorable as to sawn timber, but hewn is badly in 
overstock and English brokers are finding their best 
market on the continent. The hardwood export trade 
is decidedly better than it was a few months ago, with 
a fair call for good qualities of both logs and lumber, 
but still lacks a good deal of entirely satisfying the 
exports on this side. 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. Demand is keeping up at a good, stiff gait 
and local dealers have no complaint to offer. The yard 
men are in constant receipt of large quantities of fresh 
supplies by lake and rail, but even at that are not able 
to keep their assortments in good condition and a great 
many items are short, as many dealers are shipping out 
more lumber than they are receiving. The orders at 
hand are from every section of the north, east and west 


where white pine is used, with an exceptionally fine | 


demand for piece stuff and common boards. It is 
noticed that there is a much heavier percentage of No. 2 
piece stuff and of low grade boards being used, and this 
has to some extent relieved the pressure of demand on 
the better grades, which at the present time are in 
suflicient supply to satisfy only a fraction of the trade’s 
requirement. 

Conditions throughout the country are generally good, 
excepting in the eastern section, where demand has been 
lately shut off to a considerable extent by the coal 
strike, which has induced the abandonment of a great 
many intended building operations. However, the deal- 
ers in that. section are short of stock, and this in a 
measure demonstrates the old proverb that “the wind is 
tempered to the shorn lamb.” Crop conditions every- 
where at this writing are encouraging in a high degree. 
In some of the eastern states where the crops are suffi- 
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cient for local consumption only, the situation is not so | 


favorable, but in the great producing states of the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi river valleys the outlook for win- 
ter and spring wheat, corn, oats and practically all 


grains is excellent and hopes are entertained of one of | 


the largest crops that has yet been garnered. This lends 
stimulation to the lumber trade in those localities which, 
while at present curtailed somewhat by the devotion of 
the farmers to their agricultural duties, bespeaks activ- 
ity in general trade later on. 

Dealers on the cargo market report a continuation 
of the slow trade which has characterized the market 
since the opening of navigation. There is considerable 
inquiry, however, but little stock is offered and most 
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Gilkey & Anson Company, 


MERRILL, WIS. 
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What is it? ‘ 
; It is a travell-ing sales-man. } 
What does it do? : 
It smokes cigars and writes 
4 to the house: ‘“Bus-i-ness 2 
‘ very quiet.” , 

Some-times it sells some lum- 

ber. 

, ) 
Can it talk? 7 
Do not ask foolish questions. ; 
Talk, man, talk! : 
’ If our salesman does not call on you, we shall be very ) 
glad to quote you prices by mail. 
. GIVE US ATRIAL ORDER. WE THINK WE CAN PLEASE YOU. 
: ) 
] The Stearns WHOLESALE ' 
Company, LUMBER. 8 
] 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. ) 
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WERHEIM MANUFACTURING Co. 


WAUSAU, WIS. 
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Can we book you for 


L U M fe = hy SHINGLES,LATH 
AND PICKETS ? 
We have the best assortment of Dry 
Stock in the state. Our lumber being 


cut with an Allis band insures pur- 
chasers of well manufactured lumber. 


JOS. DESSERT LUMBER CO. 


Mosinee, Wis. 
13 Miles South of Wausau, Wis. 














MILLS AT WOODBORO, WIS. 


Geo. E. Woop LUMBER Co., 


Main Office, Room 1214, 135 Adams St., 
CHICAGO. 
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. A. PALTZER LUMBER C0. 


DEALERS IN 


9 e 


We have every facility for shipping your 
orders immediately on receipt. SEND 
US YOUR ‘‘RUSH” ORDERS. 


OFFICE AND YARD, CHICAGO 


Archer Ave and Quarry St., 
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WIRELESS AND WIRE MESSAGES 


Are shortened and simplified by using the TELECODE. 
Specimen pages and prospectus free 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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of it is sold to arrive. Low grade lumber seems to 
be just a trifle easier and in slightly less demand. One 
caigo of mill culls came in this week, but up to Thurs- 
day night had not found a purchaser at the price asked. 
There is quite a little doing in hemlock and manufac- 
turers are firmer in their quotations, short piece stuff 
being held at from $11 to $11.50 and a good fair run 
of inch at $13 to $13.50, although where the edge 
boards are put in this price is shaded somewhat. The 
sentiment seems to favor a strong market for hemlock 
during the season. There is no particular change in 
the demand or price for shingles, while lath are some- 
what more plentiful and prices slightly conceded. 

Building permits issued by the Chicago building de- 
partment during the week ending May 21, 1902, were 
as follows: 


Class. No. Value, 
eRe Pee. 65 oS hiecesoseeG esas 21 $° 12,900 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000....... 66 182,050 

5,000 and under LO 000 5: 0.5-4:0:0% 19 134,900 

10,000 and under SF eee 11 184,000 
25,000 and under oo See 5 160,000 
50,000 and under 100,000....... 4 240,000 
Ten 4-story apartment buildings... 1 500,000 
Board of Education, school........ 1 110,000 
City of Chicago, library .......... 1 150,000 

, simile ii 

MEI 5 tos oil ote (piste de wal ele okies 129 $1,623,850 
Totals preceding week............ 182 1,012,675 


Chicago Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by George F, Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 
RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 17. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 





IDOB. 000 ccccvcccce sovccveces cess cove ccveseccesce 45,307,000 10,977,000 

190] .000 cove cece cece coccve cece cece cece cece cvcces 53,350,000 5,929,000 
INCTOBSE 2200 cece ceceseesssccssons peccece 8,043,000 5,048,000 
DO@CFEBSE «222 coce cece vcccvccccecccves 


RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 TO MAY 17, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 















1DOB.002 cove cccecccccevescgocess - 675,734,000 143,545,000 
1901 ...2 cece cccce + 521,747,000 82,327,000 
Increase. - seeeeeee 153,087,000 61,218,000 
DG@CPCARO «002 cccscc cece cocccc cece ccccce 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 17. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
IDOB. 0000 vcvccecccces cccccccccccs voce ccccgecccce 21.833,000 8,210,000 
1901. occcccccccccccccesccevcce cece cece cevegeccces 20,058,000 6,013,000 
TMGPOCREC «000 ccs cecccccccccgeces cece cece 1,775,000 2,127,000 
DGGTORES «000 cccccescccccs cccccgcccccece 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO MAY 17, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
DOB. cece vcccccccceccccrcccs cece ccceccce ceccces 360,404,000 136,599,000 
UE pcuccuciecsh ceie paper ccnsioepieehene SiNaeeeee 307,457,000 93,525,000 
TMOTOAGBE, 0 00000 coccgcccs cocecccccseccecs 52,947,000 43,074,000 
DST OREG occ ove c20sevcccccccvescss cove 


Minneapolis, Minn. The action of the Wisconsin Val- 
ley association at its meeting on May 15 in practically 
making the same advances as had previously been put 
in effect here strengthens the market all through the 
white pine belt and makes the manufacturers who were 
inclined to take a somewhat weak view of the situation 
stronger in their views of the market, A seareity of 
dry white pine lumber continues and it is probable will 
continue well up to the first of the month, when, with 
favorable weather, lumber produced early this season will 
be sufficiently dry to move out, Until that time orders 
will be held back before filling, as manufacturers haven’t 
the descriptions to fill the necessary orders. Some new 
lumber is coming on to the market now. This is re- 
vealed by the fact that shipments are increasing rapidly 
in this market, while receipts are falling off. With lum- 
ber available in their yards local manufacturers will 
draw only small supplies from outside sources and al- 
ready receipts are getting nearer to the normal point. 

Northwest business conditions are very encouraging. 
Except for a small strip in the Red river valley, the 
growing crops are doing nicely and are full of promise 
as to a large yield. Farmers are feeling encouraged 
and having completed their spring work are again turn- 
ing their attention to making needed improvements, with 
the result of increasing consumption of white pine 
through the country yards. In the Red river valley 
there has been almost too much rain and farmers are 
somewhat discouraged at the moment. However, this 
has had little effect on the general market, as the ter- 
ritory affected is so restricted compared with the very 
large section in which northern lumber is’ sold any fall- 
ing off in business there is scarcely missed. 

Manufacturing conditions are also véry encouraging. 
The mills are working on full time and have sufficient 
logs, not only for their immediate requirements, but for 
a period extending well into the future. Receipts of logs 
by rail during the past week were eighty cars, estimated 
to contain 480,000 feet. 

Shipments have shown a substantial gain over the 
previous week, due to more favorable weather for build- 
ing operations and also to the fact that lumber can now 
be obtained in better supply from the manufacturers. 
The table for the week is as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments, 


TUR © ko 5.625: 08-06% Screen 608,000 1,892,000 
RIA hip hs 4,4 a.a0a een ¥ 416,000 1,568,000 
EE + icy ya's: a, BG WRK Oe nS 592,000 1,184,000 
ASS sey en 608,000 1,968,000 
pS RS eee ret ere 528,000 784,000 
RT che 5: bi 05.39 aie e 528,000 1,280,000 

DR on ik 5k ole e's oo OIOOO 8,176,000 
TEL”. 0. Won aces oe wab 4,048,000 6,512,000 
Decrease TOBjO00 kw asus 
CN Slay ok kamen. Oe ke ate 1,664,000 





Saginaw Valley. The white pine trade is in good 
form, the demand being active, and dealers experience 
no difficulty in getting rid of stock. Prices have 
hardened a little during the week, based on advices from 
Tonawanda of an advance on the better grades of 
white pine. Stock in large lots is not being traded in 
here, the white pine being mostly in yard dealers’ 


hands, but dealers are paying $16. to $21 for stocks in 
Canada to come here. Mill culls are worth $12 and 
$13 here and $9 and $10 in the Georgian bay district, 
The yards are fairly well supplied now, receipts by 
water coming in rapidly from Canada and Lake Su- 
perior, several million feet having been received within 
the last ten days. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. While some dealers assert 
that business is not as brisk as it was a month ago, the 
majority, especially those who have a large assortment 
of stock, report the demand excellent and growing 
stronger. During last week the tone of the market 
strengthened and while considerable lumber has arrived 
since the season of navigation opened, making it possible 
for dealers to fill orders more readily than for several 
months, prices on some of the better grades were ad- 
vanced slightly last week and advances on other grades 
that are in extra good demand are in prospect. 

c<cVW-~™———r" 

Buffalo, N. Y. “We are having a nice trade in white 
pine and are entirely satisfied” is the general report in 
that branch of the business. It is quite enough, even 
if there are those who say that the eastern buyer is 
not running after lumber and is merely buying what 
he must have right away. Actual consumption is so 
large that it will keep the jobber active for an in- 
definite time. Conditions are such that nobody here 
is likely to make any effort to advance prices. Every- 
thing will sell right through the summer for the 
present prices if the producer is willing, and if he 
does anything to create a disturbance he will make a 
big mistake. It does not appear likely that he will do 
anything but sell his stock at the very good prices that 
he has been getting for it of late. Quotations rule at 
$73 for inch uppers, $68 for selects, $55 for fine com- 
mon, $40 for No. 1 cuts, all the way to $20 for 1x12- 
inch box. There is some difference in the price of 
lath. A dealer who lately sold some No. 1 white pine 
for $4.25 learns that they have lately been sold.as low as 
$3.70, although he is not inclined to reduce his price 
on that account, as lath are scarce. 

ese 

Boston, Mass. White pine salesmen are inclined to 
complain a little over a certain dullness in trade during 
the past week. This should not bring grief to any one 
connected with the white pine industry but should be 
in the nature of a distinct relief to most of the travel- 
ing fraternity, for they haven't anything to sell any- 
way, and an apathetic buyer should have the effect 
of relieving the salesman of more or less embarrass- 
ment. It is probable that a temporary quiet is caused 
by an increasing devotion to woods from the west coast 
as a substitute for the higher priced and exceedingly 
scarce white pine. 


—_——er—erwv*" 
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Baltimore, Md. ‘Those who are willing to pay pre- 
vailing prices experience no difficulty in getting white 
pine stocks in desired quantity and of requisite quality, 
but holders of lumber are unwilling to make concessions 
and the range of values remains very high. For the 
present there is no indication of an easing off, nor do 
future conditions hold out a promise of decline. 

——eTrorn" 

Philadelphia, Pa. White pine is a scarce article in 
this particular section of the country, and as the sea- 
son advances this fact becomes more apparent to both 
buyer and seller. It is active enough when the price 
is taken into consideration, but substitution is taking 
place and the final result may be disappointing to some 
of the wholesalers when the end of the season rolls 
around, 





| Spruce. 


New York City. The buoyant tendency displayed by 
this stock during the last few months is still in evi- 
dence. Arrivals of eastern stock are very light, although 
the demand is excellent. The call for West Virginia is 
of such volume that the mills are behind with orders. 
Recently noted advances of $1 and $2 on both West Vir- 
ginia and eastern stock are being well maintained. 
Though no difficulty is experienced in making sales, it 
is hard to place orders, particularly for special sehed- 
ules. 








North Tonawanda, N. Y. Spruce is moving along 
evenly, the most noticeable change being a decrease 1m 
the call for underflooring. Studding and other heavier 
items are in excellent call at firm prices, while dealers 
are not able to get desired stock as readily as before. 

eww 

Bangor, Me. According to all advices received by 
manufacturers here, the spruce Jumber market fully 
maintains the strong position that has characterized, it 
for some months. The demand is moderately active 
and with the advent of warmer weather is expected to 
become brisk. Prices are fully maintained. Ten and 
12-inch dimensions, delivered at Boston, $20 to $22; 
9-inch and under, $19 and $20; 10 and 12-inch random 
lengths, 10 feet and up, $20.50; 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6, 2x4 
and 3x4, 10 feet and up, $17.50; all other randoms, 
9-inch and under, 10 feet and up, $18.50; 5-inch and 
up, merchantable boards, $17; matched boards, $19 to 
$20; out spruce boards, $13.50 to $14; bundle furring, 
$17 to $18. New York prices generally range $1 higher 
than Boston. 

~orrerae—ens~" 
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seller’s figure and very few questions asked. Predic- 
tions have always been so rife in regard to the immedi- 
ate future of this wood that it takes a good, bold man 
to hazard a guess as to future values. A glance at 
the mills down east will give one a fairly correct idea, 
however, and if the story that one gets is worth any- 
thing it would indicate the present or a higher range 
of values for a good while to come, and no appreciable 
break in price throughout the year. To be sure, build- 
ing has fallen off in a measure, a fact which is not guess 
work but one which must be recognized and figured for 
what it is worth. The knowing ones claim that the 
demand would have to fall off considerably before the 
mills were able to take care of the business in anything 
Jike a normal way. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Four and 5-inch posts are the strongest 
items on the cedar list and are almost impossible to 
find in any measurable quantity. The stock of poles 
at northern distributing points is just comfortably 
large, but the demand is keeping up and cedar operators 
think that the visible supply will easily be absorbed 
before next winter. There is some trade in railroad 
ties, with prices not quite so firm as they were earlier 
in the season. Shingles are offered somewhat more 
freely, but the price remains firm for Extra *A* at 
$2.85 to $2.90 delivered here by rail. 

LPAI IOI 

Minneapolis, Minn. Four and 5-inch round posts 
continue in heavy demand but in poor supply. Several 
of the heavy dealers in posts have advanced their quo- 
tations one-half cent over the present list price and are 
now refusing to take orders upon the old basis. Six 
and 7-inch halves are also in poor supply with a heavy 
demand and it is predicted that firm advances will be 
made on these items shortly. Already several of the 
Minneapolis firms that are well sold have made the ad- 
vance and declare that they are not on the market 
for orders at the old quotation. Reports from the manu- 
facturing sections indicate that stock is extremely 
searce and sales are being made of stock which will 
not be ready for shipment for some months. White 
cedar shingles are holding firmly at the association 
price of $2.90 and $2.20 f. o. b, Hermansville. 











North Tonawanda, N. Y. ‘The heavy movement of 
white cedar by rail continues and prices are firm all 
along the line. While this is the season when the move- 
ment of posts is not as heavy as at other periods, on 
account of farmers being busy with their farm work, 
there is no notable decrease in sales, stock not being 
equal to the demand. Perhaps the best seller of the 
white cedar trade is shingles, consumers of which are 
more plentiful than usual. Several vessel loads of shin- 
gles and posts arrived during last week but these are 
fast dwindling, being forwarded to buyers to whom 
they were sold before arriving in some instances. Sales 
of railroad ties are on the increase and the call for poles 
is somewhat stronger than a year ago. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Dry stocks of most of the southern hard- 
woods are decidedly short owing to the unfavorable con- 
ditions that have prevailed in the milling sections 
through the spring. To a considerable extent also the 
supply of northern hardwoods is curtailed, dry stocks 
having been pretty well moved out last winter and the 
log cut having been restricted owing to the early open- 
ing of spring, all of which means much less lumber for 
this year’s delivery than had been anticipated. A large 
amount of green lumber from both northern and south- 
ern mill points is being received at distributing centers, 
but there is no surplus even of green lumber. A Chi- 
cago dealer remarked this week that he would gladly 
contract for a million feet of green oak lumber at the 
prices he had paid not long ago for dry stock, but was 
not able to find it. 

One encouraging feature of the hardwood situation is 
a renewed disposition of the large buyers to get in the 
market. While some of the big hardwood consuming 
concerns carried over from last year plentiful stocks as 
far as total volume is concerned, yet their assortments 
are In poor shape and when they have tested the mar- 
ket for replenishing their supply they have found that 
they could not replace what they needed at anything 
like the prices they expected to pay and have apparently 
been waiting for a slump in the market. Some of them 
already perceive that they have waited a little too long 
and are now displaying more or less anxiety and realize 
that there is a decided shortage, and that if they are 
going to have their assortments complete and ready for 
the business of the coming season they must bestir 
themselves actively. This, it is believed, will prove a 
decidedly strengthening factor to the hardwood market 
within the next two months. The small trade is like- 
ace active in the buying, and local dealers say that 

eir demand from the local factories for wagonload 
lots has seldom been better. 

The oak situation is decidedly good from any stand- 
ace as far as prices are concerned, but not so in 
ee - supply, quarter sawed white oak being an 
— ly desirable item and selling readily at not far 
4 rh above the prices of eight or ten months ago. 
ately there hias been a decided increase in the call for 

yal sawed red oak, but when search is made for it 
al aoe it is found that it is not held in surplus 
that slightly advanced quotations are asked. Firsts 


and seconds plain oak, in both red and white, sells read- 
ily and at strong figures. No. 1 common oak in both 
varieties is dull, but prices are fairly well sustained. 
No, 2 and No. 3 common are moving moderately well, 
but supplies seem to be amply sufficient for all prac- 
tical purposes. Dimension oak is in active demand all 
over the country and is bringing prices that are more 
profitable to producers than they have received for years. 

The cottonwood situation presents a decidedly differ- 
ent aspect from that of the opening of the year. Owing 
to the depression existing in the demand for both logs 
and lumber last season cottonwood operators did not 
exert themselves to any extent during the past winter 
and the result is that an extremely short supply of logs 
was accumulated. It was only when the usual time for 
getting in logs drew to an end that the cottonwood peo- 
ple awoke to the fact that the dry stocks of lumber were 
in strong hands and that the short supply of logs 
enabled only a few of the mills to start up and even 
now there are many of the cottonwood mills that are 
not yet in operation. Sales that were recently made at 
$13 at Memphis and $13.50 at Cairo for box common 
demonstrate the strength of values. 

Some partly dry basswood is beginning to arrive in 
the market, but the bulk of the lumber cut during the 
winter and early spring is still in a not altogether satis- 
factory state for shipment. Prices on basswood are 
being strongly maintained. 

The demand for rough maple is steadily improving in 
both inch and thick. One sale to Chicago parties of 
5,000,000 feet of rough maple was recorded in the last 
ten days and the prices paid are said to be somewhat 
above the values ruling around the first of the year. 
Maple flooring has advanced $2 a thousand and this 
should prove a good stimulus to the values of rough 
stock. Thick maple is advancing and may now be 
safely quoted at $5 above the prices ruling last summer, 
stocks being in the hands of strong holders. 


—Oorn 


St. Louis, Mo. The market is really in bad shape so 
far as stocks are concerned and the continued poor suc: 
cess of the buyers sent to the sources of supply is the 
most discouraging proposition the wholesalers have to 
face. Their stocks are poorer than they were at the 
beginning of the month and the indications are that 
they will not be better in the near future. The result 
of this is a continued strengthening of the price situa- 
tion and there is hardly an item of hardwood which en- 
ters into local trading to any extent which has not ad- 
vanced materially since the first of the month. It is 
only those who absolutely refuse to sell who have ac- 
cumulated any lumber at the mills and they state that 
buyers have visited them in droves to take up anything 
which could be secured. In many ways this-is a very 
healthy condition and all of the St. Louis dealers are 
showing good profits in their business, but a chance to 
increase the local stocks would be welcomed. 

Sales to the country include all items in stock and it 
is reported that the advances recently made are easily 
maintained on the road. Consumers seem to be willing 
to absorb more stock than is offered to them and are 
paying the higher prices perforce. Locally, factories in 
all lines are easy buyers and as they are heavy users of 
common and cull lumber it gives a ready market for 
everything arriving, wholesale yards absorbing the upper 
grades for shipping purposes. The levee and railroad 
yards are freer of lumber than for several years and 
it has reached a point where a man must purchase the 
lumber and order it in instead of depending upon that 
which is shipped in seeking a market. 

Fifty dollars is an easy quotation for quartered white 
oak and according to the present scarcity and the ad- 
vances made during the past few weeks or more local 
people believe it will soon reach the high water mark 
of a few years ago, which seems entirely probable. Com- 
mon stock is also very desirable and is almost as searce 
as are uppers. In quartered red oak the demand is still 
strongest for upper grades and there has been marked im- 
provement of late, probably due largely to the scarcity of 
white, but there has been improvement and local stocks 
are much smaller than they were. Plain oak, both red 
and white, is particularly strong and is receiving its 
full attention in the way of price advancement. Thick 
white is bringing particularly high prices, especially for 
stock dry or partially so. 

Gum and cottonwood are in excellent shape and are 
not in strong evidence in present receipts. Prices are 
firm and have averaged higher since the first of the 
month. Ash and hickory are also on a fifm basis and 
are in poor supply. Other woods are little heard of in 
present trading, being rather hard to procure and the 
main energies of the local people being exerted in other 
directions. 

ee 

Memphis, Tenn. The oak market is as good as ever, 
orders plentiful and stocks light. Ash is improving in 
demand. The cypress trade is improving rapidly. 
Quartered red oak is in a measure recovering from the 
depression that hung about it. Plain red oak is doing 
well in firsts, seconds and common. Cottonwood in 
dry stock is being shipped out at a heavy rate. The 
lower grades in gum are slow in movement but the upper 
grades are in very fair call. 

. eee 

New York City. All kinds and grades of stock are 
in good demand, with prices generally firm. The prin- 
cipal trouble seems to be the scarcity of stocks at sources 
of supply, and for this there seems little relief in sight. 
Everything points to the market continuing to be in the 
hands of the seller for some time, 

Ya 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is not as much stock as there 

should be and demand is very good, while prices are 
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| BRADLEY, 


WHITE PINE LUMBER, 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 
OUR STOCK IS LARGE and COMPLETE 


West Bay City, 
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It Will Pay You 
To Get Our Prices. 
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We like your inquiries but the 
freight rates are against us, 


These favorites demand all the..... 


we can get to furnish them. We are 
sorry to see worlds we cannot oon- 
quer, but we will reach all if time 
is given us to grow. 





Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, NI , 
Kansas, Nebraska & Missouri, Need Not Apply 
MICHIGAN, INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS & PENNSYLVANIA. 


LUIBER, LATH & SHINGLES 


Mann, Watson & C0., mic.” 











CUT FULL WIDTH 
AND THICKNESS. 


Box Material, Factory Stock 
and Beveled Siding. 





RUST-OWEN 


Manufacturers & Wholesalers, 


Mixed Car Lots to the Retail Trade. We 
carry alarge stock & complete assortment. 


OUR SPECIALTIES:—Pattern Lumber, 


LUMBER CO. 


Drummond, Wis. 








In the Telecode 


A SINGLE WORD REPRESENTS A WINDOW 
36x28, 2 LIGHTS, DOUBLE STRENGTH. 
PROSPECTUS AND SAMPLE PAGES FREE, 





American Lumberman 
515 Dearborn St. « Chicago 








ABigYard 
Full of | 


Lumber 


Is why we can fill mixed 
orders promptly 
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CAN YOU USE 


40,000 ft. 1x4 10 ft. No. 2 Com. White Pine. 
25,000 ft. 1x4 10 ft. No. 3 Com. White Pine. 
50,000 ft. 1x12 10 ft. No. 3 Com. White Pine. 
75,000 ft. 1x8 to 11 in. 10 to 16 Fine Common. 
25,000 ft. 1x13 and up No. 1 Shelving. 

35,000 ft. 1x13 and up No. 2 Shelving. 

1 car 12-4 Rips. 

2 cars 12-4x10 and up No. 1 Barn. 

12 cars 12-4x10 and up No. 2 Barn. 

3 cars 16-4x10 and up No. 2 Barn. 

3 cars 12-4x10 and up No. 3 Barn. 


BLISS & VAN AUKEN, 


SAGINAW, IIICH. 


SHOHOHO HIE 
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WHITE PINE LUMBER, 
LATH AND SHINGLES. 


§ CROOKSTON an4 
( ST. HILAIRE, MINN. 


















General Offices at , 
CROOKSTON, MINN, Mills at 
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PINE TREE LUMBER CO., 


LITTLE FALLS, MINN. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


LUMBER, LATH 
SHINGLES, PICKETS. 
MANUFACTURING CAPACITY, 100,000,000 FEET, 


PETER MUSSER, Pres., Muscatine, Iowa, 
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Write for 
Prices F. 0. B. 
at Your Place. 


M. G. NORTON, Vice-Pres., Winona, Minn. 
DREW MUSSER, Secy. & Treas., Little Falls, Minn. 
C A. WEYERHAEUSER, Gen. Mgr., Little Falls, Minn. 








-PILING AND LONG TIMBERS - 
STANDARD PINE SHINGLES 
)ANDPICE STUFF 
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. Tower Lumber Co. | 

. 

TOWER, MINN. 

) ' { 

A Large and Well 

? Assorted Stock of 

‘ é 

‘ 

7 WHITE | 

AND ' 

) 

) NORWAY 

: 

PINE. | 

‘ 

; Inquiries promptly answered. 
We can ship all rail or by water via TWO HARBORS, § 

] Lake Superior (see Map). § 
a stock is now in fine shipping condition. 














Ashland 

Lumber 

Company 
ASHLAND, WIS. 


Cargo... 
Shippers. 








Extra *A* 
Standard A* 


WHITE CEDAR SHINGLES 
§ No. 1 White Pine in car lots only, 


For Quick Shipment. <&> 
( No. 1 Mixed Pine in car lots only. 


Lath 
4 inch, 10, 12, 14, 16 18 and 20 feet, 


{ 
Posts and + 5inch, 20, 25, 30 and 35 feet. 
Os Poles (6&7 in., 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, & 50 ft. 


McGOLDRICK LUMBER CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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not high when compared with white pine. Dealers here 
who usually sell quite an amount of oak now confess 
that they have none. Some of them will go out of the 
business until they can cut out a supply and get it 
dry, which means a summer of inactivity. Others will 
try to piece out their trade by buying nere and there, 
though they say for the most part, it is an up-hill under- 
taking. One hardwood dealer finds his elm trade best, 
with black ash and basswood also good sellers. He is 
a specialist in white ash, but confesses that it sells 
so indifferently that there is no use in making a special 
effort with it. The agricultural tool factories are 
much more indifferent to it than they used to be and 
so long as this is the case it is useless to urge it on 
consumers. Price changes but little. ‘Those who have 
the most faith in the oak trade are quoting $62 for 
inch quartered white, but others, who are more eager 
to move everything, are willing to let it go for $60. 
It appears that an unusual amount of hardwood is to 
come in by lake, especially such as can be had in Michi- 
gan, and lake cargoes count up fast. 
ee 


Boston, Mass. There is no sign of a let down in the 
prices of hardwoods in the New England market; on the 
contrary figures are tending stronger as the days go by, 
and although buyers are not piling on top of each other 
in their eagerness to take in stock there is always 
enough doing to take care of what lumber comes to 
these markets. Salesmen who take in New York and 
points farther west are inclined to the notion that the 
western business has a little more snap to it than the 
New England, and some reports of sales in the west 
would indicate higher figures than New England is will- 
ing to pay. As lumber, like any other commodity, seeks 
its highest level there can be no doubt that New Eng- 
land will have to pay the price or go without, and it 
does not seem to want to go without just yet. Quar- 
tered white oak is now pretty firm on a basis of $67 to 
$67.50, and instances are not wanting of cars sold as 
high as $70. Ut looks as though it is not unreasonable 
to expect the latter figure as the base price before long. 
Plain oak sells at $43 to $44 and is in fairly good 
demand. White ash is called for in good quantities, 
and the call is rapidly taking up whatever is offered; 
$43 to $45 represents an average range of prices for 
this stock. Brown ash brings a price in the vicinity of 
$40 and is measurably dillicult to get even at these fig- 
ures. Those who make a specialty of maple report that 
they are sending a good deal of it in, although others 
who carry a general line and handle maple only inci- 
dentally are inclined to think that it is a little dull 
and druggy in its movement. As for maple flooring 
nothing need be said. The mills are apparently already 
behind on orders and New England seems to be ready to 
take: much more than can be given it at this time. The 
fancy varieties of hardwoods, syeamores, mahogany ete., 
are moving quietly but satisfactorily, with no change in 
price. 

, fe ee 

Baltimore, Md. ‘There is no great flurry in the 
hardwood trade, but the movement continues active and 
the demand is apparently based solely upon immediate 
and actual requirements. All the mills are working at 
their maximum capacity to fill orders and buyers are 
diligently on the go for stocks. Values are practically 
unchanged, the market being characterized by great 
firmness. Exports to the continent of Europe are still 
affected by the adverse business conditions which prevail 
there, but the trade with British ports is slowly expand- 
ing and prices are more encouraging. 

ee ee 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Manufacturers of agricultural 
machinery and furniture who are generally in the 
market for hardwood lumber are buying freely. They 
do not hesitate to make purchases, as they are in 
need of material, and as a result of this factor in 
the market its position has been firm under considerable 
activity. Yards, however, are not buying so well, as 
they are apparently afraid lest they might load up 
on high priced lumber. and get caught by a declining 
market, though the large mills and dealers say there 
is no chance for this. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. “The market is firm and the demand is 
keeping the visible supply of dry stock down to almost 
nothing. Short piece stuff is in constant demand at 
$11 by water and inch at $13 to $13.50, with little 
offered. There is considerable stock coming in by rail 
from Wisconsin points, but the manufacturers report 
that their assortments are broken. Recent further 
advances in pine lead hemlock men to believe that they 
will shortly be compelled to advance hemlock corre- 
spondingly, the difference between pine and hemlock 
being now too greatly to the disadvantage of the latter. 

eee 

Saginaw Valley. The hemlock market is firm and 
steady with light stocks of dry lumber. One or two 
good sized lots are heard of but dealers generally axe 
light handed. The market is firm at $12 and $13. 


New York City. Although local trade is rather 


quiet, the recent advance of 50 cents to $1 on hemlock 
is being well maintained. In the outlying territory, 
however, buying continues to be brisk, and it is to this 
perhaps that the firmness in price may be attributed. 
Even without additional orders manufacturers have 
sufficient business on hand to keep mills busy for many 


—— 
months. Altogether so far as they are concerned the 
market is in excellent shape. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. There is a rushing demand for hem- 


lock of all sorts, with Michigan producers as eager to 
hold up the price as anyone. Report comes in that 
leading producers are of the opinion that the base price 
of $14.50 is not enough and that an advance of another 
dollar will have to be made soon. This will tend to 
add to the uneasiness of the white pine dealers, who 
have been saying right along that the price of most 
lumber is too high, for they will see more plainly than 
ever the repetition of the tactics of two years ago, when 
high prices cut down business sharply. A good cut of 
hemlock is in sight, but the amount of dry stock jis 
not so large as it should be. Michigan hemlock stil] 
refuses to compete with Pennsylvania much east of 
Buffalo. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Hemlock continues to be in good 
demand, but it is next to impossible for the wholesaler 
to furnish what is asked of him. Boards are bringing 
$16 and $17, and No. 1 boards, edge, are worth $14.50 
and $15. Builders are asking for hemlock in large 
quantities but the supply is not adequate to the demand, 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The genera] report of those who make a 
specialty of poplar in this market is that they are not 
able to get anything like the quantity of stock that 
they could sell. There is some coming in, but it is not 
sufficient to keep the customers of the yard men from 
growling over the slowness of deliveries. As a matter 
of fact stocks of poplar have been so scarce of late that 
many of the consumers have been turning their attention 
to some of the other woods, although the usual «ubsti- 
tutes are themselves hard to obtain in the desired grades, 
such as in cottonwood and basswood. The reports from 
manufacturers, as given at the recent meeting at Lex- 
ington, Ky., was a revelation to most buyers of poplar, 
who, while they realized that supplies were scarce, were 
nevertheless astonished to find that only a fractional 
part of the stocks on hand a year ago was now available 
and that only one or two of the large mills had any stock 
worth mentioning to offer. The price established of $37 
f. o. b. Ohio river points is still regarded as somewhat 
high for local consumption, but buyers are inclined to 
make up their minds that they will have to pay that 
price or something close to it if they expect to get any 
lumber for nearby delivery. There are some who 
predict a still further advance in the near future, one 
manufacturer stating that in his opinion the price of 
inch firsts and seconds would show an appreciation of at 
least $2 and possibly as much as $10 before the first of 
January. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. Dry stock is growing 
scarcer with poplar dealers every day owing to the ex- 
cessive demand which all assert appears to be firmly en- 
trenched for a long stay, at prices which are likely to 
increase instead of anything else as long as white pine 
continues its upward tendency. While a large amount 
of stock has been contracted ahead of the saw, the sup- 
ply is certain to remain considerably less than the de- 
mand unless a decided change shall take place, which is 
quite improbable. Manufacturers are _ producing 
stock as rapidly as possible and if the prevailing favor- 
able weather shall continue some of this season’s cut 
will soon be ready for the market. 

PPPP PIII 


Boston, Mass. Salesmen are asking $43.50 as a basis 
for poplar and getting it easily. One hears a good 
deal of talk about fancy figures up as high as $45, and. 
it may be that fancy cars in some cases bring these 
figures, but for the average run of good lumber New 
England has not yet become educated to any such 
values, although it would be hazardous to assert that 
they will not in the near future. This lumber is being 
applied in New England to so many uses to which it 
hitherto has been a stranger that it has the effect of 
stimulating an unusually lively demand, which is not 
more than met by the supply. There is a vigorous call 
from the carriage makers in all sections and More 
fellows must perforce swallow whatever price 15 quote 
them, as they cannot well keep house without poplar. 

BAP LPI I 


Baltimore, Md. The prevailing tendency is still up- 
ward rather than downward and the demand for stocks 
continues unabated. All the mills are behind in eo 
orders and stocks are eagerly taken up by buyers, W 2 
have urgent need for them. Top-notch prices are jen 
realized and the trade is in a most satisfactory pen 
tion. The export trade continues to make heavy pang 
upon the output of the American mills and ny 
every reason to look for even more active bidding 1 
supplies. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


Tacoma, Wash. The demand for all classes of 
grade stocks continues unabated and all of the mills # 
behind on their orders. The demand for finished pie 
and spruce exceeds the supply and it is difficult to rout 
orders even on finished fir. Prices are stiff x e 
the list from top to bottom. There has been a fa nity 
in inquiries for small timbers, affording an oppor nt is 
to catch up on orders ahead. Timbers can be boug 
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the ordinary market at from $7 to $7.50. Stringers ccn- 
tinue in good demand, ranging at about $8. The demand 
for car material seems to keep pace with the rest of 
the market. The big Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
order for 2,500,000 feet of car material framing, sid- 
ing, roofing, sills ete.—is being placed piecemeal by 
Purchasing Agent McLaughlin, of the Northern Pacific, 
at this point. It is for building stock cars. There has 
been some scarcity of cars reported, notably flats, in- 
conveniencing the mills to a more or less extent. Cedar 
lumber logs are stiff and, in instances, are held as high 
as $13. May quotations of the Puget Sound Timber- 
men’s Association for fir logs are as follows: 

No. 2, $4; merchantable up to and including 40 feet, $7; 
select merchantable up to and including 40 feet, $7.50 ; 
flooring logs, $8; decking logs, 36 to 50 feet inclusive, $10 ; 
jong decking logs, over 50 feet, $12. _ Merchantable long 
timbers—42 to 50 feet, inclusive, $7.50; 52 to 60 feet, 
$3.50; 62 to 70 feet, $9.50; 72 to 80 feet, $11.50 ; 82 to 
90 feet, $13.50; 92 to 100 feet, $15.50; 102 to 110 feet, 
$17.50; 112 to 120 feet, $19.50. 

In the Grays harbor country, where spruce is most 
abundant, $7.50 continues to be asked for upper grade 
logs and $6 to $6.50 for the lower grades. 


PAPAS 





Everett, Wash. Cedar lumber logs are reported to 
be somewhat firmer in price, the loggers quoting them 
at $13. It is difficult to get an accurate idea about 
shingle logs. The logging firms insist that prices are as 
strong as they have been at any time this spring, but 
on the other hand the mill men report getting all they 
want at $7.50 to $9, and it is even said by one manufac- 
turer that some are going at $7, and he believes that 
loggers will be peddling them at $7.50 in a few days. 

PPD IIII" 

San Francisco, Cal. Inability of mill owners to fill 
their orders is still a notable feature of the market. 
It must not be understood from this that there is any 
very large proportion of orders lagging behind, but 
there are always some and it is of course annoying to 
those who are in a hurry, as almost every one is. ATI 
that can be done by the mill men to increase their 
output is being done and day by day the tension is 
lessening. ‘The trouble arose in some measure from 
the unusually prolonged stormy winter weather. The 
rains are not quite over yet, though there is no special 
inconvenience felt from them. Considering everything, 
there is a good deal more expedition in getting out 
orders than could have been expected and conditions 
are improving every day in this respect and before the 
close of May the mill men will probably have caught 
up with the demand or nearly so. That demand does 
not lessen in the least and it is not likely to do so 
unless the present trouble: between the carpenters’ or- 
ganizations should become more strained than it is. 
Should there be a general tie-up of the building trade 
in this city it would afford a breathing space for the 
mill men although the same amount of lumber would 
have to be gotten out in any event. Prices remain 
strong and without change in redwood and. will prob- 
ably keep as they are a while longer. Receipts of fir 
have not improved any during the week, while the 
demand is as brisk as ever. Here the condition is much 
the same as in redwood. The supply is not equal to 
the demand. For this reason prices are creeping 
upward. There has not been any advance as yet in ex- 
port rates but there is an advance in other directions. 
There is a great demand for uppers and the market 
has gone up $2 over the former difference between mer- 
chantable and clear select. The difference has actually 
been charged for some time but it has not yet been 
formulated in a price list. A new list is being fixed 
up which will change the character of the old No, 2 
list altogether. This latter is several years old and 
the new list will be made altogether conformable to 
the wants of the present day. In it there will be an 
advance on all clears. The receipts at this port. for 
the week ending May 13, inclusive, were 6,910,000 feet of 
fir; of redwood 526,000 feet from Del Norte, 2,630,000 
feet from Humboldt bay and 1,413,000 feet from Men- 
docino ports; altogether 11,479,000 feet. 





Kansas City, Mo. Quotations on all kinds of lum- 
ber from the Pacific coast, including Idaho and Arizona 
pine, are very firm and the lumber is in active demand. 
The mills are turning down many orders because of 
their poor assortment and, in spite of heavy shipments, 
are still far behind on their orders. Jobbers here who 
handle coast. stock have excellent connections and on 
this account have been able to take care of the most 
of their customers, although they are having hard work 
doing so because of the continued heavy demand. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. The number of orders coming in has 
been slightly less than the capacity of the mills and 
there has been some slight increase in mill stocks during 
the past few weeks, partially accounted for by im- 
Proved weather conditions at the mills. It is also stated 
that shipments thus far this month have been going 
forward much more rapidly than during the same period 
of last month, which has cleaned up the back orders to 
4 greater degree than could be reported at that time, and 
a8 the mills are not so far behind with their orders this 
6 One cause for their complaint, although there is little 
reason in it. Several local wholesalers have booked a 
ao number of carload orders thus far this month 
a during the same period of last month but their 
pe ta departments have gained on the back orders so 
‘ Pidly, because of the good weather, that they are not 

early 80 far behind as they were a month ago. 
© price situation has undoubtedly weakened during 





the past few weeks and, roughly speaking, the present 
basis of values is about according to the January 4 list 
on the left hand side and according to the March 20 
list on the right hand side. This is not technically cor- 
rect, for there are items on the left hand side of the 
list which can be purchased for less than the list of 
January 4, but the majority of the manufacturers are 
holding to that basis on flooring, finish and such items. 
A meeting called for next week will take up the price 
question and it is generally believed that the list will 
be revised so as to conform with actual prices being 
obtained. Dimension is the particularly strong item 
and the majority of the mills report that they have little 
of it on hand. Ten, 18 and 20-foot lengths are in 
especially poor supply and are bringing top prices. 
Boards are also strong and are almost in the same class 
with dimension. The only weakness in point of demand 
is on the left hand side of the list. 

The continued healthy demand for special bill stock is 
giving the mills catering to this trade all they ean 
handle and they report improvement since the first of 
the month. Railroad, car builders and heavy building 
requisitions are all particularly heavy and a high basis 
of values is easily maintained for them. 

The local retail situation remains entirely satisfactory 
and local consumption of yellow pine has made material 
gains thus far during the month. In addition to this, 
retailers are holding up their prices nicely and report 
a better general condition than has prevailed for several 
years. 

Chicago. While demand continues strong and on 
some items is fully as heavy as any time within the 
past few months, there is little attempt on the part of 
yellow pine manufacturers and their representatives in 
this market to conceal the fact that there is considerable 
price-cutting going on and that as a rule values of 
items on the left hand side of the list are closer to-the 
list of January 4 than to that of March 20. It is stated, 
however, that on a large number of items of dimension, 
ear stock and timbers there is practically no deflection 
from the list of March 20. 

Country trade is still good, but salesmen report that 
it requires more diligence to find orders now than was 
the case the first three months of the year and that 
considerable competition is encountered where any desir- 
able sales are involved, especially in the way of general 
yard stock, which is being sacrificed in most cases to 
an entirely unnecessary extent. At the same time there 
does not appear to be any serious surplus of anything at 
the mills, which renders it difficult to explain why 
some of the low prices are authorized. 

Advices from the western country are so generally 
satisfactory with regard to crop prospects that little 
apprehension is felt of any lowering of trade there dur- 
ing the season, but rather indicates that an enormous 
requirement will be displayed when the farmers find a 
little time for building after the crops are in. Just at 
present, however, the trade all through the agricultural 
districts of the central and western states is slow 
excepting in the large towns, where there is still consid- 
erable building going on and where activity is promised 
during the rest of the year. 

PPP PPP PDS 


Kansas City, Mo. ‘There is a better feeling at this 
point and wholesalers are taking a more cheerful view 
of the situation than they did early in the month. 
They realize that the rather light May demand is due 
to the early buying on the part of the dealers and the 
fact that retail stocks are quite heavy, giving no cause 
for dealers to rush into the market for more lumber at 
a time when the farmers are busy and are likely to be 
engaged in their fields for some time. There has been 
some improvement in the demand during the last week, 
and as a rule there is not much complaint at this 
point. The mills are nearer caught up on their’ orders 
than for a long time, but their stocks are not only away 
below normal but so badly broken that many mixed 
orders are difficult to fill promptly, and it will take 
several weeks of steady accumulation of stock to put 
the assortment at most mills in any kind of shape to 
handle mixed orders quickly. 


PAPPPPPPS 


The sawn timber market is very 
much as last reported. Not much has come on the 
market and what has come is quickly bought up at 
154 cents to 15% cents, though this latter price has 
only been paid for an extra large average. Even 
though there is still no marked increase in the de- 
mand or price from foreign parts there is little indi- 
cation of a decline in the timber market here for many 
months if at all this summer. It is freely predicted 
that a further rise will be in order, but this latter looks 
hardly probable under the circumstances undess there 
should be marked improvement shortly in the markets 
of the United Kingdom and on the continent. Lumber 
values are firm and dry stock of the better grades is 
searce. Little hewn changes hands and little is shipped. 


—O—O, 


New York City. All the salient features of the yel- 
low pine market situation in the metropolitan district 
are covered in the comprehensive statements that busi- 
ness is excellent and prices are firm with a decided tend- 
ency toward an advance. The demand is everywhere 
uniformly good for practically everything comprised in 
the stock, with the mills well supplied with orders and 
list prices obtainable without much argument. It is 
held by the trade that the drain on the yellow pine belt 
this year will be enormous. 

—erers 

Boston, Mass. Orders are plentiful at the established 

list, which is pretty much the same from all mills, and 
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| North Wester 
Lumber 
Company, 
Eau Claire, 
Wisconisitl 
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Alexander Stewart 


: Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
LUMBER, OUR MOTTO: 















LATH and Good Grades, 
SHINGLES Prompt Shipm:nts 


We Sell to Dealers Only. 


WAUSAU, 
WIS. 








We Have Been 
| Sawing All 
} a 
. Winter 
) 
and are now ready to take 
orders from ouf new stock. 
Buy early and avoid the r 
weelk. s3 ss 33 38 $8 $$ $8 
’ { 
LONG TIMBERS AND | 
JOIST A SPECIALTY. 
‘ 
Yawkey Lumser Co. 
HAZELHURST, 
WwIs. 
: 
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Bradley-Watkins Company, 


729 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We have the Largest Assortment 
in the Country of 


White Cedar Posts and Shingles. 


Also Railway Ties, Timber, Piling, Telegraph and Telephone 
Poles. Write us for anything herein mentioned, 


OUR CEDAR YARDS ARE AT OUR SHINGLE MILLS ARE AT 
Cardigan Junction, near Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Spaulding, Mich., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Spalding, Mich., Rex, Mich 


MICHIGAN CEDAR &LBR.CO. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN. 
4 y | 














F SHINGLES 
POSTS 


Yoh oe a 


MIXEDCAR TRADE 
SOL/CITE D. 








As you 
like it. 


Hemloc 


WELL MANUFACTURED 
AND GRADED RIGHT. 


Send Us Your Orders, 


*ROPER LUMBER-CEDAR CO., 


Menominee, Mich. 











Fu erylhing in 


While Cedar 


DeliveredHnywher e. 
— @CBPalmer- Chicago 
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ARE YOU LOOKING 
For Wisconsin Red Oak, Birch or Elm? 


DO YOU WANT 
Red or white, plain or quarter-sawed 


SOUTHERN OAK ? 


* We have a large stock, well seasoned and 
WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., Appleton,Wis. ; 
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WHITE CEDAR '3 


- A. P. HOPKINS & CO. 


ESCANABA, MICH?! 


POSTS, 
1 @) il aie a oll 













We have for 


EXTRA ! Immediate delivery— 


3 Gars No. 1 Shingles. . 
1 Gar Extra *A* Sutits Cedar 


L. C. NOLAN, frcssovoe St. Paul, Minn. 












Wright 


WHITE 

CEDAR 
Brothers, _ sts 

AND 
MARINETTE, SHINGLES. 
wis. 








there seems no occasion for anticipating a change in 
either direction for the immediate present. Prices are 
fully as high, it is thought, as the market will stand 
at the present time. The retailer nowadays no more 
than gets used to a figure before it is boosted again, 
and he has become so thoroughly accustomed to a state 
of turmoil of this kind that nothing new feazes him 
as long as he can turn around and soak the carpenter. 
PPAPDLPIIIIS 

Philadelphia, Pa. The car shortage, an old, old story, 
is the worst contention the yellow pine dealers are 
compelled to face. Flooring and bill stuff are being 
sold at prices that as as gratifying to the shipper as 
they are firm. All the mills are filled up with orders 
that will keep them busy anywhefe from thirty to 
ninety days. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Business continues very brisk, the 
markets are steady and the demand for lumber is con- 
sidered very active. Shipments for the past week have 
been remarkably free, both in foreign and domestic move- 
ments. Mills throughout this entire section are very 
busy and operating on full time basis. The enormous 
demand for roofer grades, in thicknesses of from 1 to 2, 
24 and 3 inches, continues. Entire cargoes of this mate- 
rial are being shipped, in addition to numerous car 
orders which are being booked for factory plank. The 
recent advance in prices has not affected the market to 
any noticeable extent; inquiries are just as numerous 
and no one shows a disposition to make the least con- 
cession to secure business. The cross tie and shingle 
manufacturers, together with the box factories, report 
a strong, steady demand for their commodities at prices 
from which they realize a satisfactory margin of profit. 

Se ee ee el 





Baltimore, Md. Movement is steady and of large 
proportions. Prices are firmly maintained or higher, 
but the inquiry has not fallen off. Consumers must 
have the lumber and find themselves in the position of 
having to meet the terms of the holders of supplies, par- 
ticularly the box makers, who somehow can never be 
induced to close long-time contracts on a low market 
but must enter fixed arrangements themselves for the 
disposal of their output, so that for some time they 
have been obliged to deliver their wares at a relatively 
low figure, while the raw material has been more ex- 
pensive. This has narrowed their margin of profit. 
At present they are about through with the delivery 
of boxes under the old contracts closed with much lower 
lumber prices as a basis and will soon enter upon a 
more profitable period of activity. Arrivals of stocks 
continue heavy, but distribution is equally rapid and 
from the manufacturer’s point of view the situation 
could not well be improved. Owners of stumpage are 
making money and even the dealers are doing well. 
The feeling throughout the trade is one of buoyancy 
and the future appears very encouraging. 


eee’ 


New York City. Manufacturers have been unable to 
accumulate any stock for the past few months, and 
reports of light character of the stock on hand at the 
mills continue to come in. Business continues good and 
all the orders that can properly be taken care of are to 
be had. Box stocks on hand are light and most of the 
mills are sold away ahead. Recent advances on the 
difficult grades are secured without extra effort. 

PAPA PDD LI 


Boston, Mass. North Carolina pine is moving with 
the gusto that has characterized this lumber for some 
time. It would seem as though yards ought to be 
pretty well filled up with it by this time, but the as- 
sumption is not borne out by the fact of continued or- 
ders from the country retail establishments which keep 
the shippers guessing and guessing again. There is not 
the pronounced scarcity of the stock which was reported 
some time ago, but conditions are rather better than 
they were at that time, for orders are plentiful enough 
and the buyer has some reasonable expectation of re- 
ceiving his stock. 





Cypress. 


St. Louis, Mo. Local dealers claim that they are 
able to dispose of all the cypress the mills are willing 
to let them have. There is such an excellent country 
trade and has been for so long that local stocks are 
held down to a low basis and the receipt of an occa- 
sional large river shipment offers only temporary relief 
from what might almost be called a famine. So the 
maintaining of prices is an easy proposition and no one 
hesitates to pay whatever is asked for stock which can 
be delivered promptly, a question most prominent from 
a local point of view, mill stocks being in such shape 
that only a portion of local requirements can be satis- 
fied. This market could easily absorb much more stock 
than is arriving and the indications are that the whole- 
salers will be forced to go through the summer with 
shattered stocks. The strongest demand is for select 
and better stock in almost any thickness but there is 
also a shortage of the lower grades. Consumption is 
increasing rather than otherwise and is in excess of 
the productive ability of the mills. 


PAPAL I IT 





Kansas City, Mo. The cypress trade is monoto- 
nous!y active, and about the only thing that can be 


—, 


reported from week to week is that the mills are 9 
busy that the selling end of the business has trouble 
in placing orders for prompt shipment, and dealers ara 
complaining more because they cannot get the stuff 
quickly enough than on account of the price. Maintain. 
ing prices is the least of the troubles of the Louisiana 
cypress manufacturers. They make an advance when 
they get ready and the would be buyer pays the advance 
or he does not get his order accepted. At least this hag 
been the proposition for six months or more and is 
likely to continue indefinitely, as white pine, which 
cypress is displacing in the middle west, is so scarce 
and high that cypress prices are still moderate in com. 
parison. Jobbers here report their demand above nor. 
mal for the time of year for both yard stock and factory 
lumber, and a very generous share of the business js 
coming from territory north of Kansas City, 
PAPA PDI IIS 

Chicago. The demand for cypress in this territory ig 
now even better than it was before the late advance and 
cypress representatives here are looking for a busy 
summer. A splendid inquiry is shown for 24 to 3-inch 
tank, but dry stocks are difficult to find. There is also 
a good inquiry for finish, as well as for factory lumber, 
A better supply of cypress shingles is available and 
considerable are coming into the north in competition 
with the northern product. Prices on everything, how- 
ever, remain at the full list and buyers are well gatis- 
fied that they are none too high in comparison with 
corresponding items on other woods. ‘The country 
yards are still buying more or less cypress for yard 
stock and the recent advances in northern pine will 
doubtless stimulate this activity still: more. 





New York City. ‘Reports continue of scarcity of dry 
stocks for immediate shipment, and those mills not 
suffering from such scarcity are experiencing no diff- 
culty in selling at the top figures. As a general thing 
list prices are well maintained. " 

PPL LLL 


Boston, Mass. Cypress is still ruling strong and ac- 
tive with no particular change in prices. No more of 
the lumber is arriving than can find an immediate outlet, 
so that stocks are rather low than otherwise in Boston. 


Pron" 


_ Baltimore, Md. The cypress trade gives every prom- 
ise of continued activity. Stocks received here at the 
present time are relatively large and the demand ap- 
pears to be increasing. Builders and other consumers 
are actively in the market and desirable stocks are 
moving freely. Receipts here for some time have been 
rather heavy, but no accumulations are being noted and 
the trade gives every indication of health and vigor. 
Values have kept pace with those of other woods and 
there is no reason to anticipate a decline for some time, 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. A fair trade is being done at the local 
yards in shingles and while stocks are somewhat more 
plentiful and offerings from northern points are in- 
creasing, the market is holding steady, Extra *A®* being 
quoted at $2.85 to $2.90 by rail and at $2.75 to $2.85 
by water. Lath are somewhat weaker, as the supply 
lately has shown a marked increase. Rail shipments 
are made at $3.50 for No. 1 mixed, scarcely any arriy- 
ing by water, 








PPL IIIA 

Minneapolis, Minn. The market continues somewhat 
unsettled at this time and no reliable quotations can 
be given. It is certain that sales of Extras have been 
made during the past week at prices fully 5 cents lower 
than the quotation of one week ago but it is question 
able whether the sales indicate the true value of thie 
product. Demand for red cedars is unusually quiet and 
but few orders are being placed. During the past month 
the manufacturers have placed a large number of cars 
in transit and these are now reaching this market 
without any final destination. In order to dispose of 
the cars without paying charges for storage or transfer 
local shingle handlers have been compelled to grant 
concessions and the present weakness is doubtless a re 
sult. The disposition on the part of west coast pro- 
ducers to curtail the output may have a tendency to 
strengthen the market again but as yet no reliable 
reports of the closing down of the mills have reached 
this city. It is also stated that the railroads over 
which shingles are sent to this territory are now declar- 
ing against the practice of placing cars in transit and 
in the future will readily live up to their declaration 
to allow no diverting of cars while en route. Should 
they now decide to allow no continuance of the prac: 
tice it is probable that the number of cars sent to Min 
neapolis without further shipping directions would be 
greatly decreased and the shingle market at this point 
would resume its former strong tone. 


——ooeoreaere" 


Saginaw Valley.There is an active demand for Jath 
in the valley and stocks are not large. Dealers aré 
holding it firm at $3.50 and $4. 

PPPPP IPE 

Tacoma, Wash. ‘The red cedar shingle market, has 
continued to weaken during the past ten days and the 
result is that by mutual agreement a majority of the 
western Washington shingle mills will close down tomer 
row night, May 17, to cut no more shingles for i? 
weeks. All of the shingle mills in Tacoma will cease 
cutting and the principal manufacturers throughout the 
state have given notice of their intention to do 
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wise, remaining closed for four weeks, if necessary. 
Jobbers are doing little or no buying and orders are 
slow, notably from Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska 
where there has been a good demand. There is no 
change in the log situation. | Loggers insist that shingle 
logs are as firm as at any time this spring, while manu- 
facturers say that they can be had from $8 to $10 in 
abundance. 
PAPAL 

San Francisco, Cal. Receipts for the week were 
4,035,000. Demand keeps up and is exceptionally large. 
It is here the same as in redwood. We have been in 
receipt of a few shipments from the north in addition 
to what is recorded above. The new mill in Mendocino 
county near Gualala, known as the Clar mill, has 
started and will add its quota to help out the mar- 
ket. As to prices ete. it will work in conjunction with 
the Humboldt manufacturers. 

PAPAL IIS 

Kansas City, Mo. The market is still sagging some- 
what and advices have been received here within the 
past few days that another closing down movement was 
on and that practically all of the coast mills would close 
down for two weeks toward the end of May. 1 he de- 
mand shows a slight improvement and there is more 
inquiry than there has been, but trade is considered 
light for the time of year and there is a disposition in 
some quarters to force the demand at the expense of 
prices. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. Last week the price of 
white pine lath advanced 25 cents, No. 1 being retailed 
at $4.25, and seconds are selling from 75 cents to $1 
less. Hemlock firsts are quoted at $3.60. The strength- 
ening of prices is attributed to the heavy demand, which 
greatly exceeds the output. While a large quantity of 
lath is being received by rail buyers are in the producing 
sections securing all the stock in sight. Shingles are 
becoming more plentiful but not so much so that dealers 
have relinquished efforts to secure stock. Prices are un- 
changed since the last quotations. 

PPPPPDIIIS 

Buffalo, N. Y. Sales of all sorts of shingles are as 
brisk as ever and the demand is likely to be equal to 
the supply all summer. Dealers are looking sharply 
out for white pines, as it is not usually possible to 
keep them on hand in any quantity. Some dealers 
sell white pine and red cedar shingles at about the 
same price, but as a rule pine goes a little higher than 
cedar. With present tendencies it will not be long be- 
fore other woods will be supplied in shingle form, es- 
pecially as it is not possible to get anything but red 
cedars in full stocks and the Pacific coast mills are 
getting very shy of quoting for any length of time. 
Building must be in a rushing condition eastward. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. There is no interest whatever in tight 
barrel stock, the demand being only nominal. Dealers 
report some difficulty in getting shipments of pork 
staves forwarded on account of bad roads in the south, 
which prevents the farmers from getting the stock to 
the railroads. A fair quotation for lard tierces is prob- 
ably 974 cents to $1, for pork barrels 75 to 80 cents, 
but the demand even at these low figures is easily sat- 
isfied. There is considerably more interest in coiled 
hoops than in any other item on the slack cooperage 
list. Quite a number of buyers are in the market for 
stock, largely, it is thought, in anticipation of a good 
apple crop this year, there having been a very light 
crop last year. Producers are asking $8 at the mill. 
Flour barrel heading is dull, being quoted at 44 to 5 
cents a set. There is some inquiry for sugar barrel and 
oatmeal barrel heading, but prices are about the same. 

eee 

Minneapolis, Minn. Conditions with the shops have 
not altered materially during the past few weeks and 
the consumption of barrels for flour shipments is ab- 
normally small for the season. The shops are working 
at a reduced capacity and are not in the field for pur- 
chases of supplies. Values are not clearly defined al- 
though no marked change in quotations is to be noted. 

PPPP PILE 


St. Louis, Mo. Conditions show no improvement ex- 
cept in the demand for lime and cement stock in the 
slack barrel line and for other classes of tight stock 
than that consumed by the packers. On the whole, 
however, this market can be reported as being duller 
than for several years. Local stocks and those on the 
east side are improving to some extent and are now 
said to be very fair. Prices for tight stock have re- 
mained as last quoted and the tendency is downward. 
In slack stock, No. 1 staves are selling at $6.25, best 
quality of hoops at $8 and No. 1 heading at 5} cents. 


PAPAL 


Buffalo, N. Y. Cooperage jobbers are now satisfied 
that there will be at least a fair apple crop and are 
working to that end. Coopers in the apple districts 
are buying stock and they will be earnestly at work 

fore long. There is going to be less stock than the 
trade would like to see and much uneasiness is felt 
over the hoop trade, as the supply is very short and 
the tendency to push the price up more than it will 

ar 18 great. Quotations for coiled hoops are up from 
@ quarter to a half-dollar and are likely to go still 
higher right away, 6-foot not being sold for less than 
$9 for full carloads and $9.50 for piece cars or stock 
out of yard. Elm staves are $7.50 to $7.75 for first 
class and heading is 5} to 5} cents, 
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TED op SALE 


DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 





For one week, + + . 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . : - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing adverti ft 


WANTED—GANG FILER. 
First class man. State experiences, references etc. 
Address “B. B. 21,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED- MANAGER 
To take charge of sales department of a large wholesale 
lumber manufacturing plant. Must be experienced in the 
eastern market and be a good office man. Good pay for 
the right man. Address 

“B. B. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PLANING MILL MANAGER WANTED AT ONCE. 

An experienced man with some capital to assist in the 

management of profitable mill. Managing owner just died. 
JOHNSON-McLEAN CO., Omaha, Neb. 


' WANTED-—LUMBER INSPECTORS 
Who travel through Va., W. Va., Md., Pa., to buy on com- 
mission oak pranks, Soenge etc.; write fully. 


F.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—GOOD MILL MAN 


Competent to estimate from plans and take charge of mill 
department Chicago yard. 
ddress “R. 17,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


Wanted: Employees 


WANTED 
Three first class molding machine men. 
steady work, Address 
WHEELER, OSGOOD & CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


WANTED 
Ten planing mill machine feeders, 10 dressed lumber graders 
for planing mill and one sizer man. Good wages. 
Address KIRBY LUMBER CO., Beaumont, Tex. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS MACHINIST 
To take charge of repair shop at saw mill. Must be a 
worker. Good wages to the right man. Name references. 
SAMPLE LUMBER CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
For a retail lumber yard in eastern Nebraska. 
experience and salary wanted. 
Address P. O. BOX, 235, Lincoln, Neb. 


WANTED—YARD SUPERINTENDENT 
Yor a mill in South Carolina cutting yellow pine timber; 
also boards, plank and kiln dried stock and N. C. pine. 
Rail and water shipments. Party must have ability to load 
2,000,000 foot capacity steamer at the rate of 350,000 feet 
per day; every facility. State wages expected. 
Address “H. W. B.,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
For retail hardwood yard. References required. Good sal- 
ary to hustler. CULVER LUMBER & MFG. CO., 
Kansas City, U. S. A. 


WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT 
Yor factory working about thirty men; sash and doors, 
inside trim, hardwoods ete. Principal work in southern 
pine, oak ete. P. O. BOX 150, Greensboro, N. C. 


WANTED-—BY A LEADING WHOLESALE 
Yellow pine concern a practical lumberman; one who is 
thoroughly conversant with the manufacture and marketing 
of yellow pine lumber. A good position for the right party. 
Must be a man of ability and experience. Give references. 

Address “MARTIN,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

WANTED 

A capable office man as bookkeeper and cashier for retail 
lumber yard dealing in sash and doors. Must have experi- 
ence in estimating on plain house bills. State reference, ex- 
perience and salary. Write fully in first letter and how soon 
could come if position is offered, Position in southern city 
of 40,000, 

Address 








Good pay and 











State age, 














“A. B. B.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
To represent shortleaf manufacturer in Illinois and Indiana. 
State age, experience and salary expected. 
Address “C. C. 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—WOODS BOSS 
Capable man for Arkansas yellow pine plant. Good open- 
ing for right party. 
Address “C. C, 14,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMAN 
To sell yellow pine on commission in I}linois, Indiana and 
Ohio. BROOKHAVEN LUMBER CO., Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN OF GOOD ADDRESS 
And habits having some experience in hardwood lumber, as 
salesman in Chicago. ‘ 

Address “C. C. 17,” care of AMpricaNn LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 


Sash and door maker; also stair builder. : 
Address “C. C. 22,” eare of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


750 CIRCULAR FILERS NOW HAMMERING 
With my gauges and instructions. The $5 to $7 per day 
filers, as well as the inexperienced, use them. Why not cut 
from 5 to 25 M feet more and better lumber per day, when 
it won’t cost a cent to try it? 

J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


WANTED-—GLAZIER, 
Must be sober, steady and capable of taking charge of the 
glazing department of sash and door jobbing house. Address 
ANSON-HIXON SASH & DOOR CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Oak flooring and hardwood salesman for eastern territory, 
headquarters in New York or Boston. Write, giving fully 
past experience and references. 

Address “B. B. 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


"WANTED—AT ONCE, COMPETENT BOX MAN 
Fixperienced in either manufacturing or selling, one with 
shook experience preferred. 

Address PAEPCKE-LEICHT LUMBER CO., Chicago. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
About twenty-five to thirty years of age, a good correspond- 
ent, and having a good general knowledge of hardwoods, to 
assist in the oflice of a wholesale hardwood jobbing concern, 
handling, poplar, oak and general hardwoods. Must be a 
good, all around man, capable, if necessary, of buying and 
selling stock. Address in strict confidence, giving references, 
experience and salary wanted. 
“HARDWOOD LUMBER,” P. O. Box 744, Pittsburg, Pa. 























WANTED-—FIRST CLASS VENEER SAWYER. 
Steady employment. Highest grade of work required. 
ASTORIA VENEER MILLS, Long Island City, N. Y. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
For sash department, dowel door department, blind depart- 
ment and column turn. Stock factory. 
Address “J. 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—BOOKKEEPERS 

Who do not use the Lumberman’s Actuary to send for free 

sample pages. It’s the bookkeeper’s friend. Address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, U. 8. A. 

CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 
Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. Bound 
in sheep, with stiff covers, and thumb and finger straps. Size 
of book closed, 44%4x8 inches. Price per copy, 75 cents; 
six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample pages free. 
Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


| Wanted:Employment | 


WANTED—POSITION 
By all around mill man as rotary and gang filer; 30 years’ 
experience. 
Address 








a 
“Cc. C. 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By first class band saw filer in up to date mill. Guarantee 
satisfaction or no pay. Furnish Al reference. 

Address J. F. FILER, Bonami, La. 


POSITION WANTED 
By a man with eight years’ experience as band sawyer; best 
of reference, ddress Te ee 
Care of Greenlaw’s Mill, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS FOREMAN 
In sash, door frames, stair and interior finish; good refer- 
ences, 
Address “C. C. 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BY YOUNG LADY STENOGRAPHER 
Vosition in lumber office. Good references furnished. 
Address “C. C. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
Wants position. Can furnish best of reference. At present 
employed but wishes to make change. 
ddress “C. C. 15,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION 
By a young man with six years’ experience as bookkeeper 
and stenographer in wholesale and retail lumber business. 
Can furnish first class references. Want a position where 
there is chance of promotion. Address 
“BOOKKEEPER,” 1017 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


EXPERIENCED TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Thirty-five years of age, wants position to sell hardwood on 
the road. Address 

“C. C. 10,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of machinery with first class saw mill in the south. Thor- 
oughly competent to take charge of locomotives and machine 
shop and all mill machinery. Eight years with last employer. 
Best of references furnished as to character and ability. 
amily man. Address 
W. L. CASTON, Box 211, McComb City, Miss. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR AND BUYER 
Wants position. Experienced, and can furnish best of- refer- 
ence. Address “C. C, 27,” care ‘of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
2 years’ experience in lumber and sash and door business. 
Address “8S. A. 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 



































Al VENEER CUTTER WANTS A SITUATION 
Veener cutter or foreman in box factory. I am also a mill- 
wright. Can give good reference. Address 

“W.,” 5942 Garfield av., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or office man with wholesale lumber concern. Seven years’ 
experience in lumber business, last three years with Mich- 
igan wholesale concern as bookkeeper and general office man. 
Can operate typewriter. Highest references. Age 24. 
Address “C. C. 23,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











BOOKKEEPER BILL CLERK AND COLLECTOR 
Good office man, experienced in the lumber business, Whole- 
sale or retail. Best of references as to character and ability. 
Want position at once. 
dress “C. C. 24,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER 
Young man of 7 years’ office experience, 2% years’ lum- 
ber experience wants position in office or yard’ with good 
concern. . Salary not the only consideration. 
ddress “C. C. 20,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY COMPETENT MAN 
As foreman in sash and door factory. 20 years’ experience 
in mill, 14 years’ as foreman. Good references. 

Address “C. C. 18,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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SITUATION—WANTED 
As snperintendent or general foreman of planing or mould- 
ing mill or box factory by thoroughly experienced man with 
up to date ideas, not afraid of work; sober and reliable, 
with best of references; go any part of U. S. A. or Canada. 
Give particulars and wages in first letter. 
Address “Cc. C, 19,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN THOROUGHLY ACQUAINTED 
Among yellow pine saw mills in the south; also experienced 
in wholesale lumber business, desires situation. 

Address “C. C. 21,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A LUMBERMAN FULLY EXPERIENCED 
in large lumbering operations will be disengaged shortly and 
would like to communicate with parties requiring a thor- 
oughly practical manager. 
Address “lVOPULUS,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION 
by a first class band filer in single or double band mill, Can 
give best of references, 
Address “W. O. P.,”’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Band or band resaws. Best of references. Address 
“M. L.,”’ 203 Hawthorne St., Hot Springs, Ark. 














WANTED-—POSITION AS GENERAL MANAGER 


With lumber company. Competent in all branches of the 
business. Salary and interest. None but companies with 
ample resources, with or willing to adopt modern equipment, 
considered. Address 

“L. M. 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


STENOGRAPHER AND TYPEWRITER, 
(Lady) ten years’ experience, desires position. Rapid and 
accurate. Capable of taking entire charge of correspondence. 
Address “B. B. 17," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 

A modern, new, up-to-date apartment building, located in 
one of the best localities in Chicago. Will sell on easy terms 
or exchange for lumber. 

Address “B. B. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-YELLOW PINE. 

100,000 feet 114%4x6, 12 to 20 ft.; No. 1 com. star and clear 
S48 1%x5%. State price and say when delivery can be 
made. Prefer two cars a month. 

EARL MFG. CO., Plano, Ill. 


WANTED-—ONE INCH POPLAR MILL CULLS. 

250,000 to 500,000 S1S. Shipment two cars per week, 
delivered Pittsburg. 

W. E. TERHUNE & CO., 717 Park Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 








HAME STICKS. 
Wanted—-150,000 white or burr oak. 
80,000 forest hickory. 
15,000 beech. 
Each stick to be 2%x25¢x30-in. 
Must be clear stock, green or dry. 

NIXDORFF-KREIN MFG. CO., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


LONG MESSAGES MADE SHORT 
By using the American Lumberman Telecode. Contains 
over 400 pages and 61,427 code words. Every user of the 
telegraph needs it. Write for descriptive circular and sam- 
ple pages. Price $5.00 per copy, post paid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 815 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—FOR EXPORT 
For cash, prime walnut squares 2 inches + x 18% Inches 
long; 2: 3, 34%, 3%, 4 inches sq. x 31% inches long. 
Address “T. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANT SITUATION AT ONCE AS MANAGER 
Or superintendent of first class saw mill by a man of many 
years’ experience in manufacture of lumber in all depart- 
ments. Understands care and fitting of saws, band or circu- 
lar; also setting up and care of all kinds of saw mill ma- 
chinery and can work men to advantage. Salary, $100 a 
month and house rent. 

Address “W’‘ B. 37,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS ACCOUNTANT OR 
Rookkeeper with reliable lumber firm in south or west. 
Have had 15 years’ office experience and well posted in gen- 
eral merchandise. Best of references. Now employed. 

Address “JIM,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Double or single cut. Experienced man. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Can come at once. 
Address “A, A, 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
POSITION AS YARD SUPERINTENDENT 
Wanted. Understand manufacturing lumber right. Con- 
structing very systematic yards, handling men to an advan- 
tage. Would contract to handle stock of lumber term of 
years, by a man of 18 years’ experience in white pine. 
First inspector. Address 
“A, A. 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TO YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS. 

I am an experienced lumberman and have a large acquaint- 
ance with the trade in Kansas City territory. I would like 
to correspond with some first-class yellow pine manufacturer 
(no other considered) who wishes a permanent representa- 
tive in this territory. 

Address “A. A. 5,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OFFICE MAN 
Who is thorough bookkeeper and expert in office system, 
wants position in any capacity. No cheap place considered ; 
prepared to demonstrate ability. 
“JUNIOR,” Box 79, Wickliffe, Ky. 

















WANTED—POSITION, SAW MILL ENGINEER. 
No. 1 man, sober and reliable, best of southern and 
Minn. references. Distance no objection. 
Address PARCE BARBER, Ridlonville, Maine. 


WANTED-—-PERMANENT POSITION. 
As band or circular sawyer or filer or millwright; 16 years’ 
experience; or job of sawing by the thousand. 
BE. W. WHITH, Stowe, Vt. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In need of traveling salesmen, address 
ROBERT BLACKBURN, Sec., 
Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling Satesmen’s 
Association, 517 Matthews Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, a Ry to 
. OXENFORD, 


Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash & Door Sales- 
men, Indianapolis, Ind. 


4 { 
= 
| Wanted: Timber=fimber Lands 
WANTED-YELLOW PINE TIMBER. 
Tract containing not less than 100 million feet in Arkansas, 
Louisiana or Texas. State location, price and estimated 


number of feet to the acre. 
Address “C, C. 25,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Wanted:fumber «Shingles 


WANTED-—WAGON STOCK AND LUMBER 
All kinds, from mill man to consumer, whose needs we 
know. G. D. FELLOWS LBR. CO., Racine, Wis. 


WANTED-—DRY NO. i & 2 BASSWOOD 
Running largely to white, 8-4 thick preferred. 
Address “Cc. C. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—FOR CASH 
One-ineh quarter sawed poplar, all grades. 
GAMBLE BROS., Highland Park, Ky. 


WANTED-—-WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash. Black walnut lumber, 1 & 2, % to 4- 
inch thick; walnut squares and balusters, 1x1 to 6x6 square, 
12-in. and up long, for immediate or future delivery, Apply 
for specification of sizes. 
ddress P. O. BOX 1569, New York, N. Y. 






































WANTED—CEDAR SHINGLES. 
16-in. and 18-in., all grades, good quality, white cedar. 
Would contract mill output. Give quantities both on hand 
and to be manufactured. cS 
J. G. STRAIT & SON, Wolcott, N. Y. 


WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH 
By first class New York shippers, prime poplar logs 28 inches 
and up; walnut logs 18 inches up; walnut and red gum 
lumber; white oak lumber. 
ddress “B. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash. Quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, 
poplar, ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
F. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwood lumber. Write for our latest price 


list and book containing inspection rules and log scale. 
GEO. PE. WHITE & CO., Lake and Elizabeth Sts., Chicago. 


WANTED-—FOR CASH 


Second growth white ash squares 1 9-16x1 9-16 inches, 4 feet 
9 inches long; green stock. CAL BALMER, Bluffton, Ohio. 


| Wanted-Seeond Hand Machinery | 























| Wanted=Miscellaneous 1 


WANTED—A REFUSE BURNER 
trick lined or water jacket to take care of the refuse of two 
band mills running night and day; capacity about 200,000 
BURT & BRABB LUMBER CO., Ford, Ky. | 


SAW MILL AND VENEER WORKS. 
Excellent location for medium sized saw mill and veneer 
works. ‘Timber sufficient for fifteen years’ operation. Every 
possible facility afforded those wishing location. Address 
C. T. BADER, Secy. Business Men’s Ass’n, Kennan, Wis, 


WANTED-—ONE DRY KILN IN GOOD CONDITION 
With daily drying capacity of 8,000 feet maple. Forward 
full particulars with ri. ete., to 

BOX 4, care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—COAL LANDS OR COAL RIGHTS. 

Large body. 90 day option wanted to allow examination 
by English buyers. Address 

“ENGLISH BUYERS,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO INVEST. 
A few thousand dollars in some business, with personal 
services. Address ‘“W. 5.” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ir SaleTinber inber Lands 


FOR SALE—WHITE OAK TREES 
Twenty-two or 24 inches and up; water transportation; also 
railroad now actually building; low freight rates, 

Address “WILITID OAK,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE-30,000 ACRES 
Of uncut hardwood lands, including mill and mill site, sey- 
eral million feet of lumber and logs and in pile in northern 
Wisconsin. Also several smaller tracts of hardwood lands, 
very cheap. Inquire LOUIS AUER & SON, 
Second Ward Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN TIMBER LANDS 
Also a choice investment in stock of a lumber company. 
Hf. K. JOHNSON, 84 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE-—100,000 ACRES FLORIDA 
Cuts 4,000 feet acre virgin long leaf yellow pine, besides 
large amount cypress; $4.50 acre. Ilave many other desir- 
able tracts. ROBERT MATHER, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—BARGAIN IN CYPRESS STUMPAGE. 
80,000,000 cypress stumpage in Louisiana for sale at very 
reasonable price. Owner will retain large interest. Only 
people of means need inquire. A great bargain. 
Address “B. B. 7,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-—12,000 ACRES HARDWOOD 
timber. Fine oak, 2,500 feet per acre; cypress, ash, hickory 
and gum combined, 2,500 feet. A first class mill proposi- 
tion. Land will make rich farms after cleared. ‘Will guar- 
antee railroad fare if not as represented. Railroad runs 
through it. Price $5 per acre. Write me before coming. 

BE. P. EWART, Little Rock, Ark. 



































WANTED—ONE COMPLETE CIRCULAR MILL 
To cut 25 M, to include 80 h. p. engine and boiler. New or 
second hand. Must be in strictly first class condition. Give 
full description and prices. Address 

JNO. N. STEWART, Sunflower, Ala. 


WANTED-—A SECOND HAND SLAB RESAW. 
Must be in good condition. Address 
M. . LEMING, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 











WANTED—WESTINGHOUSE ENGINE. 
About 30-horse power, either junior, standard or com- 
pound, in good condition. Quote lowest cash price. 
ROBT, MANN, Jefferson, N. Y. 


TIMBER LANDS. 

Three choice tracts of longleaf yellow pine timbered lands, 
in Georgia and Alabama, and one large tract of hardwood 
land for sale. 

GEORGIA TITLE GUARANTORS CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR SALE—LOUISIANA PINE 
2,000 acres, T. 4 S., R. 9 E., Tangipahoa Parish, La., $12 


per acre. 

5,000 acres, Livingston Parish, La., near to Lake Maurepas, 
easy float to New Orleans, $10 per acre. 

3,000 acres pine and hardwoods, T. 16 N., R. 8 W., Bien- 
ville Parish, La., three to four miles from Arkansas 
Southern R. R., $6 per acre. 

W. H. HOWCOTT, New Orleans, La. 








WANTED—NEW OR SECOND HAND 
Mill working machinery. 
36-inch band saw. 
20 or 22-inch rip saw. 
20-inch planer. 
6 or 8-inch molding machine. 
jointer. J. J. KEEFE, Sioux City, Iowa. 


| Wanted:LoggingkyCiuipment | 


re ited 








WANTED—LOGGING LOCOMOTIVE 
Under 17 ton, new or second hand; four miles 20-lb. relaying 
rail, BOX 83, Thomasville, Ga. 


WANTED-LOCOMOTIVE 
One 8 to 10-ton geared locomotive, 8-foot gage. immediate 
delivery. WM. EE. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


 Wanted-Business Opportunities | 


WANTED—SAW MILL 
To cut supplies for ship yards at Olympia, Wash. Capacity, 
50,000 to 75,000 feet per day. Market for total output. 
THE OLYMPIA DEVELOPMENT CO., 
Coshocton, O. 


WANTED-—INVESTMENT. 
Experienced man wants to invest $2,000 to $4,000 in good 
yellow pine mill and take charge of office and commissary. 
ddress ‘“H. R. C.,”’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAW MILL WANTED. 

Want poy to log and saw 40 millions choice large tim- 
ber. 20 million of same is large choice cypress, balance pine, 
oak, ash etc.; 2% miles from R. R. ust have good, stron 
band mill and manufacture 10 millions per year. Only good, 
responsible parties will be considered. 

CHAS. MARTHINSON, Washington, D. C. 

















FOR SALE-—2,500 ACRES CHOICE HARDWOOD 

And hemlock lands, lying in a body, three miles from town, 

eleven million feet estimate; price $10 per acre. Address 
WESTERN LAND COMPANY, Hawkins, Wis. 





WANTED-—BEST OFFERS 7,000 ACRES 
Of hardwood timber; 3,000,000 feet of hickory, 9,000,000 
feet of oak, 20,000,000 feet red gum. Will sell for cash 
or for a portion of the cut. A bargain. 


Address “B. B. 20,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE. 

175,000 acres saw mill timber in southeast Florida; rall- 
road building through it; entire tract will %+~ 8,000 
feet, much of It 4,000 to 8,000 feet. Will sell in tracts of 
20,000 acres and up. Shipping points, Tampa and Jackson- 
ville. We are sole agents for owners. Send for our circu- 
lar number 194. BROBSTON, FENDIG & CO., 

Brunswick, Ga. 


SOUTHERN TIMBER-—10,250 ACRES 
Of fine cypress, red oak, hickory and gum. All in one body, 
with the railroad running through it; also a running stream 
of water. Location 75 miles south of Memphis, Tenn., in the 
famed Mississippi delta. - 
CHESS & WYMOND CO., Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE—HARDWOOD TIMBER 
On 4,140 acres near railroad, Cross Co., Ark. 
L. C. WHITE, Box 725, Joplin, Mo. 


COTTONWOOD STUMPAGE FOR SALE. 
Large tract fine unculled timber on Ills. Cen. R. R. and 
Mississippi river. Much wagon box-board dimensions. 
“OWNER,” Room 403, 510 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


NOTICE TO PRACTICAL MILL MEN. 

We have several tracts of land in Wisconsin, with large 
amount of hardwood and hemlock timber on same, oe 
would like to arrange with practical mill men to = ef 
buy timber from us or cut and saw it at price to be gg 
per thousand. J. L. GATES LAND CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Gives the feet in all stock sizes from 1 to 1,000 pieces and 
the amount at prices from $1 to $50 a thousand of any quan- 
tity, from 1 to 26,000 feet—results ready for use. Cut-in 
index. Delivered, in cloth binding, for $2.50; in feather, 
for $3.00. Free sample pages. For sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





TIMBER AND PULP LANDS. pe 
I have for sale aggregating over 1,000,000 acres of bre 
ber and pulp lands, including large amounts of railroa on 
at exceptionally attractive prices; also hardwood ee 
ond. one —— in he fonth and pine cedar and fir in 
west. sk for particulars. : 
5. PA. KEAN, 132 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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IN THE REDWOOD’S REALM. 





Byways of Wild Nature and Highways of Industry—The Constant Aim Will Be to Present 
Truthful Pictures Without Exaggeration of Coloring. 





REDWOOD. 


The California redwood for symmetry of 
growth, productiveness of merchantable lumber 
to the acre, beauty of finish, durability and gen- 
eral adaptability for variety of use, is without a 
peer among conifers, and these render it chief 
among the arboreous treasures of the vegetable 
kingdom. No one who has intelligently investi- 
gated the subject will deny to redwood this place 
of pre-eminence among the woods. There may be 
other woods more valuable for special purposes, 
such as boxwood and lignum vite for density, 
or oak and hickory for tenacity, but for the gen- 
eral uses of civilized life the California redwood 
heads the list. 

The enormous productiveness of the redwood 
timber land of California is amazing to the lum- 
bermen of Michigan and Wisconsin and, in fact, 
to any one whose experience has been limited to 
pine lands. The average size of the trees is six 
to eight feet in diameter, occasionally running up 
to twenty feet, with 100 to 200 feet of trunk free 
from knots or limbs. With such standing timber 
as this, the large proportion of clear lumber will 
be apparent to any experienced lumberman. The 
yield is from fifteen to twenty times greater than 
that of average pine lands. 

The yield of a single redwood tree is some- 
times remarkably great. Some years ago one of 
the largest churches in a California city of over 
7,000 population was entirely built, including in- 
side finish in wood instead of plaster, from a sin- 
gle redwood tree. In addition to building the 
church, 60,000 shingles were cut from the same 
tree. 

In another instance a redwood tree was of such 
size as to keep two men busy for two years cut- 
ting it up into shingles. 











BEAUTY OF REDWOOD. 

A prominent lumberman familiar with and ex- 
perienced in the handling of the best known 
woods of the east, but who has for some time 
been a convert to the merits of redwood, made 
the following statement a short time ago: 

“I have samples of fancy grain redwood in my 
office which I will challenge the world to beat for 
beauty by any wood. Eastern men who have seen 
these samples—many of them experts in fancy 
woods—say they are convinced by them of the 
superiority of redwood as an ornamental wood. 
Of course, all redwood is not suitable for fancy 
work, any more than all pine is suitable for the 
finer uses to which pine is put. But I am confident 
that I am within reasonable bounds when I say 
that from an acre of average redwood timber 
three times as much redwood can be had suitable 
for decorative and cabinet work as the entiré 
product of merchantable timber from an acre of 
eastern pine. This estimate of the product of 
fancy redwood does not take into account the 
redwood stump, which in the near future will be 
prized equally with that of the black walnut. A 
redwood stump will produce more veneers than 
two score of black walnut stumps. 

“There are uses, | am prepared to admit, for 
which some other woods are preferable. But for 
every-day service, for a wood which will give 
satisfaction to the user for nearly every purpose 
to which wood is put, from the foundation and 
from the shingling of a house to the ornamenta- 
tion of its interior, from a railroad tie to the 
paneling of a railroad coach, there is, I am satis- 
fied, no other wood under the sun so widely val- 
uable as redwood.” 

REDWOOD SHINGLES. 


In the form of shingles redwood is bound to 








THE DONKEY AT WORK. 


commend itself strongly to the lumber dealers of 
the east and in fact to the lumber dealers and to 
the house builders of the entire country. To be 
sure there are many who do not yet appreciate 
its merits for this purpose, but. their lack of 
appreciation can be accounted for solely from a 
lack of knowledge. The redwood shingle adver- 
tises itself; it is making converts on every hand, 
and its friends invariably speak of it in terms of 
superlative praise. It is destined to supplant every 
variety of shingle with which it comes in compe- 
tition. Its durable, impervious and unshrinkable 
qualities and its unsusceptibility to fire make it 
unquestionably the best shingle in the world. In 
some of the most trying climates of the country 
so far as the life of a shingle is concerned—in 
climates where shingles are scorched by the hot 














SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTED OF REDWOOD. 


sun all summer without a drop of rain, while they 
are soaked by constant rains all winter—the red- 
wood shingle shows neither warp nor decay. No 
one at all familiar with the good qualities of the 
redwood shingle will hesitate to say that it is 
without a rival. 

REDWOOD RAILROAD TIES. 

On the Pacific coast the redwood tie has be- 
come a great favorite with the railroad men. This 
has been owing to its durability and the facility 
with which it has been produced. The average 
life of a redwood tie is twelve years, while a pine 
tie will last hardly four years, and an oak tie but 
six years. Considering the fact that the cost of 
removing the old tie, preparing the new one and 
putting it in place almost equals the original cost 
of the tie itself, it will be seen that the question 
of durability is a most important one. 

All the Pacific coast railroads use redwood ties, 
this use extending inland until the cost of trans- 
portation prohibits. Chiefly on account of the 
fact that the ants and other insects in tropical 
countries will not attack redwood great numbers 
of redwood ties have been shipped to Mexico, 
Peru, Chili, and even to India. The marine 
teredo will, however, honeycomb redwood as it 
will all other woods. 

REDWOOD’S USES. 

Some of the uses to which redwood is now 
applied are the following: 

Mantels for houses, fancy table tops, counters, 
bookcases, brackets, fine paneled bedsteads, 
desks, fine furniture generally when of massive 
pattern, interior finish of cars and coaches, wain- 
scoting, paneling, ornaments, inside finish for 
buildings, newel posts, bannisters, weather- 
boards, rustic, shingles, moldings, cigar boxes, 
fruit boxes, coffins, tanks of all kinds, veneering, 
railroad ties, telegraph poles, foundations, sills, 
fences and posts, flumes, aqueducts, sewers, 
houses, bridges, wine vats, beer vats, tan vats, 
puncheons and barrels, doors and sash ete. 

In addition to the uses just named 

REDWOOD MAKES THE BEST 
Porch Columns, Pattern Wood, Flooring, 
Stair Work, Blinds, Paving Blocks, 
Cornice Work, Car Siding, Car Roofing. 
(Continued next week.) 
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FOR FREIGHT OR PASSENGER SERVICE, 
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Stearns Manufacturing Co., pa. | (ieee eee r 











THE LIMA LOCOMOTIVE & MACHINE COMPANY, i 


LIMA, OHIO. 


CLIMAX MANUFACTURING CO., Corry, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 
Geared Locomotives and Logging Cars. 
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